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Mark  the  Facts  Concerning 

13,000 

Cook's  Evapoi^ators 

xi,ooo 

Victor  Cane  Mills. 

So  many  in  use  nil  warranted  and  none  retdrnpd. 

U  i<  iic-eii  given  t  ■ 

COOK'S  EVAPORATOR 

AT  SIXTY-FIVE  STATE  FAIRS, 

To  the  VICTOR  CANE  MILL, 

Since  1803,  at  FORTY-TWO  STATE  FAIRS, 

To  BOTH  at  the  LoainaDa  State  Fair  of  1868,  for  working  Sjuthern  Gane.  All 
rivals  fail  to  equ^il  these  machines  on  triiil. 

Farmers  can't  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that  break  or  choke,  or  Erap- 
orators  that  do  tecond  rlass  tcork  and  only  half  enough  at  that. 

"  While  scores  of  new-fangied  inventions  have  come  np,  had  fheir  day  and  Fuh- 
.eiderJ,  the  '  Cook  '  goes  right  along,  constantly  increasirg  in  repatation. — Prairie 
Farmer. 
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ADVERTISING  SHEjt.T. 


AL.  JLO^WE,  CARTER  AND  GILDER, 
,  aai  m:\T  u-acturer  of  all  kinds  of  Looking  glmtf 
and  Picture  Frimes.  deiler  in  Encrovings.  Chromoa, 
Cork  Pictirei.  Picture  Cord  and  TosseU,  Wall  Brackets, 
Window  Cornices  in  great  variety,  &c.:  guarantees  to 
sell  French  Plate  "ler  and  Mantle  Mirrors  at  the  Sime 
prices  that  they  can  be  gotten  from  the  North  for.  Par- 
ties buying  from  me,  thereby  building  up  home  tr lie, 
will  besides  avoid  the  risk  of  "breakageras  I  agree,  whea 
selling  a  mirror,  ro  deliver  and  hang  it,  while  the  North- 
ern firms  only  agree  to  deliver  safe  on  board  the  steamer. 
Paintings  cleaned  and  varnished,  boxed  up  and 
paf.ked,  or  moved  and  hung  at  the  shortest  notice. 

All  kinds  of  Gilding  done,  such  as  Churches,  Lodges, 
Ornim^nts,  &c.     Old  Frames  regilt. 

D^  *Vill  send  a  Gilder  in  the  country  if  the  amoant 

of  gilding  will  warrant  it.  ap ly. 

ZTZ e 

JW.  RANDOL-H  &  ENGLISH.  1318  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  having  th- 
.  the  largest  assortment  in  the  State,  offer  unusual  inducements  to  the  pur 
chasers  of  BOOKS  in  Law.  Medicine,  Theology,  Poiilics,  History,  Biography,  Nov- 
els, Poetry,  :§cience,  Classic  and  Miscellany. 

Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German  and  Hebrew  SCHOOL 
Books,  and  rare  Works,  Aatogriphs,  «-*.,  for  Antiquarians. 

Second-hand  School  and  Miscellaneous  Works  for  sale  at  abont  half  price. 

BLANK  BOOKS.  Paper,  Envelopes,  Blanks,  Inks,  Pens,  Quills,  and  other  Sta- 
tionery in  endless  variety. 

R.  &  E.  have  been  manufacturing  BLANK  BOOKS  for  Courts,  Clerks,  Mer- 
chants and  Banks  for  over  thirty  years,  and  are  still  prepared  to  make  to  order,  at 
short  notice.   B'ank  Books  in  their  usual  best  manner. 

BOOK-BINDING  in  any  style. 

j^^  Old  Books  of  all  kinds.  Pamphlets,  Autographs,  bought  for  cash,  or  takes 
in  exchange 

H^" Orders  addressed  a?  above  wi'l  rec^ivp  nromnt  attention.  oct Iv 

G.  B.  STACY  &  SON, 

1308    aiacl    1310    Main    Street, 
RICHMOND,  VIRG-INIA, 

Have  the  Largest  Stcck  of 

FVSirrTURi  km  mattresses 

To  be  found  south  of  New  Turk,  which   they  sell  as   low  as  can   be  done   by  any 
House  in  the  country. 

Call  and  examine  and  save  money  by  dealing  with  them.  nov — ly 


RICHMOND  NURSERIES, 

EICKaiQIfD,  TIESIKTA. 

FRANKLIN  DAVIS  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

"■    We  offer  for  the  Fail  and  Spring  Trade  the  Largest  CoUecnou  of  FRCIT  TREES. 
VINE',  ic,  ever  grown  in  the  Southern  States,  cou^'siing  in  pan  of 

S,000,000    TI^EES, 

Embracing  all  the  choicest  varieties  of  Fruits  adapted  e-pecial!y  for  the  South. 

1,000,000   "VTinNTESS, 

Consisting  of  every  variety  of  Small  Fruits. 

IIF"Send  for  Catalogues,  enclosing  postage  stamp.  nov — fif 
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THE  ONLY  RECOGNIZED  STAN- 
DARDS IN  CANE  MACHINERY  are 
the 

^^.      COOK'S  EVAPORATOR 

AND    THE 

^niVIOTOR  CANE  MILL. 

§-]     1      17,000  COOKS    EVAPORATORS 
-^"^S^  arc  in  use,  and  10,000  VICTOR  CANE 
MILLS,  all  warranted. 

Cook's  Evaporator,  1st  Premium  at  60  State  Fairs! 

Victor  Cane  Mill,  (introduced  in  1803,}  First  Premium  at  37  State  Fairs  ! 

Both  First  Premiums  at  Louisiana  Fair,  New  Orleans,  1868,  for  working  Southern 
Cane. 

All  attempts  thus  far  to  equal  these  unrivaled  machines  by  other  contrivances, 
have  SIGNALLY  FAILED  ON  TRIAL  ! 

Farmers  can',t  affnrd  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that  break  or  choke,  or  Evap- 
orators that  do  second  class  work  and  only  half  enough  at  that. 

"While  scores  of  new-faagled  inventions  have  come  up,  had  their  day,  and  sub- 
sided, the  'Cook'  goes  right  along,  constantly  increasing  in  reputation." — Prairie 
Farmer. 

"Successful  trial  for  years  has  given  the  Cook  Evaporator  and  Victor  Canb 
Mill  a  decided  reputation  for  superior  excellence  ;  we  can  heartily  recommend 
them." — American  Agriculturist. 

"  We  heartily  conime..d  the  Victor  Cane  Mill  and  Cook's  Su^ar  Evaporator  to 
the  attention  of  the  small  planters  of  Louisiana." — John  H.  DoroHERTT  &  Co. 
Btnum,  Sam'l  Latcock,  Henet  Evans,  Committee;  R.  H.  Day,  Prest.  La.  St.  Fair 
Ass. ;  A.  D.  Lttle,  Sec'y. 

The  Sorgo  Hand  Book  and  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free. 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Bltmyer,  Day  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  0,  Blyji  er.  Fearing  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
mauuracturers  of  the  VICTOR  GRAIN  DRILL  AND  BUCKEYE  THRE.SHER. 
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FOR  THE  YEGET.1BIE 


FLOWER  GAEDEN. 


Gnss  Seeds,  Field  Seeds.  Evergreens,  Plants,  Ro  e?.  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Gladio- 
lus, Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  A-paragus  Rots,  Early  Potatoes,  Onion  Sets, 
Books,  Implements,  &c. 

]VE\V^    PLAI^JTS  A1VI>    SEEDS,    XSTl. 

Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1871,  containing  full  descriptive  lists  of  the  above, 
(144  pages,)  beautfuUy  illustrated  with  engravings  and  colored  plate,  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp. 

Dealers  supplied  on  libera!  terms.  A  wholesale  catalogue  (for  Dealers  only)  will 
be  mailed  on  application.     Address 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

jan — 3t  714  Chestaut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Booh  and  Job  Printers, 


AOVKRTISIJNU  SHKET. 


Virginia  Narsery  &  Wine  Comp'y, 

PROPRIETORS  OF 

HERMITA&E  NURSERIES! 


i^iaii:^^03srr>,  "^j^. 


FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES, 


I  'Al 


km 


PO  <l 


<M)  sfe«K;Jite! 


hMui 


SHRUBBBRY^  d^c. 


100,000  Apple  Trees, 
100,000  Peach  Trees, 

50,000  Pear  Trees, 

50,000  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Apricot  Trees, 
100,000  Grape  Vines, 

A  full  assortment — embracing  all  the  new  and  approved  varieties.     Trees 

well  grown,  vigorous  and  warranted  true  to  name.     Also,  a  large  stock  of 

SMALL    FRUITS: 

siRjiW6[R!ii[s,  mnmiii,  Goosfefneifs, 

Our  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees, 

&c.,  is  large  and  well  selected. 

Catalogues  furnished  upon  application,  and  correspondence  invited  with 
all  in  want  of  Trees,  and  information  upon   the  subject  of  Fruit  Culture. 

Address, 

ALiLAl^r  &  JOHNSOig^ 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

Sep  1870— ly  Box  46  Richmond,  Va. 
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THE    INTETT    irOIiK~TIM:ES. 

A  POI.ITICAI.,  LITERART    ANB    SIISC£l,I.A9rEOrS  NEWSPAPER. 

The  New  York  Times, — started  in  September,  1851, — has  for  many  years  been 
recognized  as  among  the  most  successful,  popular,  and  influential  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Its  proprietors,  with  greatly  increased  resources  and  experience,  will 
spare  no  pains  to  extend  and  strengthen  its  claims  upon  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  public. 

The  Times  is  a  Republican  journal,  and  will  be  devoted,  as  in  the  past,  to  an 
intelligent  and  firm  support  of  the  Republican  Party.  It  will  sustain,  with  all  its 
ability,  the  princ'p'.es  and  policy  which  have  rendered  the  party  so  justly  famous 
in  our  history.  It  will  advocate  those  measures  by  which  the  honor  the  peace,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  can  be  best  conserved  and  promoted.  It  will  vindicate 
our  dignity  before  foreign  nations,  and  will  discount  nance  aught  by  which  our 
B  I'-refp  ct  or  love  for  repuhlic^n  institutions  could  be  endangered. 

The  Times  desires  to  be  judged  by  the  highest  possible  standr.rl  of  journalism. 
Itv  Editorial  Depaetmest  will  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  fairnes-!  and  impar- 
tiality, tree  alike  from  personal  rancor  or  undue  favoritism  ;  and  will  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ablest  and  moft  experiencc-d  writers  upon  all  the  subjects  treateoi. 
It?  CoBBESPOSDExCE  will  be  full  and  timely.  Its  Reports  will  be  prepared  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  will  embrace  every  fact  or  public  expression  of  opinion  that 
possesses  interest  or  importance.  The  Literary  Department  will  be  in  thoroughly 
capable  hands,  and  will  present  a  fall  review  of  the  literature,  the  fine  arts,  the 
music,  and  the  drama  of  the  day. 

As  a  family  paper,  free  from  all  appeals  to  vulgar  or  impure  tastes,  the  Times 
will  continue  unexceptionable,  and  may  be  safely  admitted  to  every  domestic  circle. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the  Times  will  include,  in  addition  to  all  the  news,  selected 
and  original  literary  matter  of  the  most  varied  and  agreeable  character.  Special 
arrangemer^ts  have  been  made  to  impart  new  attrtictions  to  this  feature  of  the  paper. 

The  Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  editions  of  tht;  Times  will  be  compiled  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  will  contain  selections  from  the  most  important  contents  o"  the 
Daily  issut,  besides  matters  of  interest  to  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country. 
All  who  prefer  a  newspaper  but  once  or  twice  a  week  will  find  these  editions  admi- 
ra'nly  suited  to  iheir  requirements. 

A  special  edition  of  the  Times  for  European  circulation  will  be  published  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  in  time  for  the  European  mails,  and  will  b«  valuable  and 
welcome  to  our  friends  abroad,  whether  Americans  or  of  any  other  nationality  than 
our  own. 

All  these  editions  of  the  Times  are  of  the  very  largest  size,  on  large  quarto 
sheets,  each  containing  fifty  six  columns,  printed  in  clear  and  legible  type,  at  the 
following  rates  : 

mail  subscribers. 

The  Daily  Times,  per  annum,  including  the  Sunday  Edition $12 

The  Daily  Times,  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  Sunday  Edition 10 

The  Sunday  Edition,  per  annum  2 

The  Semi-Weekly,  per  annum 3 

Two   copies,  one  year 5 

Ten  copies,  one  year 25 

An   extra  copy  to  getter-np  of  club,  and  a  splendid  steel  engraving  of  the  late 
Hexey  J.  Raymond. 

The  Weekly  Times,  per  annum 2 

Five  copies,  one  year „ 8 

Ten  copies,  one  year 15 

An  extra  copj  to  getter-up  of  club,  and  a  splendid  steel  engraving  of  the  late 
Hbsry  J.  Raymond. 

Twenty  copies,  one  year 25 

An  extra  copy  to  getter-np  of  club,  and  a  splendid  steel  engraving  of  the  late 
Henry  J.  Raymond. 
The  European  Edition,  per  annum,  postage  extra 3 

Subscriptions  to  either  of  our  editions  received  for  a  less  length  of  time  than 
one  year  at  the  yearly  rate. 

The  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly  mailed  to  clergymen  at  the  lowest  club  rates. 

Additions  may  be  made  to  clubs  at  club  rates. 

These  prices  are  invariable.  We  have  no  traveling  agents.  Remit  in  drafts  on 
New  York  or  Post  Office  Money  Orders,  if  possible,  and  where  neither  of  these  can 
be  procured  send  the  money  in  a  registered  letter.  All  Postmasters  are  obliged  to 
register  letters  when  requested  to  do  so,  and  the  system  is  an  absolute  protection 
agaii  St  losses  by  mail.     Address  H.  J.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 

jan — 6t  Times  Office,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Authorized  Capital,  $250,000.     |       Accumulations,  $242,074.36. 

CHARTERED  BY  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA. 

OFFICE    N,  E.  Corner  Main  and  Ninth  Streets,  Eichmond,  Ya. 

This  Company  issues  Participating  Policies  on  Farm  and  City  Property,  by  which 
the  insured  becomes  a  member  of  the  Compiany,  sharing  in  its  profits.  Semi-aiinuiil 
Dividends  of  three  per  cent.,  payable  to  the  Mutual  t'oUcy  Holders  of  this  Company, 
declared  .July  1,  1869  ;  Janu^iry  1.  1870  ;  and  July  1st,  1870. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE 

S@^tLeia  MRtnal  l/if e  Insurance^  CQMUaaf 

Of  the  City  of  Richmond,  Ya., 
July  \st  1870. 

Number  of  Policies  issued 3,316 

Amount  of  Property  insured $4,641,979  36 

Amount  of  Deposit  Notes  deposited  with  the  Company 204,369  96 

Amount  of  Cash  Premiums  and  Fees  received 114,375  04 

Amount  paid  for  Losses,  Expenses,  Salaries,  Commissions,  kz 76,670  64 

Losses  adjusted  not  due 320  00 

Dr.  H.  G.  DAVIDSON,  President.  H.  S.  PRICE.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

JORDAN  H.  MARTIN,  Vice  President.      J.  E.  NEISVY ANGER,  Ass  t  Secretary. 

Solicitor. 

sept — 6m 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

Tivo  Dollars  pfr  Annum.. 

64  PAGES  READING  MATTER. 

30  PAGES  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WALKER,  EVANS  &  COGSWELL, 

D.  WYAtF  AIKEN, 

csjjin:sToy,  s,  a 
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Til  ®LB  ®§mil@I  MAMISII. 

A  YIRQINIA  MONTHLY. 
nicn3Xo:ivr>,  va., 

LITERARY, 

BIOGRAPHICAL, 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Old  Dominion  is  made  up  of  original  articles  bj  some  of  the 
most  accomplished  writers  in  the  country. 

Subscription  $1  50  a  year. 

Persons  desiring  to  advertise  or  subscribe  will  please  address 
through  the  post  office, 

M.  W.  HAZLEWOOD,^ 

jan— tf  Richmond,  Ya. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

C.  H.  WINSTON,  D.   LEE  POWELL, 

THOS.  R.  PRICE,  JOHN  M.  STROTHER, 

H.   H.  HARRIS. 
W.   H.  RUFFNER,   Superintendent  Public  Instruciion. 
The  Journal  is  the   property  of  the  Education  Association,  and   its  objects  are 
the  promotii  n  of  the  interests  of  Education.   The  means  employed,  summarily  stated, 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Essays  touching  the  designs,  processes,  results  and  auxiliary  appliances  of 
education. 

2  Essays  relating  to  the  qualifications,  character,  and  duties  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  function  of  instructing  the  young,  whether  as  teachers,  parents,  or 
otherwise. 

3.  Statistics  of  education,  showing  the  number,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  ages 
of  the  persons  under  instruction  in  Virginia,  and  elsewhere,  the  subjects  taught, 
the  text  books  employed,  &c. 

4.  Iiiformation  touching  textbooks,  and  free  specuLition  upon  their  respective 
merits. 

5.  And,  lastly,  whatever  other  matter  relating  to  education,  shall  be  of  interest 
or  utility  to  teachers  and  parents,  on  the  one  side,  or  to  the  great  public  on  the 
other. 


OFricE  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

Richmond,  Va.,    October  1,  1870. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  will  hereafter  contain  a  department  which 
■will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  Through  this 
channel  he  will  address  bis  official  communications  to  the  public  school  officers,  and 
convey  general  information  concerning  such  matters  as  will  tend  to  direct  and 
strengthen  the  officers  and  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duiie-^.  A  cipy  of  the 
Journal  will  be  sent  to  each  county  superintendent  and  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
State.  But  it  is  desirable  that  every  trustee  singly,  and  every  teacher,  should 
become  a  reader  of  this  periodical,  not  only  on  account  of  the  public  school  depart- 
ment, but  also  on  account  of  its  general  contents.  It  is  ably  conducted,  and  has 
always  been  the  ex,  onent  of  the  highest  intelligence  in  Virginia.  Hereafter  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  wants  of  the  teachers  of  primary  schools.  Public 
school  officers  will  do  great  service  to  the  geneial  ciuse  of  education,  and  greatly 
facilitate  their  labors  by  multiplying  readers  to  ihis  the  only  periodical  iu  Virginia 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  educa-ion.  W.  H.  Kuffnee, 

Supt.  Public  In.-iraction. 

All  communications  on  bnsiness  matters  should  be  addressed  to 

M.  W.  HAZLEWOOD, 

jan — tf  Richmond,  Va.        ^ 
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YIRGINIA  SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEnM     THE 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

Via  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  and  RICHMOND,  VA., 

B^Sr    THE 

RICHIIOXD  A\D  DAWILLE  A\D  PlEDliO\T  RAIUVAV  LI\'E, 

AND  ITS  CONNECTIONS, 

The  North  Carolina  &  Charlotte,  Augusta  &  Columbia 

THIiOXJOH:      SCHEDULE. 

GOING  SOUTH. 
Leave  Npw  Tork  at 9.20  P.  M. 

Philaaelphia 11  30  P.  M. 

Baltimore 4  15  A.  M. 

Wa^bincrton 7  fQ  A.  M. 

Richmond 3.00  P.  M. 

Greensboro' 12  32  A.  M. 

Charlotte 5.50  A.  M. 

Columbia 12.50  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Augusta 6.15  P.  M. 

Connectipg  with  Georgia  Railroad  for  Atlanta,  &c.,  and  with  the  Central  Rail- 
road for  Macoij,  Columbus,  Savannah,  &c. 

GOING  NORTH. 

Leave  Augusta 7.00  A.  M. 

Columbia 12.35  A.  M. 

Charlotte 7.00  P.  M. 

Greensboro' 1.00  A.  M- 

Richmond  11.15  A    M. 

Washington 9.00  P.  M. 

Passengers  s-t 'pping  at  Baltimore  arrive  at  Washington  in  time  to  take  the  7.30 
P.  M.  Train  fur  that  city. 

Leave  Baltimore 10.30  P.  M, 

Arrive  at  New  York 6.10  A.  M. 

Ask  for  Tickets  via  RICHMOND,  DAN^7ILLE  &  GREENSBORO'. 

FARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROUTE! 

BwA.G-C3-^^G-E    CI^ECSIBID    T:E3:iiO"crc3-£a:. 

For  Through.  Tickets 

From  B.ALTIMORE.  apply  at  Ticket  Offices  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroal,  Camden 
Street  Depot,  and  vSoutheast  coraer  Baltimore  and  C  ilvert  streets. 

From  WASHINGTON,  apply  at  Office  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
Railroad,  No.  380  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  on  Board  of  the  Boats  on  the 
Potomac  R!v?r. 

From  PHILADELPHIA,  apply  at  Ticket  >  ffices  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  Qn  1  Bal- 
timore R:iilroaJ,  under  the  Continental  Hotel,  and  corner  of  Broad  aud  Wash- 
ingiou  Areuue. 

From  NEW  YORK,  apply  at  the  Office  of  Great  Southern  Mail  Route,  No.  193 
Broadway;  at  the  Office  of  the  New  Jersey  R.  R.  Company,  foot  of  Courtlandt 
street;  at  ^iSl  Broadway,  corner  of  Amity  street ;  at  Dodd's  Express  Offices, 
94i  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  1  Court  street,  Brooklyn. 

C.  BOUKNIGHT,  THOS.  DODAMEAD, 

Suj>t.  Charlotte  ^  S.  C.  ^-  C.  ^-  A.  R.  R.  Sup't  Richmond  ^-  Danville  R.  R. 

S.  G.  GRASTY,  ALBERT  JOHNSON, 

Ayent,  Baltimore.  Sup't  jyortk  Carolina  Railroad, 

C^  This  Line  will  soon  be  shortened  12  hours,  which  will  make  it  12  hoursin 
advance  of  any  other  route  between  NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ORLEANS. 
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FRUIT  FARM 


NURSERIES. 

VhkSVS  FOa  TBE  SttBTH. 

An  irainense  stock  of  Gmpes,  Strawberrios,  Rispberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseber- 
ries, Currants,  etc.,  of  the  best  quality  .and  vnrieties,  specially  adapted  to  the  South, 
which  we  are  offering  at  the  loivest  rates  We  send  j-lants  BY  MAIL,  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  (juaranteeing  safe  CHrria;Te,  any  time  during  winter. 

Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Li.st  for  1871,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

FLOWERS. — We  have  an  immense  stock  of  Koses  and  Flowers,  Shrubs,  etc.,  of 
all  kinds,  Catalogue  of  which  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  for  .5  cents. 

R.  CU  VI  MINGS  &  CO., 

jan — 3m  Successors  to  J.  Knox,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SPREAD  THE  TRUTH. 

Some  medical  men  in>isi  that  it  is  undigniSed  to  advertise  a  remedy,  however 
valuable  it  may  be.  Queer  reasoning  this.  It  is  like  saying  that  an  article  which 
the  world  needs  should  be  hid  in  a  corner — that  benefits  and  blessings  may  be  too 
widely  diffused — that  the  means  of  protecting  and  restoring  health  should  be  a 
close  monopoly,  and  not  accessible  to  all.  The  argument  is  bad.  It  is  worse  than 
that,  it  is  inhuman.  Suppose  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters — an  absolute  specific  for 
dyspepsia,  biliousness  and  nervous  debility — had  never  been  known  beyond  the 
repertoirie  of  the  faculty,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Instead  of  curing 
and  invlgoratiog  millions,  the  good  effects  of  the  preparation  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  comparntive  few.  There  is  the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  light 
should  not  bt  hid  under  a  bushel ;  that  whatever  is  excellent  should  be  placed  as  a 
city  on  a  hill,  where  all  mfn  can  take  cognizance  of  it.  It  is  upon  this  pripciple 
that  the  Bitters  have  been  advertised  and  continue  to  be  advertised  in  every  news- 
paper of  any  prominence  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  that  the  spontaneous 
testimonials  in  ita  favor  have  bt'en  translated  into  all  written  languages.  Thousands 
enjoy  perfect  health  to  day  who  would  be  languishing  on  beds  of  sickness  if  the 
newspapers  had  not  spread  the  truth  tcith  regard  lo  this  unequalled  invigorant  and  cor- 
rective far  and  wide.  8uppo>e  profit  has  been  reaped  from  this  publicity  Is  that  any 
argument  against  it  ?  If  the  public  health  has  been  protected;  if  Uvea  have  been 
saved ;  if  the  feeble  have  been  strengthened  and  the  sick  restored,  great  good  has 
been  accomplished ;  and  who  so  mean  as  to  grudge  to  exertions  thus  directed  their 
fair  reward  ? 

SEND  FOR  OUR 

SEED  AND  FLOWER 

For  1871. 

ALLAN  &  JOHNSON, 

P.  0.  B  X  46.  150b  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 

jan— Sm 


w 


INSERT  FOLDOUT  HERE 


Il'iu'^e,  and  TerrpU's  St  tre.  Caekr>T  Township,  southeast  of  Louisa  Court 
II  'usp,  and  parallel  t)  it.  with  ,137  square  tnile«  of  territory,  and  voting  at 
ThomsL.n's  Cross  R  lads.  Cuckoo  and  Fredericks  Hall;  and  Jackson  Township, 
southeast  of  Cucko  i  and  next  to  the  Ilvnover  line,  with  114  square*  miles  of 
area,  and  having  its  voting  places  at  Jones'  Mill,  Jacksjn  P.  0.,  and  Bumpass' 
Depot. 

Louisa  county  is  sitaated  in  the  belt  '  f  country  that  expends  through  Vir- 
ginia from  northe:i<-t  to  southwest  between  the  Piedmont  country,  the  land  of 
hills  and  "coves"  (enclosed  vallt^ys).  on  the  wfst  and  the  Tidewater  country, 
the  land  bathed  by  the  ocean  waters,  on  the  ea«t,  and  that  may  very  properly 
be  call  d  the  "middle  country,"  forming;  a  vast  undulatinj:  plain  that  slopes 
from  the  ea«tpro  base  of  the  outliers  of  the  Aopalaf.hain  mountains,  from  an 
elevation  of  400  or  500  feet  for  an  average  of  75  miles,  southeastwardly,  to  the 
granite  riaj  that  boun  Is  the  Tide-water  country  ;  this  is  the  region  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  of  slates  and  schists  of  various  kinds,  running  northeast  and 
southwe*-t,  parallel  with  the  miunta-n'?  to  the  west,  and  generally  dipping  to 
the  southeast,  containing  strata  of  gold  bearing  quartz,  roofing  and  other  slates 
and  deposits  of  valuable  iron  ores. 

The  fuUuwiog  table  gives  tbe  populatioD  of  Louisa  at  each  census : 


Censos. 

Fice  Vftve. 

Fne  Colored. 

Siavcs. 

TotaL 

•       1700    . 

?,  ^9(\ 

14 

4  .-i73 

8  407 

1  S!  !0 

.',  7r,8 

l:;-2 

5  *J'.I2 

1 1  802 

IH't 

.". ::»?. 

loT 

G430 

11  0(»0 

1-2  1 

5  067 

219 

7  5<iO 

l.J  746 

]>:,ii 

f..4r,8 

3<'l 

9  382 

10  151 

Is-io 

r,  (M7 

370 

9  010 

15  4.33 

i            IS.^1 

('.  4-19 

-398 

9  K<i4 

10.091 

ISii'.l 

'■.  1^:; 

324 

10  104 

.  IG.7j»l 

is7u 

1^.339 

At  the  firs*  cPTi«!us,  in  1700,  there  were  about  10  inhabitants  to  each  square 
mile,  and  in  1870  about  32,  tl  e  population  having  doubled  in  80  years.  This 
wa-s  one  of  the  10  large  slaveholding  counties  of  Virginia.  The  county  has  but 
few  manufac'ur  ng  e^tHblishments — 57  of  all  kinds  in  18G0:  of  these,  13  were 
prist  mills.  14  saw  mills,  and  10  tobacco  factories;  the  capital  invested  was 
$218.8(!0.  antl  ihe  value  of  the  articles  f  reduced  $455,950— the  leading  manu- 
facture was  tobace » 

Bv  the  census  of  1800  there  were  in  this  county  156,950  ^cres  of  improved  and 
1.^.2  889  acres  of  unimproved  land,  in  farm*,  valued  at  $2  232  079,  an  average  of 
$^7  70  per  acre  ;  the  Jand  was  divided  into  718  farm-*.  430  of  these  contained 
letwcn  100ar.>r-5fW"»  a«rfs.  05  had  between  500  and  1,000,  and  7  c  mtained  over 

I  fK>0  s)(--rn< :  an  m«xt  of  the  farrrs  wpre  large.  The  vahio  of  the  rpal  estate  was 
.^4  873  166  of  the  ppr-nnal,  $9  873  828.  the  agz'Pgif e  814  740  004.  The  live  stock 
of  the  <vHi«i»v  was  2.485  hor^ps,  1  037  mulps,  &c.,  3,050  milch  c  )ws,  2.058  work 
oxpn.  4  377  '  thpr  c»«t'»*.  7  674  sh^ep,  10  259  swine,  all  val'jed  at  $556  856.  The 
r  imty  P'oluc-d  258  265  husJiph  of  wheat.  383  683  of  (*orn.  165,111  of  oats, 
4,798  087  p<nn^-«  of  toba-co.  10  422  p  lucds  of  vo(d,  14  004  bushels  of  Irish 
TMita'^oes.  and    17.050  of  tjweef,  03,S60  pounds  of  bufer,  12.427   tons  of  hay, 

II  614  pouo'^s  of  h  'ney,  Ac.     In  the  pridueti  m  of  t  ibaciO  tbis  was  one  of  the 

6  mo^t  pr  dnc'ive  c'unt'es  in  t'le  State.  ofoduMng  ab  >ut  one  twenty-fifch  of 
ihp  iTop  of  the  S  at'.  The  cinnty  had  25  ehurhes  with  acconoiolati  .ns  for 
14  OK),  »e  y  nearly  the  wh  le  po  lolat  on  :  11  jf  'he  ohurc-'es  we-e  Baptist  and 

7  Meth  .di  t.     To-  number  of  fami  iea  in  the  coaaty  was  1.217. 

Jed.  lloTCHKisa. 

<^ftunton.  Va  .  Die  20,  1870.  \    '         .   . 

L  'uisa.  o-ie  of  the  Ooliini^l  counties  of  Virginia  was  formed  from  Hanover, 
in  1742,  by  thp  GTeral  Ass^mfily,  in  session  at  William«Viurg.  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  G  'V  Gonch  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  ;  it  was  nampd  in 
hon  »r  of  L'uisi.  a  daughter  of, the  reigning  monarch,  who,  substquently  bj 
marriage  became  Queen  of  Decmaik. 
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DEVOTED   TO 


Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  the  Mining,  Mechanic  and  Household  Arts. 

Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts.-^XENOPHON'. 
Tillage  and  Pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State,— Sully. 

J\MES  T.  JOHXSOX,  1  <r  t. 

JOHN  xM.  ALLAN,        } MAXAGiyG  Editors. 

New  Scries.  RICHMOND,  VA.,  JANUARY,  1871.  Vol.  V-No.  1- 

^jricultural  geparluunt. 


Farm  Schools. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  establishment  of  agricultural, 
farm,  and  labor  schools,  and  so  little  has  been  successfully  done  in 
this  direction,  that  the.  subject  is  approached  with  some  trepidation. 
But  believing  that  the  necessity  exists  for  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
looking  to  the  proper  education  of  farmers,  and  also  of  farm  labor- 
ers, it  becomes  a  duty  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In 
this  State,  nothing  very  practical  has  yet  been  done.  Two  institu- 
tions of  learning  have  added  Chairs  of  Acjriculture  to  their  faculties, 
and  one  is  about  establishing  an  experimental  farm  ;  but  these  will 
afford  few  more  facilities  for  obtaining  agricultural  knowledge  than 
could  have  been  had  hitherto  in  almost  any  collegiate  course.  The 
experimental  farm,  conducted  solely  as  such,  may  add  something  to 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  conductor,  but  nothing  directly 
to  those  that  are  being  taught.  There  may  be  a  few  wealthy  ag!*- 
culturists  in  the  country  at  large  who  would  desire  that  their  soti.s 
should  learn  the  science  of  farming  alone,  not  expecting  them  to 
engage  in  agriculture  for  profit.  But  the  few  of  this  class  are  lost 
in  the  multi*^ude  who  must  know  how  to  plow,  and  who  must  have 
had  the  physical  training  necessary  to  fit  them  for  such  labor.    "We 
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know  that  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  agricultural 
colleges  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  primary  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, practical  agricultural  schools — claiming  that  home  training  on 
the  farm  sufficiently  accomplishes  the  object.  This  certainly  is  not 
true  for  that  class  of  persons  who  would  be  most  benefitted  by  this 
kind  of  teaching.  It  is,  of  course,  intended  to  teach  a  boy  something 
else  than  how  to  work,  and,  may  be,  to  prepare  him  for  a  creditable 
reception  at  an  agricultural  college.  How  is  this  to  be  done  at 
home  ?  Is  the  fathar  to  devote  one  half  of  the  day  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  school  and  hearing  recitations  ?  If  farmers  are  com- 
petent, and  have  time  to  instruct  their  children  in  everything  else, 
as  well  as  in  farming  operations,  there  is  no  longer  the  necessity 
for  schools  of  any  kind,  for  the  same  capacities  and  opportunities 
belong,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  to  persons  engaged  in  any  other 
occupation.  Such  a  thing  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attempted.  If  the  boy 
can  be  spared  at  all  from  the  farm,  he  is  sent  to  the  nearest  school, 
where,  either  in  or  out  of,  or  on  the  way  to  or  from  it,  he  too  often 
idles  away  the  best  part  of  the  day.  After  a  few  years  of  this  he  is 
either  sent  from  home  to  some  higher  school  from  whence  he  returns 
with  no  practical  knowledge  of  farm  work  or  management,  or  goes 
at  once  to  work  on  the  farm  with  no  habits  of  industry,  no  capacity  for 
labor,  and  under  the  same  system  which  has,  in  all  probability,  been 
depleting  the  land  for  several  generations.  It  is  earnestly  believed 
that  the  remedy  for  all  this  will  be  found  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  which  a'  portion  of  the  time  will  be  occupied  in  intellec- 
tual education,  and  another  portion  in  physical  development,  giving 
to  the  latter  its  due  prominence,  and  having  always  in  view  the  in- 
utility of  teaching  a  boy  that  certain  things  should  be  done  without 
teaching  him  how  to  do  them.  It  is  acknowledged  that  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  farm  schools,  and  that 
they  have  generally  failed  ;  but  we  firmly  believe  in  their  final  suc- 
cess. We  must  first  understand  that  an  intelligent  working  farmer 
may  and  should  occupy  as  elevated  a  position  as  one  whose  means 
may  have  placed  him  beyond  the  necessity  of  personal  labor — that 
in  fitting  our  boys  to  become  successful  farmers  we  are  not  lowering 
their  future  social  position.  With  the  removal  of  this  prejudice 
will  depart  the  objections  to  sending  them  to  a  school  where  phys- 
ical labor  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  If  a  man  can  get  so  far 
as  to  determine  that  his  son  shall  be  a  farmer,  no  ground  for  objec- 
tion to  such  teaching  can  remain,  for  no  true  father  is  willing  to 
restrict  his  son  to  such  an  education  as  can  only  give  him  mediocrity 
in  the  occupation  he  has  chosen. 
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One  cause  of  failure,  hitherto,  in  such  schools  as  we  advocate,  has 
been  in  the  effort  to  make  them  self-sustainig  by  the  labors  of  the 
scholars.  The  labor  was  unskilled,  and  could  not,  from  the  nature 
of  the  institution,  be  constantly  applied — not  available,  probably,  at 
times  when  most  needed — and  hence  not  adapted  to  successful  farm- 
ing operations.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  scholars  should  not  pay 
as  much  for  this  sort  of  education  as  in  other  schools;  and  then  the 
regular  work  of  the  farm  could  be  performed  by  hired  hands  when 
the  lesson  was  over.  But  these  schools  need  not  be  all  alike  either 
in  object  or  conduct.  Another  kind  may  be  established  to  afford 
opportunities  for  education  to  young  men  who  are  without  money, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  in  the  only  coin  they  have — their  labor.  A 
farmer  in  an  adjoining  State  found  much  difficulty  in  getting  his 
farm  work  done  after  the  war ;  and,  being  capable  of  giving  instruc- 
tion, bargained  with  four  young  men  to  teach  them  half  the  time 
for  their  labor  the  other  half.  He  says  the  experiment  was  emi- 
nently successful,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  three  of  them 
went  away,  there  were  five  applicants  for  their  places.  This  may 
just  as  well  be  done  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  if  no  individual  is  found 
bold  enough  to  make  the  trial,  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  will  give  it  their  attention,  and,  if  unable  to  accom- 
plish anything  alone,  that  they  will  seek  and  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
State. 


Virginia  and  Immigration. 


"  C.  H.  G.,  Providence,  R.  I. — At  present  I  am  in  a  business  in 
this  city  that  would  probably  make  me  rich  in  time  if  my  health 
would  permit,  but  of  that  I  am  afraid,  as  it  is  poorer  every  year: 
Now,  I  want  to  go  West  and  try  stock-raising,  as  I  always  had  a 
liking  for  that,  beside  some  experience.  I  am  worth  about  $5,000  ; 
now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  which  State  (all  things  considered)  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  go  to.  I  suppose  the  most  important  qual- 
ifications would  be  cheap  land,  mild  winters,  and  a  healthy  climate. 

*'  J.  B.  Lyman — This  young  man  is  sensible  to  desire  to  leave  town, 
but  it  is  impossiule  for  us  to  say  where  he  should  go.  One  might 
say  Iowa,  another  Kentucky  or  Western  North  Carolina.  He  should 
(as  he  seems  to  have  plenty  of  money)  visit  several  localities  and 
judge  for  himself.  Stock-raising  is  a  good,  independent  sort  of 
business,  and  he  can  no  doubt  better  himself,  both  physically  and 
financially,  by  engaging  in  it." — Far.  Inst.  Club. 

We  have  frequently  noticed  inquiries  similar  to  the  above  addressed 
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to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  and  have  as  often  been  surprised 
to  see  the  answers  that  are  returned.  In  no  single  instance  do  we 
recollect  having  seen  Virginia  recommended  as  a  good  locality  for 
those  wishing  cheap  and  productive  lands;  and  we  begin  to  think 
that  the  geographical  knowledge  of  our  New  York  agriculturists 
must  be  somewhat  limited.  It  is  true  that  each  State  has  its  claims, 
and  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Lyman  says,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  such  interrogatories;  still,  the  persistence 
with  which  mention  of  Virginia  has  been  avoided  by  this  Club,  leads 
us  to  conclude  either  that  the  members  are  ignorant  of  the  advant- 
ages it  offers,  or  are  disposed,  for  some  unexpressed  reason,  to  ignore 
them.  Hoping  that  it  may  be  the  first  cause,  and  not  the  latter, 
we  propose  to  state  a  few  reasons  why  Virginia  offers  extraordinary 
inducements  to  those  who  wish  to  invest  in  land  either  for  aorricul- 
tural,  horticultural,  or  stock-raising  purposes. 

First — The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious ;  our  winters  are 
never  severe,  in  the  sense  that  that  word  is  used  in  the  Middle,  West- 
ern, and  New  England  States;  stock  range  our  mountains  the  entire 
winter  without  shelter. 

■  Second — The  land  is  rich  and  productive.  The  prairies  of  the 
West  do  not  produce  better  grass  than  the  cattle-growing  regions  of 
Virginia. 

Third — Land  is  cheap,  comparatively  and  absolutely.  Compar- 
atively, even  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  large  cities  ;  quality,  near- 
ness to  market,  prospective  value,  &c.,  being  considered.  Abso- 
lutely, since  magnificent  grass  lands  lying  within  ten  miles  of  the 
line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  may  be  bought  for  one 
and  two  dollars  per  acre,  and  as  cheaply  along  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Railroad. 

Fourth — Access  to  market  is  freer  than  in  any  State  in  which 
land  can  be  purchased  at  double  the  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought 
here.  Take,  for  instance,  the  great  cattle  region  of  the  western  and 
southwestern  portions  of  Virginia.  Through  one  part  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroad  runs,  giving,  with  its  connections,  easy 
and  rapid  communication  with  Richmond,  Alexandria,  Washington, 
and  Baltimore.  Through  the  other,  the  great  trunk  line,  the  con- 
solidated railroad  with  its  connections,  securing  direct  communica- 
tion with  all  the  above  cities  as  well  as  with  Lynchburg,  Petersburg, 
and  Norfolk. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  these  roads  are  ever  im- 
peded by  snow  or  frost,  and  are  open  during  the  entire  year.  Now, 
we  ask,  what  other  State  presents  so  many  advantages  to  the  settler 
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and  capitalist  ?  Where  will  you  find  land  and  climate  adapted  to 
the  production  of  tobacco,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and 
cattle  only  second  (if  second)  to  those  of  Texas,  which  can  be 
bought  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  with  direct  rail  and 
water  communications  with  all  parts  of  the  continent?  To  all  in- 
quirers like  C.  H.  G.,  we  would  say,  come  and  look  at  Virginia 
before  locating,  and  we  do  not  fear  their  going  elsewhere. 


Goodwyn  Agpicultural  Club. 

The  Club  met  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Hester,  August  27, 
1870.     Mr.  J.  C.  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

After  the  regular  disposition  of  the  previous  proceedings,  Mr.  R. 
J.  Hicks,  who  was  appointed  for  an  essay  upon  rotation  of  crops, 
excused  himself,  and  gave  the  following  verbally  : 

In  our  present  cramped  circumstances  I  think  our  aim  is  or  should 
be  to  get  the  larget  yield  from  the  smallest  surface  Take,  then, 
fifty  acres  for  a  two-horse  farm.  Lay  ofi"  ten  acres  for  tobacco — 
granting  that  to  be  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
here.  Make  it  thoroughly  rich  from  home  if  possible,  otherwise 
with  the  best  commercial  manure.  It  must  not  bring  less  than 
1,500  pounds  of  tobacco.  Follow  with  wheat  and  grass  ;  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bushels  for  one,  you  will  be  apt  to  get.  Then  a  good 
clover  crop,  standing  one  season,  turn  under  and  put  in  corn,  culti- 
vated level  upon  this  turf,  bringing  from  five  to  eight  barrels  per 
acre.  Then  comes  the  oat  crop  which  I  consider  highly  important 
and  valuable,  and  the  rotation  is  complete,  and  the  land  ready  for 
another  application  of  manure.  This  I  consider  the  best  manner 
to  take  out  all  the  different  fertilizing  properties  of  the  one  applica- 
tion of  manure — under  this  system  of  rotating  from  one  time  making 
rich  you  get  five  good  crops,  and  leave  the  land  in  better  heart  and 
condition  than  when  it  was  taken  up.  To  increase  your  farm,  sow 
peas  and  increase  your  number  of  sheep  and  cattle.  But  it  is  first 
necessary  to  come  down  to  this  fifty  acres.  You  will  find  them  more 
profitable  than  your  two  hundred  or  three  hundred,  cultivated  ?s 
now.  The  present  system  of  renting  will  carry  you  down.  The 
success  of  our  neighbor,  Mr.  W.  0.  Gregory,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  used  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  to  bring  him 
home-manure  for  his  tobacco  lots.  He  cultivated  nothing  but  rich 
land,  and  consequently  scarcely  ever  failed. 

Mr.  Goodwyn  had  a  voluntary  essay  to  offer,  which  the  club  could 
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take  for  what  it  was  worth.  It  was  as  follows  :  "  What  I  have  de- 
sired and  labored  to  accomplish  has  been  the  successful  pursuit  of 
agriculture,  particularly  by  the  members  of  this  club.  To  this  end 
I  have  constantly  urged  and  repeat  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  preserve  your  land,  and  next  to  improve  it.  In  order  to  its  pre- 
servation, there  is  no  better  way  than  that  recommended  by  our 
president,  viz :  horizontal  plowing,  not  only  in  the  preparation  of 
the  land,  but  also  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  on  uneven  or  undu- 
lating surface — avoid  by  all  means  beds  or  ridges  and  hills  for  corn 
and  tobacco — and  to  improve,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  accu- 
mulate all  the  manure  the  resources  of  the  farm  are  capable  of,  and 
apply  as  fast  as  made  to  the  surface,  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
soil  immediately  before  planting,  and  also  to  the  growing  crop  as  far 
as  practicable,  adopting  the  rotation  of  crops  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Hicks  in  his  remarks  to-day.  Allot  off  a  portion  of 
land  commensurate  with  the  force  to  be  employed,  and  continue  it 
in  some  remunerative  crop — corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  clover,  peas,  grass, 
oats,  &c.  Allow  no  weeds  to  grow  on  this  chosen  ground.  If  you 
have  more  land  than  you  can  employ  profitably,  and  cannot  make  a 
judicious  sale  of  it,  rather  let  it  grow  up  than  rent  it  to  unskilled 
labor.  Remember  that  all  the  inheritance  your  children  can  reason- 
ably expect  is  the  profit  you  may  be  able  to  make  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  land  itself,  and  I  conjure  you,  by  all  means, 
not  to  leave  them  barren  fields  which  they  will  be  forced  to  abandon, 
but  rather  cultivate  in  them  a  fondness  for  your  pursuit  by  your 
own  success.  You  live  in  a  climate  not  excelled  on  this  continent, 
and  upon  land,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  soils,  capable  of  producing 
almost  every  crop  known  to  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
Mr.  G.  furnished  the  following — 

ROTATION  POR  TWO-HORSE  FARM. 

Manure — First  year,  corn  and  tobacco.  Second  year,  oats  and 
wheat.  Third  year,  peas  and  clover.  Fourth  year,  tobacco  and 
corn-  Fifth  year,  wheat  and  oats.  Sixth  year,  manure  and  com- 
mence again. 

The  president  requested  to  bear  from  Mr.  Charles  Gregory  re- 
garding the  use  he  had  made  of  ashes  this  season.  Mr.  G.  said  he 
applied  fifty  bushels  per  acre  (burnt  from  dead  and  refuse  wood) 
upon  some  second  year's  land,  and  by  the  side  of  them  270  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre.  Several  gentlemen  had  seen  the  tobacco,  and 
could  mark  no  difference  at  all. 

Mr.  D.  Cooper  had  applied  some  on  tobacco,  but  was  not  pleased 
'with  the  prospect,  and  had  put  on  guano. 
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Here  a  little  discussion  arose  upon  the  subject  of  manure  com- 
posting, &c. 

Mr.  Goodwyn  preferred  his  whiskey  straight.  If  you  have  got 
stable  manure,  what  is  the  use  of  mixing  dirt  along  with  it.  Carry 
it  to  the  field  and  incorporate  it  with  the  soil  already  there.  Unless 
you  get  mighty  rich  dirt  there  is  no  sense  in  it — though  I  am  not 
opposed  to  composting  altogether. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  had  visited  Edgecombe  many  years  ago,  and  thought 
it  was  one  of  the  poorest  counties  in  the  United  States ;  but  to-day 
it  is  one  of  the  first  counties  in  agriculture  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Hicks — Is  it  due  to  composting  ?  the  mixing  of  dirt  is 
really  no  benefit,  except  to  preserve  the  manure  and  keep  it  from 
heating. 

Mr.  Lewis  thought  it  was  all  due  to  the  great  amount  of  compost- 
ing done  there. 

The  President  remarked  that  composting  was  the  royal  road  to 
success  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hicks  was  astonished  how  little  real  knowledge  there 
was  of  farming.  Last  season,  as  a  young  planter,  he  followed  advice, 
but  would  now  advise  others  against  the  same  advice.  He  threw  up 
some  stiff",  red  land  with  a  two-horse  plow,  then  opened  a  deep  fur- 
row with  a  subsoil  lifter,  filled  the  trench  with  manure  and  put  fer- 
tilizer plentifully  on  top.  The  tobacco  took  a  beautiful  start ;  the 
rains  in  June  ran  it  up  rapidly.  Then  came  a  dry  spell  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  now  it  is  very  narrow,  indeed,  whilst  upon  the 
same  lot  I  tried  broadcasting,  and  the  result  is  I  have  got  large, 
broad  leaves  of  tobacco.  The  roots  of  the  plant  in  the  first  instance 
could  find  nothing  to  feed  upon  when  the  time  came  for  them  to 
spread,  whereas  broadcast  there  was  as  much  in  the  middle  of  the 
row  to  invite  and  nourish  the  roots  as  there  was  under  the  plant. 

Mr.  Goodwyn  urged  the  importance  of  a  little  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry to- know  how  to  economize  manure,  to  rotate,  kc.  He  instanced 
the  two  gentlemen  who  had  experimented  with  ashes — the  land  of 
the  one  needed  potash,  the  other  did  not. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper  remarked  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
amount  of  stock  necessary  to  manure  twenty  acres  upon  a  two-horse 
farm,  and  he  did  not  know  that  it  would  pay  to  hire  and  feed  hands 
to  cart  dirt. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hicks  thought  unless  it  did  we  could  not  farm. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  Secretary  Gray,  of  the  Augusta 
Agricultural  Congress  the  following  resolution  was  introduced  and 
passed : 
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Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  patriotic  purpose  of  organ- 
izing an  Agricultural  Association  of  the  Cotton  States,  and  that 
Messrs.  E.  H.  and  R.  J.  Hicks,  S.  A.  Goodwyn,  and  Ro.  and  N. 
A.  Gregory  be  appointed  delegates  to  the  Agricultural  Congress  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  October  26,  1870. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  £,  H.  Hicks,  the  club  adjourned  to  meet  at  his 

house,  September  27,  1870. 

Nathaniel  A.  Gkeqory,  Sec'y. 


Roads  and  Road  IVTaking. 

Roads  in  this  country  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  con- 
structed of  such  materials  as  are  available  immediately  along  their 
lines,  and  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  imperfect. 

In  this  as  in  other  countries  the  great  enemy  of  roads  is  frost,  and 
the  only  way  to  even  partially  prevent  its  ravages  is  to  construct 
roads  high  enough  to  allow  thorough  drainage.  The  flat  surfaces 
permitted  on  most  roads  in  this  country  is  their  most  radical  defect- 
The  result  is  rivers  of  mud  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  frozen  ruts 
of  indescribable  ugliness  and  discomfort  in  winter  until  such  time  as 
the  snow  covers  and  fills  them. 

A  few  days'  labor  devoted  to  thorough  ditching  along  the  sides 
of  roads  and  elevating  the  centres  where  they  have  settled  below  the 
proper  grade  would  greatly  mitigate  the  evils  complained  of.  This 
is  generally  done,  when  done  at  all,  by  throwing  back  on  the  road 
the  soil  excavated  from  the  ditches,  a  very  erroneous  method,  and 
almost  a  sheer  waste  of  labor.  Such  soil  is  generally  composed  of 
comminuted  and  pulverized  material  washed  off  from  tbe  road,  and 
will  only  temporarily  pack.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  very  dry  in 
snmmer  it  grinds  up  into  a  dust  heap,  and  is  blown  off  by  winds, 
and  washed  off  again  by  rains. 

All  soil  used  to  raise  the  \e\e\  of  roads  should  be  new  soil,  not  the 
washings  of  the  roads,  which  latter  should  be  carted  away.  Where 
roads  are  much  traveled  these  washings  are  a  valuable  manure,  and 
it  would  pay  well  to  cart  them  into  the  lands  lying  along  such  roads, 
from  which  soil  of  inferior  fertility  might  be  taken  to  form  the  road- 
ways. 

Wherever  practicable,  a  deep  hard  bed  of  stone  or  timber  should 
be  laid  below  the  reach  of  frost,  upon  which  the  surface  material 
should  be  distributed.  Gravel  stands  unrivaled  for  road  surfaces, 
but  it  is  not  available  in  many  localities.  Broken  stone,  however, 
is  obtainable  oftentimes  where  gravel  cannot  be  got,  and  answers 
the  purpose  very  well. 
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We  have  seen  a  road  laid  through  a  swamp  made  with  a  bed  of 
rough  logs,  well  sunk  down,  and  covered  with  a  mixture  of  blue  clay 
and  broken  stone,  which  was  excellent  in  all  respects,  having  almost 
as  good  and  permanent  a  surface  as  macadam. 

It  is  usual  to  work  country  roads  early  in  the  summer,  to  repair 
the  defects  caused  by  spring  upheavals.  This  done,  they  are  gen- 
erally left  till  the  ensuing  season,  when  the  same  operation  is  re- 
peated. But  a  little  labor  late  in  the  fall  would  pay  well  on  most 
roads.  This  labor  should  be  expended  in  securing  proper  drainage. 
All  sluices  should  be  opened  if  stopped,  the  roads  raised  where  the 
summer  wear  and  tear  have  depressed  them,  and  their  surfaces  made 
smooth,  so  that  the  water  m;iy  run  off"  with  the  utmost  facility. 
Neglect  in  these  particulars  is  always  dearly  paid  for  in  the  miring 
of  teams  and  wagons,  and  in  wear  and  tear  of  both  animals  and 
Yehicles. — Scientific  American  (extract). 


Deep  and  Shallow  Plowing. 


I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  what  is  called  deep  plow- 
ing, and  I  never  yet  have  seen  any  plowing  that  can  average  over 
six  inches  deep,  and  that  looked  so  deep,  to  an  inexperienced  per- 
son, it  could  easily  be  palmed  off  as  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  But 
after  trying  satisfactorily  both  deep  and  shallow  plowing,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  plowing  should  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
land  we  were  plowing.  If  I  went  into  a  field  with  but  four  inches 
soil,  I  would  turn  over  that  land  but  three  to  four  inches,  and  sub- 
soil in  the  furrow  of  the  turning  plow ;  that  would  be  my  system  for 
the  first  time  I  plowed  such  lands.  And  the  next  year  if  there  were 
stubble  or  weeds  on  the  land,  I  would  turn  under  again,  going  this 
time  from  four  to  six  inches — that  is,  I  would  never  plow  any  land 
deeper  than  its*  soil — the  first  plowing  with  a  turning  plow ;  but 
each  succeeding  breaking  up,  I  would  gradually  go  deeper,  until  I 
reached  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  which  is  the  maximum 
depth  I  have  yet  seen  done  by  the  very  best  plows,  plowmen  and 
team  of  two  and  three  horses  ;  and  if  we  have  weeds,  stubbles,  clover, 
or  peas  to  turn  under  annually  when  breaking  up,  a  soil  can  be 
made  deeper  than  when  we  first  commenced. 

My  rule  of  plowing  is,  to  be  governed  entirely  by  the  quality  of 
lands  I  am  going  to  plow  in.  If  deep  soil,  I  plow  deep,  and  do  not 
subsoil.  If  shallow  soil,  I  plow  shallow,  and  subsoil ;  and  put  on 
the  laud  such  crops  as  will  make  the  most  rubbish  to  turn  under — 
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and,  in  time,  a  field  of  shallow  soil  can  be  deepened  by  judicious 
plowing  and  rotation. 

I  would  never  turn  up  the  clay  to  the  surface  if  it  can  be  avoided; 
and  if  a  field  had  so  little  soil,  I  would  break  up  such  lands  entirely 
with  subsoil  plows — then  sow  them  down  with  small  grain,  cut 
stubbles  long,  and  then  turn  under  as  above  described. 

There  is  no  implement  we  use  of  so  much  importance  as  the  plow; 
it  is  our  first  and  greatest  implement ;  hence  every  farmer  should 
make  the  plow  and  plowing  his  study,  he  ought  so  to  understand  it, 
as  to  be  enabled  to  instruct  or  aid  the  manufacturer  in  its  construc- 
tion— telling  him  what  he  wants,  and  what  is  necessary  to  make 
a  plow  perfect.  But,  as  it  is,  there  are  so  few  farmers  who  under- 
stand the  plow  and  plowing,  we  have  been  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  manufacturer  to  suit  us  in  plows,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
ideas  of  what  the  plow  should  be,  and  right  or  wrong  in  con- 
struction, we  find  but  few  who  know  it.  The  plow  may  break  and 
turn  well,  and  the  draft  may  be  too  heavy,  or  the  draft  may  be  light, 
and  the  work  of  the  plow  imperfectly  done ;  also,  the  fault  some- 
times lies  in  the  gearing  in  of  the  beam.  But  be  the  fault  where  it 
is,  the  farmer  should  so  understand  the  plow,  plowing  and  gearing 
in  of  the  same,  as  to  detect  the  error  and  point  out  the  remedy.  If 
not,  his  plowings  are  accidental,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

In  turning  lands,  it  will  be  noticed  that  some  plows  turn  the  fur- 
row slice  flat  over,  or  lap  on  the  principle  of  shingling.  Where  the 
plow  turns  the  furrow  over  flat,  I  prefer  such  a  plow  for  manurial 
purposes,  that  is,  to  turn  under  clover,  weeds,  or  stubbles. 

But  in  breaking  the  ground  for  cultivation,  and  especially  for 
corn,  give  me  the  plow  that  lodges  its  furrows — as,  when  the  furrows 
are  so  lodged,  the  ground  remains  longer  loosened  and  broken — as 
it  is  not  so  easily  run  together  and  compressed  by  rains  as  when 
the  turning  over  is  flat. — John  L.  Dent,  in  So.  Agriculturist. 


Cost  of  Labor  and  Subsistence. 


Mr.  Edwftrd  Young,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
has  prepared  as  a  supplement  to  the  report  of  the  "  Special  Com- 
missioner of  the  Revenue,"  a  series  of  tables  which  have  particular 
interest  for  every  one  who  pays  wages,  and  for  every  one  who  re- 
ceives them  for  physical  labor.  This  document  was  received  some 
weeks  ago,  but  the  press  of  other  matter  has  prevented  its  being 
noticed.  The  tables  were  intended  to  have  accompanied  the  report 
before  mentioned,  but  are  published  as  a  public  document  by  them- 
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selves,  and  constitute  a  pamphlet  of  75  pages  8vo.  To  farmers 
they  have  an  especial  significance.  Those  touching  farm  labor 
enable  us  to  compare  the  wages  paid  in  1860  with  those  jaid  in 
1869  for  experienced  and  ordinary  farm  hands,  in  winter  and  in 
summer,  with  board  and  without ;  and  to  compare  these  with  the 
retail  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  leading  articles  of 
consumption,  prices  of  board,  etc.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
average  wages  paid  experienced  and  ordinary  farm  hands,  with 
board — 


Experiei}ced  Hands. 


Daily  Wage^  in 

New  England 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

Southern  States,  .... 
Average, 

Monthly  Wages  in 

New  England.     .... 

Middle  States 

Western  States.  .... 

Southern  States,  .... 

Average, 


1860. 

$1.00 
.74 

1.03 
.67 
.86 

1860. 

17.10 
13.06. 
16.26 
11.97 
14.60 


1869. 

$1.55 
1.29 
1.56 
1.37 
1.32 

1869. 

27.61 
20.80 
24.42 
16.31 
22.29 


Common  Hands. 


1860. 

$  .81 
.57 
.83 
.47 
.67 

1860. 

13.79 
9.71 

13.12 
9.23 

11.46 


1869. 

$1.27 
.94 

1.21 
.66 

1.02 

1869. 

21.42 
15.28 
19.65 
11.84 
17.05 


Local  causes  operate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  determining  the 
cost  f  f  labor  in  different  sections  ;  and  in  estimating  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  wages,  the  population  of  the  district  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Taking  each  State  by  itself,  however,  we  have 
the  following  figures  given  to  show  this  in  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories:  In  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, wages  for  good  farm  hands  have  increased  57  per  cent.;  in 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  they  have  risen  50  per  cent.;  in  Rhode 
Island  b3,  Connecticut  77,  New  York  74,  New  Jersey  91,  Pennsyl- 
vania 69,  Delaware  100,  Maryland  48,  AYest  Virginia  47,  Ohio  45, 
Indiana  50,  Illinois  40,  Michigan  52,  Wisconsin  44,  Minnesota  51, 
Kansas  26,  Nebraska  75,  Missouri  58,  Kentucky  29,  Tennessee  40, 
Virginia  50,  North  Carolina  22,  South  Carolina  17,  Georgia  5, 
Alabama  22,  Mississippi  33,  Arkansas  37,  Louisiana  25,  Texas  47. 
These  comparisons  indicate  in  part  the  magnitude  of  the  immense 
tax  which  land  and  capital  pay  to  labor  at  prevailing  prices;  and 
yet,  we  venture  to  say  that,  except  in  isolated  ca-es,  the  working- 
men  are  not  essentially  better  off  nore  mor  comfortable  than  before. 
They  are  more  independent  of  their  employers'  wishes,  oftener  dis- 
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charged,  lose  more  time,  get  paid  less  regularly,  oftener  lose  their 
pay,  and  are,  besides,  more  frequently  tempted  to  spend  their  money 
foolishly. 

The  results  have  been  to  discourage  many  farmers.  As  little 
labor  is  engaged  as  it  is  possible  to  get  along  with,  and  farmers 
have  forced  themselves  to  be  content  with  inferior  labor  at  prices 
approaching  old  rates.  How  the  farmer  is  affected  may  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  common  farm  produce  in  the  New 
York  market  at  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  and  those  realized  for 
the  crop  ot  1869,  which  we  gather  from  the  files  of  the  Agricultu- 
rist. Wheat  flour  is  now,  perhaps,  14  per  cent,  higher,  though  good 
flour  can  be  bought  at  the  same  price  it  sold  for  then  ;  corn  meal  is 
about  20  per  cent,  higher,  wheat  27,  corn  16,  potatoes  26  per  cent. 
lower,  cotton  55  per  cent,  higher.  Beef  cattle  are  21|  per  cent, 
higher,  sheep  8,  and  hogs  35.  Besides,  prices  have  been  by 
no  means  so  uniforni  as  in  former  years,  and  the  fluctuations  result 
almost  always  in  gain  to  speculators  and  in  loss  to  farmers ;  more- 
over, the  cost  of  freight  from  the  West  is  greatly  increased,  so  that, 
without  deducting  this,  these  figures  do  not  adequately  indicate  the 
small  percentage  more  than  he  got  in  1860,  which  the  farmer  real- 
izes for  most  of  his  products.  These  causes  operating,  as  they  do, 
over  the  whole  country,  have — who  can  doubt  ? — essentially  de- 
creased our  national  prosperity.  A  large  class  of  farmers  are  in  a 
measure  helpless — they  must  have  hands  or  their  crops  are  lost. 
High  wages  are  ofi"ered  and  paid  ;  but  just  in  the  height  of  the  har- 
vest season,  the  men  having  twice  as  much  money  as  it  cost  them  to 
live,  cannot  resist  the  temptations  of  the  tavern,  and  so  lose  one  or 
two  days  in  each  ^yeek.  Thus  there  is  not  only  less  work  done,  but 
less  for  the  money  paid,  and  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  prices 
of  farm  produce.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  articles  of  food,  of 
clothing,  of  board,  of  everything,  except  house-rent,  has  gone  down 
very  much  since  the  causes  operated  which  upset  prices  in  the  years 
following  1861,  which  inaugurated  the  war,  greenbacks,  and  wild 
speculation  in  the  necessities  of  life. 

It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  long  continue. 
There  must  be  a  radical  change  in  the  relations  of  labor  to  the  land- 
holder. Less  land  will  be  cultivated,  less  labor  employed,  and 
fewer  products  raised.  The  reaction  will  bear  severely  upon  the 
improvident  laborer ;  we  shall  suddenly  find  the  labor  market  glutted, 
and  wages  below  what  they  ought  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  laborer. 
A  similar  result  may  be  brought  about  in  another  way — namely,  by 
the  importation  of  cheap  labor ;  a  result,  perhaps,  to  be  deprecated, 
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but  loss  evil  in  its  effects  than  the  prostration  of  agriculture  by  the 
attempt  of  labor  to  master  and  manage  capital.  Or,  a  system  under 
which  tenant  farmers  will  work  the  land  on  short  leases,  or  on  shares, 
will  result. — Hearth  and  Home. 


Experimental  Wheat. 

Mr.  Lawes  has  just  thrashed  his  twenti/ -seventh  crop  of  wheat  from 
his  experimental  field  In  1844,  the  product  of  the  plot  having  no 
manure  was  15  busliels  per  acre.  Since  then,  wheat  has  been  taken 
evet'T/  year  on  this  plot  without  manure,  and  the  yield  in  1870  was 
exactly  15  bushels  per  acre.  The  plot  which  has  received  an  annual 
dressing  of  16  tons  barn-yard  manure  yieMed  first  year  (1814),  22 
bushels,  and  the  last  year  (1870),  36|  bushels  per  acre.  The  plot 
receiving  a  liberal  allo'vance  of  ammonia  and  other  artificial  manure, 
produced  this  year,  45|  bushels  per  acre.  In  1863,  which  was  one 
of  the  best  wheat  years  ever  known  in  Engli^id,  the  yield  on  the 
no  manure  plot  was  17^  bushels  per  acre;  with  barn-yard  manure, 
44  bushels,  and  with  artificial  manures,  over  55|  bushels  per  acre. 
In  1863,  one  of  Mr.  Lawes'  fields  of  wheat  in  ordinary  rotation, 
averaged  63  bushels  per  acre.  This  year  his  fields  averaged  34, 
441,  o9-|,  and  41J  bushels  per  acre.  The  season  has  been  remark- 
ably dry  and  hot  in  England,  but  on  highly  manured  land  the  yield 
is  fully  up  to  the  average. 

"It  shouhi  be  mentioned,"  says  Mr.  Lawes,  "that  the  yields  of 
34  and  41|  bushels  were  both  in  the  same  field,  the  smaller  produce 
being  due  to  loss  of  plant,  so  much  complained  of  over  large  wheat- 
growing  districts  this  year." 

In  another  field,  the  whole  of  which  was  uniformly  manured, 
thirteen  different  varieties  of  wheat  were  sown,  and  the  average  re- 
sults of  five  lots  already  thrashed  is  48|  bushels  per  acre,  and  more 
than  65J  pounds  per  bushel ;  the  weight  of  one  variety  reaching 
very  nearly  67  pounds  per  bushel.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  Mr. 
Lawes  has  undertaken  to  test  different  varieties  of  wheat,  with  his 
great  experience  in  the  art  of  experimenting  we  may  look  for  the 
most  trustworthy  results.  —  Am.  Agriculturist. 


Width  of  Axletrees. — The  Philadelphia  Ledger  thinks  it 
would  be  much  better  if  axletrees  were  not  made  of  a  uniform  length 
for  the  reason  that  the  public  roads  would  not  then  be  so  much  worn 
in  ruts,  and  would  last  longer  and  cost  less  for  repairs.  Also,  that 
it  would  be  easier  for  the  horses. 
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Success  in  Farming. 

I  have  to- day  visited  a  neighbor  whose  farm  c  jntains  only  twenty- 
eight  acres.  He  has  owned  it  and  managed  it  for  many  years.  His 
stock  this  year  consisted  of  several  horses  and  oxen  and  twenty- 
eight  cows,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  number  of  fowls.  He  grows 
no  fancy  stock  of  any  kind;  sells  milk,  cream,  roots,  poultry,  and 
eggs.  He  buys  some  grain  for  his  poultry  and  some  meal  for  his 
cows,  though  he  has  a  good  field  of  corn  every  year.  All  of  the 
pasture  required  for  his  large  stock,  and  all  the  hay  and  other  long 
fodder  consumed  on  the  place,  together  with  a  good  supply  of 
apples,  are  the  product  of  his  twenty-eight  acres  of  land.  The  great 
secret  of  his  success  is  to  be  sought  in  plenty  of  manure  and  thor- 
ough work,  managed,  of  course,  in  the  most  skillful  manner.  His 
cash  sales  for  1870  will  fall  but  little,  if  any,  short  of  $4,000. 

I  have  another  neighbor  who  begun  with  a  fine  farm  of  over  one 
hundred  acres,  and  capital  enough  to  have  made  a  first-rate  farmer 
of  an  energetic  man.  He  has  probably  never  sold  enough  from  his 
place  to  pay  his  yearly  bills,  and  his  land  has  run  down  to  low- 
water  mark.  These  two  men,  living  in  the  same  township,  and  with 
equal  facilities,  illustrate  perfectly  the  truth  I  have  endeavored  to 
set  forth  above.  The  one  went  to  work  in  an  over-cautious,  penny- 
wise  way,  scrimping  here  and  scrimping  there,  trying  to  cheat  nature 
out  of  her  just  dues ;  and  he  has  come  to  grief.  The  other  went 
into  farming  as  a  business  that  was  %orthy  of  his  best  eiGForts,  and 
whenever  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  invest  a  dollar  in  his  farm  to 
good  advantage,  he  made  the  investment  as  soon  as  he  could  get  the 
dollar.  He  acted  on  the  belief  that  no  bank  in  the  world  will  pay 
such  good  interest  as  well-farmed  land ;  and,  so  far  as  the  plain 
and  simple  farming  he  has  followed  afforded  him  the  opportunity, 
he  has  omitted  nothing — nothing  that  could  add  to  his  facilities. 
The  result  is,  that  he  is  more  than  forehanded,  and  that,  if  he  had 
his  life  to  live  over  again,  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  farming  as 
the  best  opening  that  offers  itself  to  a  young  man  of  energy  and 
ability, — Ogden  Farm  Papers  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 


A  philosopher  says,  if  you  want  a  pair  of  boots  to  last  four  years," 
melt  and  mix  four  ounces  of  mutton-tallow,  apply  while  warm,  place 
the  boots  in  a  closet,  and  go  barefoot. 

Texas  has  a  new  game  of  cards.  One  holds  a  revolver,  the  other 
holds  the  cards.     A  coroner  holds  the  inquest. 
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1\iQ  Journal  of  Agriculture  gives  the  following  comparisons  of 
average  samples  of  "Norway  "  and  "  Surprise  "  oats  : 

100  seeds  of  the  Surprise  weighed  49  grains. 
100     "         "      Norway         "        38         " 

Accordingly,  in  one  bushel  there  would  be — 

Of  the  Surprise,  at  3Ti  lbs.,  535,000  seeds. 
Norway,  at  25       "    460,000      " 

This  will  already  show  that  the  Surprise  oats  must  be  more  com- 
pact, more  solid,  and  of  a  less  chafiy  nature. 

Taking  now  100  seeds  of  each  variety,  and  shelling  out  the  real 
grain  which  lies  inside  of  the  hard  husks,  we  had 
100  of  the  Surprise  weigh  30  grains. 
100  of  the  Norway  weigh  20  grains. 

There  is,  then,  of  meal-furnishing  substance  in  one  bushel 
Of  the  Surprise,  almost  23  pounds. 

Of  the  Norway,  a  little  over  13  pounds. 

Now,  to  apply  this  to  sound  horse-logic,  we  see  that  when  feeding 
one  bushel  of  the  Norway  we  give  our  horse  only  13  pounds  of  life- 
sustaining  and  muscle-forming  substance ;  when  in  the  heavy  white 
oats  we  offer  him  23  pounds  instead.  Accordingly,  also,  should  the 
price  of  Norway  range  proportionately ;  when  a  choice  white  oats 
fetches  fifty  cents,  per  bushel,  the  Norway  is  worth  only  twenty- 
eight  cents,  and  scarcely  that.  Fori  am  convinced  from  the  smooth 
appearance  of  the  inner  seed  of  the  Surprise,  and  the  hairy  exte- 
rior of  that  of  the  Norway,  that  the  latter  would  make  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  worthless  bran  than  the  white  oats. 

I  have  also  raised  this  year,  from  small  parcels  of  seed  sent  out 
by  Col.  Capron  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  the  white  Swedish  oats 
and  the  white  Schonen  oats.  They  are  so  much  like  the  Surprise 
that  I  shall  not  keep  them  separate  hereafter. 

In  order  to  establish  the  actual  feeding  value  of  the  Norway  oats, 
Mr.  Trabue,  or  some  other  equally  correct  observer  and  loeiglieit 
should  feed  it  to  hogs,  and  the  same  weight  or  measure  of  other 
(white)  oats  to  another  lot  of  hogs  of  the  same  age  and  condition. 
There  are  no  such  experiments  known  to  me ;  but,  perhaps,  there 
are  some  amongst  the  large  audience  of  the  Journal  who  can  furnish 
reliable  and  accurate  data  on  this  point. 

Last  spring  I  cautioned  my  neighbors  against  going  into  the  Nor 
way  oats  speculation,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  did.     Few  will   be 
ound  willing  to  pay  a  dollar  a  bushel  in  the  spring  of  1871. 
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Supervisor  Presbrey  Again. 

Supervisor  Presbrey,  of  Virginia,  makes  the  following  report : 
The  collections  from  manufactured  tobacco  in  Virginia  for  the  jear 
ending  June  30,  1870,  amounted  to  $4-, 140,077  65,  a  gain  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year  of  $2,643,393  54,  an  increase  of  nearly  180  per 
cent.  The  total  revenue  from  the  same  source  collected  by  tax 
paid  tobacco  stamps,  for  sixteen  months,  from  March  1,  1868,  under 
the  present  administration,  amounted  to  $5, 114,521  78,  while  the 
collections  from  the  same  source  for  the  fiscal  years,  1866,  1867, 
1868,  and  eight  months  of  1869,  amounted  to  ^1,440,120  51 ;  show- 
ing $3,674,401  27  more  collected  in  the  past  sixteen  months  than 
was  collected  in  the  previous  forty-four  months.  In  addition  to  the 
taxes  collected  from  tobacco  during  the  last  sixteen  months,  there 
were  shipped  in  bond  for  export  and  for  withdrawal  for  consump- 
tion in  otner  markets  outside  of  the  State,  53,159,935  pounds,  the 
tax  upon  which,  if  credited  to  Virginia,  would  show  a  contribution 
during  the  period  above  named,  to  the  national  treasury  of  over 
eight  million  dollars.  Ihe  prospects  of  the  new  tobacco  crop,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  trade  are  hopeful,  both  to  the  planter 
and  manufacturer,  and  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  still  larger  rev- 
enue during  the  present  fiscal  year. —  Tobacco  Leaf. 


How  to  Escape  Tobacco  Worms. 

Every  person  who  lives  in  a  tobacco  country  knows  how  trouble- 
some to  planters  the  horn-worm  is,  and  what  labor  it  requires  to 
destroy  these  insects  and  so  prevent  them  from  riddling  the  tobacco 
leaves  as  they  ripen  on  the  hill.  Some  of  our  North  Carolina  neigh- 
bors, we  learn,  have  of  late  adopted  an  easy  method  of  protecting 
their  tobacco  crops  against  this  worm.  They  simply  use  a  solution 
of  cobalt  (or  fly-stone),  to  be  had  at  all  drug  stores,  which  destroys 
the  tobacco  fly  that  lays  the  egg  that  hatches  the  worm.  The  com- 
mon Jamestown  weed,  which  vegetates  everywhere,  is  allowed  to 
grow  in  limited  numbers  in  the  tobacco  grounds  and  in  the  fence 
corners,  and  the  cobalt  in  a  powdered  state,  mixed  in  a  solution  of 
honey-water,  is  dropped  in  the  blossoms  of  the  plant.  As  the  tobacco- 
flies  feed  freely  from  the  flowers  of  this  weed,  they  imbibe  the  poison, 
which  kills  them  almost  instantaneously.  We  are  told  that  where 
the  specific  is  used  the  dead  flies  may  be  seen  laid  out  on  the  ground 
far  and  near.  Of  course,  the  fly  being  dead,  the  egg  is  not  laid 
and  the  worm  is  not  hatched. —  Tobacco  Leaf. 
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Miscellany. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Rural  Carolinian,  which  will 
serve  for  an  answer  to  a  correspondent's  question  two  months  since: 

Who  axd  What  are  "The  Patrons  of  Husbandry? — '-The 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  "  is  the  name  of  a  secret  organization,  having, 
we  are  told,  for  its  grand  object  "  the  elevation  of  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil;  the  diffusion  of  intelligence;  the  exemplification  of  love 
and  unity,  and  the  enlistment  of  the  sympathy  and  influence  of 
woman  in  the  work. 

"  The  aim  is  to  elevate  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  his  own  esti- 
mation;  to  exhibit  the  true  value  and  real  position  of  himself  and 
his  family  to  society;  to  call  out  and  secure  unification  to  his  action; 
and  to  give  that  power  in  fact  that  they  are  entitled  to  from  nuf7i- 
bers ;  to  interpose  harmonious  influences  so  as  to  prevent  our  sons 
and  daughters  from  fleeing  from  their  rural  homes  as  from  a  curse, 
and  seeking  more  congenial  associations  in  city  life ;  to  organize  the 
action  of  the  agricultural  population,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  their 
influence  and  make  them  be  felt  as  a  power  in  the  land — alike  for 
their  own  and  the  nation's  benefit ;  to  form  them  into  a  threefold 
cord  of  unity,  love,  and  intelligence,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present, 
a  useless,  powerless,  rope  of  sand. 

The  subordinate  Granges  have  four  degrees: 

First — Laborer  (male);  Maid  (female.)  Second — Cultivator  (male); 
Shepherdess  (female.)  Third — Harvester  (male):  Gleaner  (female.) 
Fourth — Husbandman  (male);   Matron  (female.) 

State  Grange. — Fifth — Pomona  (Hope.) 

National  G-range. — Sixth — Flora  (Charity.) 

Senate — Seventh — Ceres  (^Faith.)" 

Religious  or  political  discussions  are  not  tolerated  in  the  work  of 
the  Order,  and  no  political  or  religious  tests  for  membership  are 
applied.  Any  person  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  (female)  and  eighteen  years  (male)  may  become  a 
member.  The  Order  is  spreading  rapidly,  especially  in  the  West, 
and  will  not  be  long  in  making  its  power  felt  for  good. 

One  Wat  of  Improving  Land. — It  perhaps  has  occurred  but 
to  few  farmers  to  employ  the  roving  herds  of  summer  at  manure- 
making.     It  may  be  done  thus; 

Select  a  spot   adjoining   an  outside   fence,  and  enclose  it  well  on 

the  three  remaining  sides.     Haul  leaves  from  the  woods,  muck  from 

ponds  or  swamps,  or  anything  that  will  rot  into  a  good  manure  in 

ten  or  twelve  months,  and  spread  over  this  lot  three  or  four  inches 

VOL,  V —  2 
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deep.  If  there  are  not  several  trees  in  this  lot,  make  shelters  for 
shade  by  placing  poles  upon  forks,  putting  a  floor  of  rails  across 
these  poles,  and  cover  thickly  with  pine-tags.  Enclose  large  pieces 
of  ground  alum  salt  in  boxes  having  a  hole  in  their  tops  large 
enough  for  cattle  to  get  their  tongues  in  conveniently.  Place  these 
boxes  firmly  upon  posts  about  over  the  lot.  Make  a  gap  in  the 
outside  fence  that  everybody's  cattle  that  come  along  may  walk  in. 
As  soon  as  they  find  out  the  salt,  this  lot  will  become  a  grand  con- 
gregating place  for  all  the  cattle  of  the  vicinity — a  perfect  camp- 
ground of  the  bovine  species.  They  will  make  the  shelters  their 
resting  place  by  day  and  by  night,  and  will  continue  to  come  so  long 
as  the  supply  of  salt  (which  must  be  added  to  occasionally)  holds 
out.  Of  course  they  will  drop  their  manure  here ;  and  by  winter 
you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  owning  at  least  one  lot  that  has 
been  well  manured  at  small  expense.  So  long  as  cattle  run  at  large, 
we  think  it  right  that  somebody  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  ma- 
nure if  they  can  get  it.  What  objection,  friend  ? — B.  W.  Jones,  in 
Bural  Carolinian. 

The  Cheltenham  Sewage  Farm  — The  Cheltenham  (England) 
Commissioners  have  recently  completed  works,  and  purchased  a 
farm  for  the  disposal  of  the  town  se\^age  by  irrigation.  The  first 
yearly  letting  of  the  irrigated  land  was  effected  by  auction  recently. 
The  land  is  all  ordinary  grass  land,  to  which,  as  yet,  the  sewage  is 
but  imperfectly  applied,  and  comprises  119  acres.  It  was  divided 
into  six  lots,  which  let  at  prices  varying  from  ^5  18s.  to  <£8  13s. 
per  acre,  and  realized  a  total  of  nearly  £J00.  The  yearly  cost  to 
the  town  for  interest  and  re-payment  of  loan  in  thirty  years  is  £1,000; 
so  that,  if  the  rent  of  the  land  should  remain  stationary,  the  town 
would  only  be  put  to  a  cost  of  <£200  a  year,  and  own  the  farm  free 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  as  against  an  expense  of  nearly  a  <£  1,000 
a  year  before  incurred,  with  very  unsatisfactory  results  for  deodo- 
rizing. But,  in  addition  to  the  rent  of  the  land,  the  Commissioners 
apply  the  sewage  to  adjacent  farms,  at  a  certain  charge  per  acre, 
and  have  reserved  for  experiment  several  acres  of  their  own  land, 
•which  have  been  broken  up  for  rye-grass,  and  are  expected  to  realize 
a  profit  of  at  least  <£20  an  acre ;  so  that  the  farm  will  probably  be 
conducted  without  loss,  even  during  the  first  year. — -Prairie  Farmer. 

Alsike  Clover. — The  quantity  of  seed  required  per  acre  is  five 
pounds,  when  sown  clear ;  and  about  half  that  amount  when  sown 
with  timothy. 
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It  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  with  wheat  or  barley,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  red  clover. 

When  allowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  it  cannot  be  cut  more  than  once 
in  a  season,  as  it  bears  its  seed  with  the  first  blossom  in  each  year  ; 
but  if  it  is  grown  for  a  hay  crop,  it  can  be  cut  again  in  the  fall,  and 
will  yield  a  nice  lot  of  fine  Iftiy  for  calves  and  sheep. 

Its  effect  on  the  ground  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary 
red  clover,  and  perhaps  is  still  more  paralleled  by  the  small  white 
clover. 

The  most  prominent  advantages  of  the  Alsike  clover  over  the 
common  red  variety,  are  that  it  does  not  heave  out  of  the  ground 
in  spring  with  the  frost,  and  consequently  it  can  be  sown  on  damp 
ground  with  good  results.  It  makes  finer  and  better  hay,  for  the 
stalks  are  not  so  thick  and  woody  as  those  of  red  clover.  It  yields 
about  one-third  more  seed  to  the  acre,  and  when  threshed,  the  hay 
makes  excellent  feed  for  calves  and  sheep.  Among  its  disadvant- 
ages may  be  reckoned  its  rank  growth,  rendering  it  liable  to  be 
lodged. — Canada  Fanner. 

Mr.  "Warren  Leland,  of  New  York,  says  :  "  The  usual  way  of 
constructing  outlets  of  ice-ponds  is  by  an  overflow  at  the  surface. 
In  this  way  the  top  of  the  water  is  always  in  motion  ;  and  after  ice 
has  formed,  the  warm  water  from  springs  and  underdrain,  flowing 
along  its  under  surface,  prevents  its  thickening.  To  obviate  these 
diflSculties,  the  outlet  should  be  trom  the  bo:tom  of  the  pond — leav- 
ing the  surface  undisturbed  to  cool  and  freeze  more  readily,  by  the 
cold  air  and  action  of  the  ice.  This  style  of  outlet  also  tends  to 
keep  the  water  free  from  sediment.  It  is  easily  constructed,  by 
having  an  iron  or  wooden  tube  leading  directly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pond,  or  by  a  flume,  arranged  to  draw  from  the  bottom.  Hav- 
ing in  this  way  doubled  the  thickness  of  ice  on  my  pond,  I  wish, 
through  your  columns,  to  give  my  brother  farmers  the  benefit  of  my 
experience." 

Destroying  Stumps. — A  little  excavation  is  made  under  the 
stump,  between  two  of  the  large  roots,  some  combustible  material 
put  in,  and  then  set  on  fire.  Previous  to  this,  however,  some  dry 
materials  should  be  piled  around  the  root,  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  covered  over  with  a  compact  layer  of  turf,  forming  a 
sort  of  coal  pit.  It  has  been  found,  upon  experiment,  that  the 
stumps  will  burn  in  this  way  a  number  of  days,  with  a  sort  of  sub- 
terranean fire ;  and  when  the  turf  falls  in,  nearly  all  of  the  root  is 
found  consumed  below  and  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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The  hole  left  by  the  consumed  stump  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  ashes,  charred  wood,  burnt  earth,  &c.,  all  valuable  fer- 
tilizers— a  part  of  which  may  be  thrown  out  for  use  elsewhere,  and 
the  crater  or  hole  then  filled  up  to  the  level  with  fresh  turf  or  earth. — 
South  Land. 

Cart  Bodies. — I  see  every  season,  men  who  call  themselves  pru- 
dent and  saving,  tip  up  their  carts,  and  confine  them  in  an  inclined 
position  by  a  heavy  chain  and  block  at  the  front  part.  Now,  an 
iron  sword  costs  about  one  dollar.  With  it  the  cart  can  be  tilted  to 
any  desired  angle.  In  laying  out  manure,  half  the  labor  is  saved 
by  using  this  convenience. 

I  could  never  understand  why  farmers  should  use  narrow  cart 
bodies.  Why  should  not  the  sides  of  the  cart  come  out  to  the 
■wheels?  Mine  do — I  want  a  large  cart  body — it  is  convenient  for 
loading  everything.  Loads  of  dirt  need  not  be  filled  so  high.  Then 
if  you  want  to  load  barrels  of  produce,  a  smaller  cart  body  than 
mine  will  not  hold  a  horse-load.  I  can  carry  nine  barrels.  Every 
cart  body  should  have  two  sets  of  side  boards — if  they  are  fitted 
conveniently,  their  use  will  greatly  facilitate  farm  work. —  Cor. 
Germantown  Telegraph. 

Grain  Produce  of  the  World. — The  following  statistics  were 
compiled  by  S.  B.  Buggies  and  G.  S.  Hazard,  connected  with  the 
U.  S.  Commission  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1870  : 

Bushels. 

Eussia 1,358,437,500 

Finland  and  Poland 125,000,000 

Germany 737,703,774 

France 710.669,279 

Austria 486,092,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 355,053,389 

Sweden  and  No.way 62,000,000 

Denmark 23,500,000 

Holland 36.725,900 

Belgium 64,297,692 

Switzerland 17,200,000 

Portugal 29,503,367 

Spain 120,000,000 

Italy 187,247,957 

Greece 9,300,000 

Roumania  and  Servia 150,000,000 

European  Turkey 110,000,000 

United  States,  1860 1,221,428,453 

The  above  estimate  represents  all  cereals,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
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corn,  etc.,  but  does  not  include  rice.  The  United  States  census  for 
1870  will  undoubtedly  carry  our  grain  capacity  up  to  or  over 
2,000,000,000  bushels.— ^a;cAan^e. 

Harness. — Every  part  of  the  harness  should  fit.  It  should  be 
kept  both  clean  and  soft.  Frequently  the  collar  becomes  covered 
with  a  compound  of  dirt  and  sweat,  which  makes  it  uneven,  and 
should  be  looked  after  as  often  as  necessary.  When  the  harness 
gets  wet,  hang  it  on  several  pins  instead  of  one,  so  that  it  will  not  curl 
out  of  shape  when  dr\ing.  Always  grease  or  oil  after  wetting,  and 
before  it  is  quite  dry,  if  you  would  preserve  the  leather  and  make 
the  harness  easy  for  the  animal.  A  harness  that  is  cared  for  will 
last  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  one  that  is  neglected.  Use  Neat's- 
foot  oil,  and  always  keep  a  greasy  wollen  cloth  to  wipe  and  rub 
harness  with. — Hearth  and  Home. 

Traction  Engine. — A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Farmer's 
Club  of  the  American  Institute  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
working  of  the  Thompson  road  locomotive,  and  a  majority  of  the 
committee  agreed  in  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  its  capacity  to  take 
the  place  of  horse  power  on  a  uniform  and  moderately  hard  surface, 
and  thought  that  it  came  very  near  performing  the  work  of  plowing 
successfully — that  with  some  modifications  the  great  desideratum 
would  be  reached.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Whitney  dissented  from 
this  report,  and  does  not  believe  that  an  engine  moving  along  and 
drawing  a  gang  of  plows  can  ever  be  made  to  work  profitably  or 
satisfactorily. 

Sumac. — It  has  several  times  recently  been  suggested  that  sumac 
may  be  profitably  cultivated.  At  present  prices  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  would  pay  much  better  than  wheat.  It  is  readily  propagated 
from  seed  and,  may  be,  more  rapidly  from  root  cuttings.  It  would 
not  certainly  involve  much  cost  to  make  the  experiment  on  a  small 
scale,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  one  will  begin  this  winter,  and  a.<} 
soon  as  possible  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Fall  Rye. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  crop  that  pays  better,  if  the 
ground  is  fenced  so  that  it  can  be  pastured,  than  fall  rye.  Unlike 
wheat,  the  more  it  is  pastured  the  better  it  seems  to  thrive,  and  the 
better  the  yield  of  grain.  But,  for  pasture  in  late  fall  and  early 
spring,  it  is  a  crop  that  will  pay  any  farmer  to  cultivate,  sown  as 
late  as  the  middle  or  last  of  November ;  and  it  will  afford  fair  pas- 
ture in  spring,  long  before  the  grass  can  be  pastured.  The  graia 
allowed  to  ripen  and  "hogged  down,"  it  seeds  itself,  making  another 
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crop  for  spring  and  fall  pasturage.     It  would  be  well  for  our  farm- 
ers to  pay  more  attention  to  rye  as  a  farm  crop. — Kan.  Far. 

Big  Things. — A  Mississippi  gentleman,  says  the  Practical  Plan- 
ter, sowed  on  a  Texas  ranch  fourteen  hundred  bushels  of  California 
burr  clover  seed. 


Advantages  of  Salting  the  Manure  Heap. 

[Translated  from  '■'■La  Semaine  Agricole,''  in  Journal  of  Agricidture.} 

In  the  spring,  when  the  heap  begins  to  ferment ;  or  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  horses  are  kept  up,  ammoniacal  gas  and  carbonic 
acid  begin  to  escape.  This  is  detected  by  means  of  an  odor  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  itself,  well  known  to  all  those  who  have  once  re- 
marked it.  This  evaporation  must  be  stopped  by  any  and  all  means, 
for  ammonia  is  one  of  the  most  active  ingredients  of  manure,  and 
should  be  retained  until  the  compost  is  applied  to  the  soil. 

To  succeed  in  doing  this,  many  cheap  articles  may  be  made  use 
of.  A  few  handfuls  of  common  plaster  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
thrown  upon  the  heap  ;  this  will  absorb  the  ammonia  as  it  is  evolved, 
and  thus  hinder  it  from  escaping  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Common  salt  may  also  be  used  to  much  advantage.  One  excellent 
means  of  applying  it  is,  to  dissolve  four  pounds  of  salt  in  a  bucket 
of  water,  and  then  sprinkle  it  by  means  of  a  watering  pot  upon  the 
manure  heap. 

Here  is  the  explanation  :  Common  salt  is  composed  of  muriatic 
acid  and  soda.  The  ammonia  of  the  manure  unites  with  the  muri- 
atic acid  of  the  salt  and  forms  a  muriate  of  ammonia,  sometimes 
called  sal-ammoniac.  This  salt  is  neither  gaseous  nor  volatile,  con- 
sequently is  fixed  in  the  manure  until  the  plants  appropriate  it  to 
their  own  subsistence.  The  soda,  after  having  been  separated  from 
the  muriatic  acid  of  the  salt,  unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
manure  and  thus  forms  the  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  like  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  remains  in  the  manure  until  vegetation  eagerly  seizes 
hold  of  it. 

DIAGRAM. 

iatic  acid  1     Muriate  of 


^  1.      f  Munati 

Common  salt     <  c   j 

\  Soda  . 


Ammonia. 


Manure    heap  T  Ammonia  \ 

in  a  state  of<  Carbonic  "I  Carbonate  of 

decompos'n.  (^Acid  .   .  J         Soda. 

As  is  readily  seen,  this  is  a  very  simple  method,  easy  of  execu- 
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tion,  cheap,  and  effectual  in  retaining  the  volatile  particles  of  the 
compost  and  in  giving  them  their  greatest  value. 

Farmers,  when  your  manure  heaps  begin  to  heat,  do  not  neglect 
to  spread  upon  them  several  handfuls  of  plaster ;  or,  failing  in  that, 
water  them  with  salt  water.  You  will  be  rewarded  for  your  slight 
labor  by  incalculable  profit.  Do  this  and  get  your  neighbors  to 
do  it.  K. 


From  the  Southern  Cultivator. 

Table  for  the  Equal  Distribution  of  Commepcial  Manures. 

In  preparing  this  table,  the  acre  has  been  reduced  to  i/ards  of  rote. 
Taking  the  three  usual  widths  of  rows  in  which  cotton  is  planted  in 
the  Southern  States,  we  find  that  rows  3  feet  apart  will  give  70  rows 
very  nearly  to  the  acre,  and  4,900  yards  running  measure. 

Three  and  a  half  feet  will  give  bO  rows  to  the  acre,  and  4,200 
yards,  running  measure. 

Four  feet  will  sive  52  rows  to  the  acre,  and  3,640  vards.  runnin* 
measure. 

The  table  is  iaid  out  for  the  number  of  pounds  per  hundred  yards 
of  row,  and  hence  the  shape  of  the  land  will  not  afi'ect  the  results : 


Rows  3  feet 


1 

49 

2 

98 

3 

147 

4 

196 

5 

245 

« 

294 

1 

343 

8 

392 

9 

441 

0 

490 

Rows  3i  feet 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


41: 
64 
126 
168 
210 
252 
294 
336 
378 
^20 


Rows  4  feet 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
lu 


109 
146 
182 
218 
255 
291 
328 
o04 


Rows  4  feet  li  in. 


1 

O-J 

o 

70 

3 

105 

i     4 

140 

o 

175 

6 

210 

7 

245 

8 

280 

'     9 

315 

10 

ooO   1 

Potash  from  "Wool. — One  of  the  most  interesting  among  recent 
practical  applications  is  the  method  of  extracting  potash  from  the 
yolk  of  wool  fleeces,  which  from  this  source  for  some  time  past  has 
been  obtained  in  great  purity.  It  is  computed  that  if  all  the  fleeces 
of  all  the  sheep  of  France,  estimated  at  47,000,000,  were  subjected 
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to  the  new  treatment,  France  would  derive  from  this  source  alone 
all  the  potash  she  requires  in  the  arts,  enough  to  make  about  12,000 
tons  of  commercial  carbonate  potash,  convertible  into  17,500  tons 
of  saltpetre,  which  would  charge  1,870,000,000  cartridges.  So  ihat 
the  inoffensive  sheep,  the  emblem  of  peace  can  be  made  to  supply 
the  chief  muniment  of  war.  The  obvious  lesson  from  these  facts, 
to  the  sheep  farmer,  is  to  wash  his  fleeces  at  home  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  wash  waters,  so  rich  in  potash,  may  be  distributed  upon  the 
land  as  liquid  manure. — A7?i.  Artisan. 

[This  matter  is  now  receiving  the  atteation  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Mallet,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  from  whom  we  shall  probably  have  the  result  of  his 
interesting  experiments- — Ed. J 


Inferior  Stock. 


One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  we  sell  or  slaughter  our  best  mares, 
cows,  ewes  or  sows,  and  thus  cut  off  all  hope  of  any  improvemenl 
at  one  blow,  our  stock  must  continue  to  be  poor  and  inferior.  Does 
a  heifer  show  any  disposition  to  fatten  easily  ?  She  is  encouraged  to 
feed  until  fat,  and  is  then  sold  and  eaten,  while  her  fellows,  who 
belong  to  the  same  breed  with  Pharoah's  lean  kine,  are  kept  for 
milk  or  rearing  calves,  because  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  made 
fat  for  the  butcher.  Has  a  farmer  a  sow  pig  which  becomes  fat 
upon  the  feed  on  which  the  rest  of  his  pigs  are  starving?  He  gives  her 
over  to  the  butcher's  knife  and  propagates  from  "land  shads"  and 
corn-cribs.  Has  he  a  fine,  round,  bright-eyed  ewe  ?  She  will  be  fat 
about  the  time  his  half  filled  pork  barrels  are  empty  and  she  is 
stripped  of  her  fair  skin  and  fair  proportions  simply  because  she  is 
worth  the  trouble  of  killing  ;  and  thus  many  of  our  farmers  perpet- 
uate a  breed  of  animals  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  They 
seem  uneasy  while  they  possess  an  animal  that  will  draw  the  attention 
of  their  neighbors  or  the  butchers,  and  woe  be  to  it  if  it  put  on  a 
better  appearance  than  its  fellows,  for  from  that  time  its  doom  is 
sealed.  To  improve  the  breed  of  animals,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  incur  a  great  expense  in  bringing  animals  from  a  distance.  If  a 
farmer  will  mount  his  horse  and  ride  across  the  country  some  fine 
day,  and  view  the  live  stock  of  his  neighbors,  he  will  soon  perceive 
that  there  are  abundant  means  of  bettering  his  circumstances  by  a 
cross  or  exchange  at  a  slight  cost,  and  he  by  this  plan  is  improving 
his  judgment  by  comparison,  and  hoarding  up  experience  for  a 
future  day  that  will  be   of  more  value  to  him  than  the  expense   of 
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many  such  excursions  ;  and  improvements  once  begun  and  persisted 
in  for  a  short  time, 'will  produce  such  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  mind  and  circumstances  of  the  farmer  as  will  ensure  its  con. 
tinuation,  and  richly  reward  all  his  labor  and  outlay. 

Many  farmers  destroy  the  hope  of  improving  their  stock  by  a 
system  of  false  economy  in  the  selections  of  the  males  from  which 
to  breed  their  stock  ;  many  do  not  keep  a  male  from  which  to  breed 
their  horses  or  horned  stock,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  one  will  do  for  a 
neighborhood ;  but  this  one  should  be  the  best ;  and  in  order  to 
keep  a  good  one,  a  good  price  must  and  should  be  charged  for  his 
services.  Many  farmers  loose  thirty  and  even  fifty  dollars  in  the 
value  of  a  full  grown  horse,  steer,  ox  or  cow,  by  a  system  of  false 
economy — by  not  being  willing  to  pay  two  or  three  dollars  more 
for  the  services  of  a  male.  I  have  repeatedly  driven  my  cows  three 
miles  to  a  good  male,  at  the  cost  of  four  or  five  dollars,  when  I 
could  have  found  a  male  on  my  neighbor's  farm  at  a  cost  of  twenty- 
five  cents. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 


Harness  for  Heavy  Draft. — Durability  is  the  main  conside- 
ration to  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  up  harness  for  heavy  team 
work,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  load  down  the  horse  to  secure  this 
result.  A  harness  may  be  light  but  yet  strong ;  not  a  single  strap 
should  be  used  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure  strength.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  to  give  a  good  reason  for  using 
the  heavy  cart  harness  ;  the  heavy  breeching  and  collar  are  of 
themselves  all  the  load  a  horse  should  carry  on  a  hot  day.  The 
shafts  being  attached  to  the  collar  relieves  the  back,  but  at  the  cost 
of  immense  strain  upon  the  shoulders.  Certain  parts  of  the  har- 
ness have  to  bear  the  greater  proportion  of  the  strain,  while  the 
other  portions  only  serve  as  supports.  The  trace,  hames  and  hame 
straps  on  all  team  harness  bear  the  principal  part  of  the  strain,  and 
the  size  should  be  proportioned  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

"  A  trace  made  of  oak-tanned  ox-hide  will,  if  tanned  and  finish- 
ed in  the  best  manner,  safely  resist  a  strain  of  259  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  A  team  trace,  therefore,  two  inches  wide  and  double 
thickness,  can  be  relied  on  to  sustain  a  strain  of  1,000  pounds. 
Additional  experiments  have  shown  that  when  two  thicknesses  of 
this  leather  are  pasted  and  stitched,  with  twelve  stitches  to  the  inch, 
its  strength  is  increased  about  thirty  per  cent.  ;  but  taking  the 
minimum  strength,  this  sized  trace  on  a  tdbm  is  capable  of  starting 
a  load  of  two  tons  weight,  which  is  all  any  team  of  horses  should  ever 
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be  called  upon  to  draw.  In  connection  with  this,  use  a  chain  made  of 
3-16  wire,  its  actual  strength  is  double  that  of  the  trace,  but  the  wear 
necessitates  the  additional  strength.  The  hame  rings  or  draft  eyes 
as  well  as  the  trace  clip  should  be  a  little  heavier,  but  there  is  on 
necessitv  of  their  being  of  i  inch  round  iron  as  we  often  see  them." — 
Harness  Journal. 


Feeding  Horses  too  much  Hay. — Of  all  our  domestic  animals 
there  are  none  that  require  more  systematic  care  in  feeding  than 
the  horse.  A  horse  should  be  fed  regularly  and  in  moderate 
amount,  and  when  worked  he  should  be  worked  judiciously.  A 
horse  fed  in  this  way  may  be  kept  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  will  be 
more  healthy  and  perform  more  labor  than  if  fed  highly,  or  as  high 
as  many  we  know  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  their  horses.  Horses 
will  certainly  eat  hay  enough  to  injure  them  if  they  can  get  it. 
When  hay  is  kept  constantly  before  them,  horses  are  apt  to  spend 
their  time  in  throwing  it  around  topsy-turvy  in  the  rack ;  they  soon 
become  dissatisfied  with  their  food,  and  lose  their  usual  keen 
relish  for  it.  The  general  practice  should  be  to  feed  regularly  three 
times  a  day. — Rural  American. 


ScRATCBES  IX  HoRSES. — The  following  ointment  is  claimed  to 
be  a  sure  cure  : 

"  Take  four  ounces  ointment  of  rosin,  one  half  ounce  finely 
ground  verdigris,  two  ounces  turpentine,  one-half  ounce  oil  of  orga- 
num,  one-half  ounce  tincture  of  iodine,  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
mutton  tallow.  Mix  all  well  together.  Wash  the  foot  clean  with 
castile  soap  and  soft  water,  and  apply  the  ointment  after  the  foot 
become  dry.  Once  a  day  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  the  ointment. — 
Exchange. 


The  Scarcity  of  Meat— Profitable  Operations. 

It  is  certain  that  for  years  to  come,  meats  in  this  country  must 
rule  high.  There  is  no  possible  source  of  supply  adequate  to  the 
regular  demand,  which  beyond  peradventure  will  prevail.  Should 
any  disturbance  in  our  national  affairs  likely  to  result  in  war  occur, 
or  be  so  seriously  threatened  as  to  induce  the  federal  government  to 
put  our  national  forces  on  a  war  footing,  meats  of  all  kinds  would 
surely  go  up  out  of  sight,  except  to  the  wealthy.     Even  now  it  is 
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Texas  alone  which  enables  the  poor  man  to  give  his  family  a  taste 
of  beef. 

In  regard  to  pork,  if  it"  were  not  for  the  prevalence  of  hog 
cholera,  the  crop  could  be  largely  and  rapidly  increased.  But  the 
ravages  of  that  disease  have,  of  late,  fully  compensated  for  the 
prolific  breeding  of  the  stock ;  and  so  far  as  we  may  judge,  are 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so  indefinitely.  No  breed,  no  locality,  is 
eecure  against  attack. 

As  for  mutton,  the  stock  of  good  mutton  sheep  never  has  been 
large.  The  Merinos  are  now  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  no  great 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  for  meat  supply,  except,  perhaps,  in 
in  the  following  manner  : 

It  is  known  to  most  if  not  all  our  readers,  that  the  farmers  in 
the  eastern  counties  of  New  York  have  long  derived  a  handsome 
profit  from  the  purchase  of  strong,  healthy,  ^common  ewes  in  the 
fall ;  breeding  them  early  to  the  Southdown  or  long  wool  mutton 
rams,  and  selling  the  following  season  in  the  New  York  market  the 
lambs  and  such  of  the  ewes  as  reach  a  marketable  condition.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  Western  farmers,  large  or  small, 
doing  the  same  thing.  A  Southdown  or  Cotswold  ram  to  a  grade  Meri- 
no or  common  ewe  will  give  a  lamb  which  dropped  in  April,  may  be 
sold  in  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  Cincinatti  market  in  July  or  Au- 
gust for  four  or  six  dollars. 

Corn,  of  which  the  West  never  produced  so  much  in  any  pre- 
vious year  must  rule  low.  Twenty  to  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  within 
200  miles  of  this  city,  is  now  the  range  of  price  for  this  great  staple; 
and,  unless  the  distillers  double  their  capacity  and  run  full  time, 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  g"eat  improvement  in  price. 

Aside  from  the  direct  profit  to  be  realized  in  an  operation  of  this 
sort,  those  who  are  so  inclined  may  reserve  their  best  half-bred  ewe 
lambs  as  the  basis  of  a  flock.  It  will  be  easy  in  this  manner  to 
obtain  any  desirable  number  of  sheep,  whose  wool  will  be  more 
valuable  than  a  finer  staple,  and  whose  carcasses  will'always  com- 
mand full  rates  in  the  market. 

To  those  farmers  to  whom  the  principle  markets  are  easy  of 
access,  we  know  of  no  disposition  they  can  make  of  a  portion' of  the 
surplus  corn  crop,  promising  better  remuneration  than  feeding  it 
to  ewes  in  lamb  and  to  mutton  rams. 

With  all  the  rush  of  sheep  on  the  markets  of  the  country  for  the 
past  three  years,  good  mutton  has  been  uniformly  scarce  an^o  dear. — 
Nat.  Live  Stock  Journal. 
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How  English  Beef  is  Fattened. 

The  Englishman  is  proverbial  in  his  qunliry  and  love  for  roast 
beef.  No  such  "roasts"  are  found  anywhere  else  in  the  wurld.  The 
modus  operandi  of  its  best  production  is  as  follows : — A  pit  is  dug, 
generally  about  six  feet  deep  and  ten  square,  into  which  the  animal 
to  be  fatted  is  lowered.  It  is  then  supplied  with  all  the  roots,  hay 
and  meal  it  can  digest,  and  furnished  with  the  needful  quantity  of 
water,  as  well  as  with  an  abundance  of  dry  straw  litter.  The 
droppings  are  trampled  under  the  foot  by  animal  as  he  moves  about 
hisn  arrow  cell,  and  gradually  by  their  accumulation,  rise  to  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  the  surface  is  thus 
reached  he  is  ready  for  the  knife,  and  yields  a  rich  and  most  juicy 
flesh,  besides  many  tons  of  the  best  of  manure  firmly  packed  in 
the  pit. 

One  great  trouble  with  the  American  beef  is,  that  the  animals 
get  too  much  exercise.  Even  our  stall  fed  auimals  are  allowed  to 
roam  too  much.  But  the  worst  feature  of  all  is  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  beef  which  is  found  in  the  markets  of  our  great  cities  is  driven 
thither  on  foot,  and  killed  without  rest  or  recuperation,  and  of 
course  in  a  diseased  state.  The  animals  transported  by  rail  are  but 
little  if  any  better,  as  the  motion  of  the  cars,  even  for  a  few  hours,  is 
extremely  weakening  and  debilitating  on  an  animal  heavy  with  fat. 
Perfect  quiet  and  good  ventilation  is  essential  to  good  beef. 

When  a  bullock  is  taken  from  its  pasture  and  placed  in  a  stall  or 
pit,  it  continues  to  grow  in  bone  and  in  muscle  or  red  flesh  as  well 
as  to  accumulate  fat,  and  the  fatty  matter  is  so  blended  with  the 
muscular  as  to  make  the  latter  tender,  juicy  and  highly  flavored. 

In  fattening,  as  a  general  thing,  American  cattle  move  too  much 
and  hogs  too  little.  The  hog  needs  more  exercise  while  fattening, 
than  a  bullock — or  at  least  the  evil  eff"ects  of  driving  is  not  so  percep- 
tible as  in  driving  cattle.  Kentucky  hogs  driven  across  the  mountains 
into  Virginia,  are  said  to  give  sweeter  flesh  and  more  highly  flavored 
hams  than  corn  fed  hogs  pen  fattened  in  Virginia. — Scientific  Press. 


Cattle  Cars. — Cars  made  expressly  for  the  transportation  of 
cattle  have  been  recently  invented,  having  appliances  for  feeding 
and  watering  on  the  route,  and  providing  for  their  comfort  on  the 
journey,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  unloading  even  in  very 
long  distances.  Humanity  required  something  of  this  kind  and  it 
was  also  necessary  that  our  meat  may  be  in  a  healthy  condition 
when  received. 
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Improve  Your  Sheep. 

Most  men  -who  breed  sheep  are  accustomed  to  isolate  the  rams 
about  the  first  of  August,  and  return  them  to  the  flock  again  about 
the  first  of  November,  or  later  as  the  latitude   may  determine. 

Through  the  middle  tier  of  States,  the  first  of  x\pril  is  probably 
the  best  time  for  spring  lambs.  The  mothers  need  green  food  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  their  young  are  dropped,  and  that  is  generally  ready 
from  the  20th  of  the  month  to  the  first  of  May.  Further  north, 
the  middle  of  the  month  is  early  enough,  as  the  weather  is  colder 
and  the  starting  of  the  grass  much  more  backward. 

To  keep  the  flock  constantly  improving,  the  first  necessity  is   to 

CHA^'GE    BUCKS   FREQUENTLY. 

We  would  suggest  every  year,  if  it  is  posible,  to  make  a  selec- 
tion from  a  foreign  flock  that  shall  equal  your  own.  Another  way 
is  to  hire  a  thoroughbred  ram  at  any  resonable  cost  and  thereby 
introduce  into  your  flock  blood  that  will  improve  it,  always 
keeping  in  mind,  when  the  selection  of  a  sire  is  made,  what  yoa 
propose  to  do  with  the  progeny  that  shall  come  from  this  animal. 
One  whose  aim  is  to  get  early  and  good  lambs  for  market  would  not 
introduce  merino  blood,  or  if  he  wanted  fine  wool,  neither  a  Cot3- 
wold  nor  Southdown. 

Not  less  in  importance  is 

BREEDING    FROM    THE    BEST    EWES. 

Any  flock  of  sheep  will  deteriorate  unless  the  best  are  saved  for 
breeders.  Seven  seasons  are  enough  for  even  the  best  of  sheep  to 
be  used  for  mothers.  After  nine  years  old,  they  loose  so  much  of 
their  vitality  and  their  milk-producing  qualities,  that  the  lambs  are 
generally  below  the  average.  As  soon  as  the  lambs  are  weaned 
which  should  be  by  the  middle  of  September,  if  they  were  born  the 
middle  of  April — all  the  ewe  sheep  in  the  flock  that  are  not  of 
suitable  age,  and  of  suitable  form,  and  of  suitable  health  for  moth- 
ers, should  be  taken  out,  and  in  some  way  be  disposed  of.  They 
can  generally  be  fattened  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  and  either 
sold  to  the  butchers,  or  if  the  number  is  not  too  large,  can  be  con- 
sumed in  the  family,  in  lieu  of  more  salable  but  not  more  nutri- 
tious meats. 

The  place  of  these  thus  discarded  should  be  always  filled  from 
the  best  of  the  lambs,  if  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  flock  about  the 
same  size.  Hundreds  of  farmers  who  sell  early  lambs  are  guilty  of 
the  folly  of  selling  the  best  and  allowing  those  that  will  not  sell  to 
go  through  the  winter  and  eventually  become  mothers.     This  would 
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seem  to  be  a  saving,  but  it  is  instead  suicide.  When  the  best  are 
saved  for  breeders,  the  flock  is  constantly  improving  ;  when  the 
poorest  are  permitted  to  become  such,  there  is  a  gradual  deteriora- 
tion, and  an  ultimate  (to  use  an  expressive  phrase)  running  out. 

No  farmer  is  worthy  the  name  and  age  who  is  not  always  on  the 
alert  to  make  both  his  farm  and  the  stock  upon  it  better.  It  does  not 
require  capital  to  do  this  so  much  as  it  does  care,  and  in  the  end 
the  best  farming  and  the  best  stock-raising  pay  the  best ;  and  to  the 
bottom  line  all  eventually  comes. — Hearth  and  Rome. 


The  Angora  Goat. 

Mr.  Editor. — The  agricultural  journals  all  over  the  country 
are  talking  about  the  Angora  goats,  but  their  statements  are  so  di- 
verse that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  Some  tell  us  that  the 
wool  or  hair  sells  for  §i  and  $1  25  a  pound,  and  that  it  is  much  in 
demand,  while  others  say  that  no  market  can  be  found  for  it  in  this 
country.  Which  is  right  ?  If  it  would  be  profitable,  I  would  like  to 
give  them  a  trial,  but  if  the  hair  could  not  be  sold,  it  would  be  folly 
to  undertake  it.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  some  reliable 
information.  H.  A.  M. 

[Weregiet  that  we  cannot  speak  with  cerialntj.  abnut  the  Angora  goat. 
Sometime  tince  a  Mr.  Euiychides  staced  to  the  N.  Y.  Faraiers  club  that 
he  would  give  a  certain  price  per  lb.  (we  think  it  was  %1\  for  all  the  bair  that 
was  offered.  And  Mr.  Rjbert  W.  Scott  of  Kentucky,  says  in  his  stuck  pam- 
phlet thai  it  is  used  in  this  country  and  has  a  speciiio  market  value. — £d  ] 


Artichokes  Again. 


The  Jerusalem  artichoke  has  been  so  persistently  called  a  pest, 
that  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  it  is  most  excellent  feed  for 
hogs.  The  principal  objection  alledged  against  them  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  rid  of  them  ;  but  this  is  really  no  objection,  for  if  plowed 
u:)  in  the  spring,  just  after  the  young  stalks  have  come  up,  and  the 
ground  cultivated  in  a  summer  crop,  they  will  entirely  disappear. 
The  old  tuber  dies  when  the  stalk  puts  up,  and  new  ones  are  not 
formed  until  the  fall.  The  yield  per  acre  is  immense — they  are 
fully  as  nutritious  as  potatoes — there  is  no  expense  in  harvesting 
them,  as  the  hogs  root  for  them  eagerly,  and  there  is  no  cost  for 
seed  or  planting,  as  they  reproduce  themselves  from  every  little 
scrap  that  is  left  in  the  ground.  The  land  upon  which  they  are 
grown  and  fed  will  improve  year  by  year,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  plow  deeply  in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  and  harrow  the  ground 
level.  A  small  experiment  will  convince  any  hog-raiser  that  it  is 
very  convenient  to  have  a  patch  of  artichokes  upon  which  to  turn 
his  hogs  that  are  to  be  kept  over  after  they  have  been  removed  from 
the  clover  fields. 


Shelter  for  Hogs. — Having  noticed  several  articles,  and  some 
of  them  accompanied  with  drawings  and  plans  for  sheltering  hogs, 
I  will  give  you  my  method.  I  have  lived  in  northern  Illinois  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  had  some  experience  in  wintering  stock  of 
all  kinds.  My  plan  for  a  hog  shelter  is  simple  and  satisfactory,  at 
least  to  myself.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  I  live  on  the  east  side 
of  a  grove.  1  take  two  forked  posts  and  set  them  in  the  ground, 
leaving  them  about  four  feet  above  the  surface  ;  next,  I  put  on  a 
ridge  pole,  and  then  get  some  pieces  of  plank  or  scantling,  or  slabs 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  set  them  slanting  from  the  ground  on 
each  side,  and  let  the  ends  meet  on  the  ridge  pole ;  cover  them  with 
straw  or  anything  that  will  not  let  the  dirt  fall  through,  and  then 
put  a  thick  covering  over  this,  of  earth.  I  dig  a  trench  around  this 
shelter,  to  keep  out  water.  The  shelter  should  face  the  south  or 
east,  and  be  ventilated  about  the  middle.  For  this  purpose  I  use 
a  small  piece  of  stove  pipe. 

In  the  fall,  I  gather  up  forest  leaves  and  fill  it  up.  The  hogs 
■work  them  up  among  the  dry  earth  and  form  a  dust.  This  is  all 
they  want.  In  the  coldest  weather  they  will  come  out  dry  and 
comfortable. 

I  have  tried  different  ways  of  wintering  hogs,  but  have  found 
nothing  yet  equal  to  this  plan. —  Cor.   West.  Rural. 


Remedy  for  Hog  Lice. — I  herewith  send  you  a  remedy  for  hog 
lice,  that  will  prove,  on  trial,  infallible.  Procure  some  leaf  tobacco, 
boil  to  a  strong  amber,  in  water  enough  to  float  it ;  mix  in  while  hot 
enough  lard  or  refuse  grease  to  make  a  thin  salve  ;  rub  on  the  pigs 
or  hogs  troubled,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  they  will  not 
have  a  louse  on  them,  if  well  rubbed.  Also  put  enough  leaf  tobacco 
in  their  beds  to  make  them  smell  strong,  and  the  hogs  will  never  be 
troubled  with  lice  again  while  they  sleep  in  the  beds.  The  tobacco 
will  not  hurt  pigs  in  any  respect,  even  if  but  a  day  old. — Rural  N. 
Yorker. 


In  Italy  is  an  olive  tree  which  is  known  to  be  over  700  years  old. 
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Churns  for  Families  and  Dairymen. 


TINGLEY  S    PATENT    IMPROVED    CHURN. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  a  correspondent, 
after  stating  what  is  required  of  a  churn  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
those  who  wish  to  make  good  butter,  inquires,  what  churn  shall  we 
use,  "  will  the  Tingley  answer."  To  decide  which  is  the  best  churn, 
for  all  purposes  among  the  tens  of  thousands  which  have  been  invented, 
would  be  a  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible  task  ;  but  from  observation, 
and  the  experience  of  many  successful  butter-makers,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  Tingley  is  one  of  the  best  churns  ever  sold  in  the 
South. 

For  convenience,  durability,  and  cheapness,  it  is  unsurpassed — 
we  copy  from  a  printed  description  a  few  of  the  advantages  it 
possesses — 

1st.  It  is  the  "old  barrel  churn,"  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  can 
be  as  readily  cleaned  as  a  common  tub. 

2d.  In  facilities  for  cleaning — as  we  remove  the  entire  head  and 
dasher  in  an  instant,  when  it  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  in  every  part, 
and  left  open,  when  not  in  actual  use,  for  ventilation  by  fresh  air, 

3d.  The  dasher  is  one  of  the  best  points  in  the  churn — the  blades 
being  placed  on  the  shaft  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  from  a  line,  and 
in  opposite  directions,  throws  the  cream  to  the  right  and  left  length- 
wise of  the  churn ;  the  propulsion  endwise  bearing  upon  the  shaft, 
and  not  upon  the  hand  of  the  operator,  thereby  lessening  the  labor 
of  churning  nearly  one-half. 

4th.  By  this  improved  dash,  good,  sweet,  solid  butter  has  been 
made  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes ;  while  by  simply  drooping  the 
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churn  to  an  upright  position,  and  turning  the  dasher  on  an  angle  of 
90  degrees,  back  and  forth,  the  butter  will  be  collected  into  one 
soUd  lump  while  in  the  milk.  All  good  butter-makers  will  appre- 
ciate this. 


Mechanical   Recreation. 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  mechanical  employments 
furnish  the  most  healthful  and  delightful  recreations  for  such  as  are 
not  constantly  employed  in  them. 

The  purpose  of  recreation  is  as  the  term  implies,  to  re-create  or 
renew  the  exhausted  energies  of  mind  and  body.  Perfect  rest,  such 
as  is  secured  by  good,  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  is,  of  all  the  means 
by  which  this  is  accomplished,  the  most  powerful. 

It  is  true,  food  is  the  fuel  by  which  the  human  engine  runs  and 
does  work,  but  the  analogy  between  a  machine  constructed  of 
lifeless  material,  and  the  animal  economy  ceases  when  we  consider 
anything  beyond  the  mechanical  power  of  muscular  movement  de- 
rived from  the  consumption  of  food. 

The  riuman  machine  includes  within  itself  a  directing  power,  which 
wearies  and  wears,  and  cannot  be  continuously  employed  in  a  single 
direction  without  fatigue. 

The  wise  SoJcmon  said  that  much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 
And  modern  physiologists  have  not  failed  to  see  that  undue  manual 
labor  impoverishes  and  enfeebles  the  mind. 

The  will  concentrated  long  upon  compelling  the  muscles  to  per- 
form a  certain  routine  of  movement,  finds  itself  powerless  to  com- 
mand. It  must  then  cease  exertion  entirely,  as  in  sleep,  or  it  must 
exert  itself  in  some  new  direction.  This  is  what  is  commonly  called 
recreation,  that  is,  an  occupation  which  affords  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  that  which  has  caused  fatigue. 

We  think  it  indisputable,  that  any  employment  which  exacts 
moderate  muscular  activity,  at  the  same  time  interesting  the  mind 
by  employing  its  power  upon  such  topics  as  do  not  arouse  the  animal 
passions,  while  they  moderately  engage  the  higher  mental  power, 
has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  healthy  recreation.  In  our  opinion, 
nothing  whatever  combines  these  elements,  and  furnishes  so  cheaply 
the  needed  relief  to  professional  men  and  hard  students,  as  some 
mechanical  operation,  in  which  originality  of  design  may  be  united 
vrith  manual  skill  in  execution. 

In  such  recreation,  the  entire  tendency  is  to  gratefully  relieve  fie 
mind,  gently  exercise  and  invigorate  the  body,  and  build  up  and 
VOL.  V — 3 
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cultivate  powers  which  cannot  be  developed  to  the  moral  hurt  of  the 
individual,  but  generally  increase  his  intellectual  stature. 

In  such  occupations,  the  mind,  wearied  with  business  cares,  or  by 
much  study,  may  revel  in  refreshing  beauties  of  form,  colors,  and 
motion,  and  find  the  highest  of  all  pleasures  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  relation  of  simple  causes  to  complex  effects. 

A  man  who  has,  in  this  way,  attained  to  even  moderate  skill,  may 
find  his  lathe  a  magical  instrument  by  which  he  can  clothe  the  rudest 
materials  with  forms  of  beauty,  and  gratify  to  the  utmost  that  won- 
derful combination  of  faculties  by  which  man  most  asserts  his  supe- 
riority over  the  brutes. 

Imagination  here  finds,  if  not  so  wide  a  scope  as  in  poetry  or  the 
fine  arts,  sufficient  to  give  it  ample  employment,  and  to  banish  from 
the  mind  all  evil  thinking  and  day  dreaming,  which,  to  the  young 
mind,  is  always  hurtful,  and  sometimes  fatal. 

On  this  latter  account,  we  recommend  most  earnestly  mechanical 
recreation  for  the  young.  Let  the  boys  build  wind-mills  and  min- 
iature dams.  They  soil  their  clothes,  but  how  much  better  soiled 
garments  than  soiled  minds.  They  may  cut  their  fingers  with  the 
tools  you  permit  them  to  employ,  but  you  will  find  such  wounds  heal 
in  less  time  than  the  foul  ulcers  of  moral  corruption. 

Every  man  who  can  afford  it,  should  supply  his  boys  with  tools, 
and  a  room  where  they  may  be  used  and  cared  for.  A  boy  takes 
to  tools  as  naturally  as  to  green  apples,  or  surreptitious  and  forbid- 
den amusements ;  and  ten  to  one,  if  he  has  a  chance  to  develop  his 
mechanical  tastes  and  gratify  them  to  their  full  extent,  his  tenden- 
cies to  vicious  courses  will  remain  undeveloped.  Such  a  result 
is  enough  to  compensate  for  all  the  expense  and  trouble  the  indul- 
gence we  recommend  would  entail;  while  the  chances  that  the  early 
development  of  his  constructive  faculties  may,  in  this  mechanical 
age,  be  the  means  by  which  he  may  ultimately  climb  to  fame  and 
fortune  are  not  very  small. — /Scientific  American. 


The  ordinary  teaching  of  our  schools  is  making  the  naturally  more 
intelligent  young  men  fortune  hunters.  Let  it  be  .^topped  in  everj 
school,  in  every  home.  We  are  not  in  want  of  presidents  or  gov- 
ernors ;  but  we  do  w^ant  farmers,  artisans,  workers,  men.  Cannot 
the  school  committee,  the  teacher,  and  the  parent  devise  some  incen- 
tive to  these? — Exchange. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  will  put  up  a  cheese  factory 
for  100  cows;  §500  more  in  vats  and  presses  will  make  it  answer 
for  200  cows. 
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pDustljoIb  gcprtment. 


Household. 

BY    MRS.    A.    M. 


Another  Christmas,  "with  its  wonted  complement  of  family  gath- 
erings and  merry-makings,  has  passed.  The  little  ones  begin  to 
think  of  "next  time;"  but  we  of  larger  growth  to  whom  life  is  a 
reality,  are  looking  forward  to  the  advent  of  the  New  Year  with 
mingled  feelings.  The  proper  ordering  of  our  little  kingdom  (for 
are  we  not  wife  and  mother,  and,  consequently,  queen  of  our  home 
circle,)  taxes  our  best  energies.  We  all,  in  greeting  the  New  Year, 
determined  with  our  heavenly  Father's  help  to  improve  upon  the 
old.  One  pregnant  source  of  annoyance  to  housekeepers  now  is  the 
labor  question.  Is  it  not  almost  time  for  the  strong  minds  of  the 
land  to  help  us  find  some  solution  of  this  difficulty  ? 

January,  however,  is  the  housekeeper's  moat  restful  month,  though 
it  too  brings  its  cares  and  duties.  Now  is  the  time  for  getting  ready 
the  cold-frames,  if  you  wish  for  a  supply  of  those  beautiful  scarlet 
radishes  for  your  tea  table  and  the  crisp  heads  of  spring  lettuce  for 
your  dinner  table.  Planted  in  frames  in  this  month  you  will  have 
a  seasonable  supply  of  Early  Yorks  with  your  spring  chickens,  and 
most  probably  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  you  will  find  an 
open  spell  of  weather  which  will  give  you  time  to  plant  a  few  rows 
of  peas  and  potatoes.  No  after  plantings  are  so  acceptable  to  the 
household  as  those  in  early  spring. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  our  stock  of  preserves  can  be  added 
to  if  we  have  the  cucumbers  in  brine.  We  can  make  not  only  a 
beautiful  but  very  palatable  dish  therefrom — the  receipt  given  me 
by  an  experienced  housekeeper,  is  as  follows  :  Lay  the  cucumbers 
in  salt  and  water  for  nine  days  ;  then  green  ;  after  cleaning  out  the 
inside  of  the  cucumbers  thoroughly,  lay  them  in  frosh  water  until 
the  brine  is  extracted  (two  or  three  days  will  be  sufficient ;  they  are 
then  ready  to  fill,  which  must  be  done  with  lemon  peel  cut  in  shreds, 
mace,  a  small  quantity  of  citron,  and  very  small  cucumbers.  The 
syrup  is  made  one  pound  of  best  white  sugar  to  one  pound  of  cucum- 
bers. The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  green  ginger  is  a  great 
improvement.  They  must  be  boiled  after  filling  for  half  an  hour, 
or  until  they  look  clear. 

Another  receipt,  from  the  same  source,  which  I  have  tried  and 
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like,  is  transparent  pudding:  One  pound  sugar  (white),  one  pound 
of  butter,  and  fourteen  eggs — leaving  out  three  whites;  the  butter 
creamed,  and  the  eggs  and  sugar  put  in  bj  degrees.  Baked  in  a 
rich  paste.  The  above  pudding  is  delightful,  but  requires  a 
larger  quantity  of  both  butter  and  eggs  than  persons  in  the  city 
generally  find  it  convenient  to  spare ;  so  I  will  give  you  a  simpler 
receipt,  but  one  which  I  am  sure  you  would  enjoy. 

Cottage  Pudding. — Beat  together  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
one  cup  of  white  sugar,  and  one  egg.  Add  one  pint  flour  with  two 
small  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar,  sifted  in  the  flour.  Add,  lastly, 
one  teacupful  of  sweet  milk  with  a  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Bake  one 
hour.  For  sauce,  beat  to  a  perfect  cream  two  cups  of  sugar  and 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  butter ;  then  add,  by  teaspoonfuls,  one  cup 
of  common  wine. 


Dairy. 

Cost  of  a  Small  Cheese  Factory. —  Mr.  Editor — Accord- 
ing to  your  request,  I  will  briefly  answer  Mr.  H.  M.  Fales,  in  regard 
to  the  probable  cost  of  a  small  cheese  factory.  The  tendency  now 
is  to  small  factories.  They  are  built  less  expensively  than  formerly, 
and  mostly  by  stock  companies — the  patrons  that  furnish  the  milk 
taking  most  of  the  stock.  For  100  cows,  a  building  60  by  26  feet, 
with  16  feet  posts,  making  it  two  stories,  would  be  required.  Take 
24  feet  from  the  lower  story  for  a  "  make-room,"  leaving  the  re- 
mainder and  the  upper  story  for  "  curing-rooms*"  The  upper  story 
should  be  partitioned  the  same  as  the  lower.  The  24  feet  room 
over  the  make-room  should  be  plastered  and  furnished  with  stoves 
suitable  for  curing  early  and  late  cheese.  The  cost  depends  upon 
the  price  of  lumber  and  labor,  which  diff'er  in  localities.  A  rough, 
substantial  building,  which  will  answer  in  every  respect  in  most 
localities,  would  cost  $1,000.  If  finished  with  paint,  etc.,  $1,300. 
It  could  be  furnished  with  vat,  tank,  presses,  hoops,  scales,  etc.,  for 
$300,  making  in  all  $1,300  for  the  rough  building,  and  $1,600  for 
the  finished  one. 

For  200  cows,  the  same  sized  building  would  answer.  For  vat 
and  fixtures,  $500,  making  in  all  $1,500  for  rough,  and  1,800  for 
finished  building.  This  is  the  size  of  many  that  were  built  in  this 
State  this  season. 

Stock  companies  are  formed  by  those  interested  taking  one  or 
more  shares,  which  may  be   $50  or   $100   each.     A  committee  is 
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chosen  by  the  shareholders,  who  superintend  the  building  of  the 
factory,  hiring  the  help,  etc. 

A  dairy  of  100  cows  can  be  managed  by  a  man  of  experience, 
without  additional  help,  who  could  be  hired  at  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  day  and  board.  For  200  cows  he  would  want  an  addi- 
tional hand,  which  might  be  a  woman,  and  inexperienced 

The  question  is  often  asked  :  How  many  cows  must  a  factory 
number  to  pay  ?  For  an  individual  to  build  a  factory  to  work  up 
milk  for  others,  at  two  dollars  per  hundred,  which  is  the  common 
price  of  making  and  furnishing  the  cheese  all  boxed  and  ready  for 
market,  he  would  want  300  cows  or  more  to  make  it  a  paying  busi- 
ness. As  with  an  individual,  so  with  a  stock  company,  to  make  the 
stock  pay  good  dividends.  But  by  the  plan  given,  the  farmers  build 
the  factory  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  working  up  their  own  milk, 
which  IS  a  great  saving  to  them  over  the  old  way,  both  in  expense 
and  quality  of  cheese.  If  the  price  named  above  will  not  pay  as 
good  interest  as  is  just  to  the  stockholders,  the  price  of  making 
should  be  advanced.  As  the  patrons  are  the  owners  of  the  factory, 
they  can  always  fix  a  price  that  will  do  justice  to  all  parties. — Cor. 
New  England  Farmer. 


Deep  vs.  Shallow  Skimming. — From  observation,  I  believe  that 
too  many  butter-makers  do  not  skim  as  deep  or  churn  as  much 
milk  as  they  ought.  I  hear  them  say  often  that  they  don't  like  to 
get  so  much  milk,  or  sour  cream,  in  with  cream.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice for  most  butter-makers  to  have  a  skimmer  that  is  perforated  with 
holes,  that  the  milk  may  pass  through  into  the  pan  from  which  the 
milk  is  being  taken.  If  any  one  has  a  better  reason  for  not  skim- 
ming deeper,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  it,  and  herewith  give  my 
reason  why  I  think  we  ought  to  skim  deeper  and  churn  more  milk 
with  the  cream. 

First,  there  are  but  few  dairy  houses  so  far  away  from  the  odors 
of  the  kitchen,  swill-pail,  or  barrels,  or  some  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  as  to  keep  the  cream  from  absorbing  odors  that  injure  the 
flavor  of  the  butter;  and  the  cream  must  first  receive,  or  have  these 
odors  pass  through  it  before  they  can  reach  the  milk,  as  it  is  most 
exposed.  The  milk  must  therefore  be  most  pure,  and,  if  churned 
■with  the  cream,  will  aid  in  taking  up  the  odors  from  the  butter.  By 
churning  only  the  cream,  the  dash  of  the  churn  must,  as  we  think, 
injure  the  butter  globules  and  make  the  butter  salvy,  as  the  friction 
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is  more  directly  applied  to  them  than  would  be  the  case  if  milk  was 
mixed  with  the  cream. 

There  are  times  when  the  milk  sours  before  all  the  cream  is  up ; 
yet  the  milk  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  good,  from  the  same 
cow  that  is  being  fed  the  same  feed,  in  a  warm  morning  as  it  is  in  a 
cool  morning.  But  we  often  get  twice  the  amount  of  cream  in  the 
cool  days  that  we  do  in  the  warm  days,  and  the  quality  is  better. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  2-l:th  day  of  August,  a  hot  sultry  day,  the 
cream  hardly  paid  for  the  labor.  Now,  take  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  1869,  a  good,  cool  day,  that  gave  a  nice  yield  of  cream.  Is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  that  difference  in  the  milk  produced 
from  the  same  cows  on  those  days,  when  the  cows  were  fed  in  the 
same  pasture,  that  there  was  in  the  amount  of  butter  made  from  their 
milk  by  skimming  the  cream  only  ?  I  have  thought  that  when  the 
milk  is  brought  in  in  a  heated  condition,  and  placed  in  a  warm  room, 
that  perhaps  many  of  the  butter  globules  were  exploded  by  the  heat, 
and  that  they  mingle  with  the  milk  like  alcohol  with  water,  but  to 
churn  all  the  milk  would  be  to  get  more  butter.  I  have  been  using 
Dr.  A.  F.  Jennings'  patent  milk  pans  this  season — an  excellent  thing 
for  cooling  milk  and  saving  labor, — Cor.  Mark  Lane  Express. 


How  TO  Test  the  Richness  of  Milk. — Procure  any  long  glass 
vessel — a  cologne  bottle  or  long  phial.  Take  a  narrow  strip  of 
paper,  just  the  length  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and 
mark  it  off  with  one  hundred  lines  at  equal  distances  ;  or,  if  more 
convenient,  and  to  obtain  greater  exactness,  into  fifty  lines,  and 
count  each  as  two — and  paste  it  upon  the  phial,  so  as  to  divide  its 
length  into  a  hundred  equal  parts.  Fill  it,  to  the  highest  mark,  with 
milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  perpendicular 
position  twenty-four  hours.  The  number  of  spaces  occupied  by  the 
cream  will  give  you  its  exact  percentage  in  the  milk,  without  any 
guess  work. — Miss.  Agriculturist. 


Blooded  Poultry. 

BY    J.    W.    LEWELLEN. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "  Why  do  Northern  men  some- 
times pay  ^200  per  trio  for  Brahma  poultry,  when  ordinary  fowls 
may  be  had  for  one  or  two  dollars  ?"  We  might  answer  by  asking, 
"  Why  do  intelligent  men  pay  ^500  per  acre  for  superior  lands, 
when  others  may  be  bought  for  ^10?"  But  we  prefer  a  more 
practical  reply. 

I 
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la  Virginia  the  "  hen  fever,"  which  raged  so  frightfully  in  Eu- 
rope twenty-five  years  ago,  has  never  pfevailed  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, and  therefore  the  public  mind  has  never  been  thoroughly  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  poultry  cultivation  and  improvement  as  an 
item  of  domestic  economy.  Now  and  then  a  citizen  would  purchase 
an  "improved  strain,"  and  introduce  it  in  his  neighborhood;  but 
beyond  this  the  public  knew  jtothing,  and  the  farmer  had  no  incli- 
nation to  look  after  chickens.  His  lambs,  calves  and  pigs  furnished 
his  fresh  meats,  and  if,  occasionally,  he  needed  a  baked  pullet  or  a 
roast  duck,  a  few  pounds  of  sugar  and  coffee,  bartered  with  a  poor 
neighbor,  or  his  own  servants,  supplied  his  immediate  demands,  and 
he  cared  for  no  more. 

With  Northern  gentlemen,  a  different  spirit  prevailed.  Their 
farms  were  small  and  sterile — they  had  no  slaves  to  rely  upon — and 
economy,  as  well  as  improvement,  being  necessary,  they  took  hold 
of  the  poultry  question,  as  they  do  of  all  others,  and  have  solved 
it  to  their  satisfaction.  They  have  discovered  that  an  eight  weeks' 
bird  weighing  three  pounds,  is  more  valuable  than  one  of  the  same 
age  weighing  less  than  one  pound,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  breeding  stock,  knowing  that  the  first 
cost  will  return  ten-fold.  And  this  must  be  our  future  policy  if  we 
wish  to  succeed. 

The  late  war  was  very  destructive  of  poultry  throughout  Virginia. 
Soldiers  had  a  wonderful  attachment  for  chickens,  and  we  suppose 
the  fondness  was  reciprocated,  as  whole  families,  including  the  sit- 
ting hens,  often  accompanied  them  to  camp,  never  to  return.  The 
result  was,  that  the  remaining  stock,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
very  inferior — not  worth  the  effort  to  cultivate. 

In  lb68-'9,  a  writer  in  this  journal  urged  the  improvement  of 
our  poultry  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  and  succeeded  in  arousing 
some  interest  in  the  subject.  His  experience  and  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, started  others  to  work,  and  the  result  was  seen  in  the  grand 
Poultry  Exhibition  made  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

"But,"  says  Jones,  "can  we,  in  our  impoverished  condition,  af- 
ford to  pay  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  a  trio  of  pure  stock  birds,  with 
the  continued  depredations  of  freedmen  staring  us  in  the  face?" 

We  answer.  Yes !  Build  your  henneries  within  easy  range  of 
buckshot,  and  don't  hesitate  to  administer  "blue  pills,"  when  night 
prowlers  are  discovered. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  blooded  poultry  are  these: 
Four  or  five  times  as  many  eggs  from  them,  the  year  round,  as 
from  our  dwarfed  and  sickly  dunghill  stock — five  times  as  much 
spring  poultry — and  ten  times  the  pleasure  in  cultivation. 
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Our  climate  is  all  that  need  be  desired  for  poultry  raising.  Our 
farmers  have  ample  ranges' for  their  birds.  And  the  droppings,  if 
cared  for,  will  pay  all  the  trouble  and  cost  of  feeding. 

Let  us,  then,  organize  a  Poultry  Association,  without  dtlay,  and 
by  a  free  interchange  of  opinions,  secure  the  advantages  "we  so 
much  need,  in  our  efforts  at  economy  and  improvement. 


Pure  Brahmas. — It  is  always  best,  in  selecting  birds  or  order- 
ing eggs,  to  purchase  pure  stock,  even  though  you  should  have  to 
pay  more  for  it.  Many  Northern  poulterers  have  their  birds  so 
mixed  with  Cochin,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  strain  predomi- 
nates. Where  this  mixture  exists,  the  fowls  are  not  as  good  layers, 
and  generally  become  gouty  at  eighteen  months  of  age.  Pure 
Brahmas  are  more  active  and  industrious  than  the  mixed  breed — 
have  shorter  legs  and  fuller  breasts — require  less  feeding,  and  ma- 
ture much  earlier.  Let  poulterers  select  pure  stock  to  breed  from, 
and  they  will  then  have  fine  birds  for  table  and  for  show. 


Chicken  Feed. — Good  grain,  such  as  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  is 
the  best  feed  for  chickens.  In  cold  weather,  warm  dough,  made  of 
corn  and  oat  meal,  is  excellent  for  their  breakfast.  At  noon, 
soaked  wheat  makes  a  healthy  feed;  but  for  night,  nothing  is  equal 
to  corn,  fed  in  whole  grains  or  cracked.  All  fowls  should  be  libe- 
rally supplied  with  raw  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  turnip  tops, 
lettuce  or  lucerne.  Raw  onions,  occasionally,  are  greatly  relished  by 
them.  A  lit  le  meat  in  cold  weather,  once  a  week,  is  desirable,  but 
not  essential,  as  chickens  properly  housed  and  fed  do  very  well 
without  it.  Too  much  meat  is  positively  injurious,  and  should  not 
be  fed.  Sound  food,  fresh  water,  comfortable  quarters,  and  clean- 
liness, are  essential  to  success  in  rearing  poultry. 


Breeding  Poultry. — You  cannot  have  fine  fowls  without  giv- 
ing them  proper  attention.  Birds  hatched  this  year  and  intended 
for  breeders  the  next,  should  be  well  fed  and  housed.  The  males 
and  females  should  have  separate  runs  and  lodging  places  until 
after  Christmas,  when  they  may  be  run  together,  five  pullets  with  a 
two  year  old  cock,  and  five  hens  with  a  cock  of  the  present  season, 
the  males  being  in  no  wise  related  to  the  females.  Where  this  plan 
is  adopted,  and  the  birds  are  well  fed  and  housed,  fine  healthy  fowls 
may  be  raised  with  very  little  trouble. 
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horticultural  department. 


Seeds. 

There  are  few  if  any  more  prolific  causes  of  failure  to  the  mar- 
ket or.  amateur  gardener  than  the  use  of  worthless  or  indifferent 
seed.  Year  after  year  we  hear  the  complaint  from  growers  that 
this  or  that  crop  was  lost  to  them,  either  by  the  failure  of  seed  to 
germinate,  or  because  it  was  untrue  to  name. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  hear  that  after  great  care  in  prepar- 
ing soil,  growing  the  plants  and  transplanting  a  crop  of  several 
thousand  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  for  instance,  the  net  result  is  a  g-od 
supply  of  collards,  or  at  best  a  fine  crop  of  some  inferior  variety, 
and  so  with  many  of  our  most  profitable  vegetables.  As  we  have 
often  said  much  of  the  blame  attaches  to  the  growers  them- 
selves, who  in  their  eargerness  to  secure  so  called  cheap  seeds, 
purchase  from  unreliable  sources.  In  other  instances  the  fault 
is  with  the  seedsman,  who  for  the  sake  of  larger  profits  lays  in 
a  supply  of  low  priced  seed.  The  only  remedy  for  the  first 
of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  bitter  experience  of  those  who 
try  it.  For  the  second  time,  which  proves  all  things,  is  required  to 
teach  the  public  who  to  patronize,  and  to  time  and  experience  the 
cure  must  be  committed.  The  present  month  is  the  proper  one  for 
our  readers  to  procure  their  supply  of  seed  for  the  spring,  not  that 
all  or  even  a  large  portion  will  be  needed  at  once,  but  there  is  more 
leisure  time  now  to  examine  the  stock  on  hand,  and  decide  what  is 
needed  than  will  be  had  when  the  season  for  planting  and  sowing  ar- 
rives. And  there  will  be  also  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  cata- 
logues of  difi'erent  seedsmen,  and  selecting  from  such  as  ofi"er  the  great- 
est inducements.  All  this  may  and  should  be  done  during  the  long 
winter  nights,  and  then,  when  the  spring  opens  it  will  only  remain 
to  prepare  the  soil  and  sow  the  seed  already  secured.  We  may  be 
pardoned  for  again  cautioning  our  readers  from  purchasing  from 
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any  but  well  known  and  reliable  houses,  since  no  amount  of  care 
or  labor  will  compensate  for  bad  seed,  and  this  caution  is  only  the 
more  necessary  the  present  season,  because,  in  consequence  of  the 
wide  spread  drought  of  last  year,  added  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  many  of  our  leading  seeds  will  be  materially  advanced  in  price 
and  the  temptation  to  purchase  low  priced  seed  will  be  unusually 
strong. 

Irish  potatoes,  early  cabbage,  (French)  salsify  and  other  important 
seeds  already  show  a  marked  advance  in  price,  and  the  earlier  pur- 
chasers will  doubtless  prove  the  more  fortunate  both  as  regards 
cost  and  quality. 


Review  of  Pear  Blight. 


In  the  last  edition  of  "Downings"  fruits  and  fruit  trees  of  Amer- 
ica, we  find  the  following  foot  note,  page  650,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks  on  pear  blight.  "  Many  theories  and  speculative 
opinions  have  been  promulgated  during  the  past  twenty  years  since 
these  remarks  on  blight  were  written,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
nothing  conclusive  is  yet  known.  There  are  many  persons  holding 
the  views  here  expressed,  while  others  support  a  theory  of  atmos- 
pheric fungoid  blight  with  equally  good  reasoning."  It  is  not  pro- 
posed here,  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  local  disease — blight  or 
death  of  limbs  and  branches  from  insects.  We  have  not  only  the 
scolytur  pyri  which  punctures  the  limb,  destroys  its  circulation, 
causing  death  from  the  punctured  point  to  the  extremity,  but  we 
have  also  a  species  of  saw  worm  which  coming  from  the  oaks  and 
persimmon  trees,  cut  off  branches  of  pear  trees,  a  half  inch  or 
more  in  diameter.  In  a  hundred  or  mor.e  cases  of  injury  of  this 
kind  examined  during  the  past  two  years,  the  writer  does  not  recall 
an  instance,  where  there  was  any  disease  or  death  of  the  branches 
below  the  local  seat  of  injury.  In  quite  a  number  of  cases  the 
injury  was  quickly  repaired  by  whip  grafting  the  injured  branch 
the  following  spring. 

Frozen  sap  blight,  fire  blight,  the  pear  tree  blight  proper,  is  a 
formidable  disease  to  pear  growers,  and  about  as  much  feared  as 
the  hospital  gangrene  was  by  the  army  surgeons  during  the  late 
war.  In  explanation  of  the  frozen  sap  theory  as  the  cause  of 
blight,  it  is  necessary  to  'glance  at  the  course  of  the  circulation. 
There  are  two  currents  in  every  tree,  one  crude  sap  rises  through 
the  (alburnum)  outer  wood  to  the  finer  branches  and  leaves  for  ex- 
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posure  to  the  air  ;  after  which  oxgenation,  it  becomes,  like  arterial 
blood,  freighted  with  proper  nourishment  and  descends  now  through 
the  inner  bark  (liber)  forming  a  deposit  of  new  wood  on  its  passage 
down. 

Now  the  frozen  sap  theory  requires  a  cold  snap  to  catch  the  trees 
unprepared  for  it,  with  young,  tender,  unripened  wood,  produced 
either  by  excessive  fall  rains,  second  growth  after  dry  summers, 
moist  soils  not  well  drained,  warm  autumn,  stimulating  manures  or 
any  other  cause  likely  to  induce  this  late  growth. 

The  freezing  of  this  wood  injures  the  vis  vital  of  the  fluid  sap, 
as  it  does  the  juices  of  our  winter  vegetables,  and  it  is  no  longer 
physically  or  chemically  adapted  to  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
All  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  exhibited,  when  the  trees  start  into 
life  the  ensuing  spring  and  the  dead  spots  on  the  bark,  in  some  in- 
stances, and  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  by  the  circulation  in 
others,  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  poison  in  the  fluid  sap. 

For  a  further  description  of  the  disease  itself,  your  readers  are 
refered  to  the  work  of  Downing. 

My  own  observations  for  several  years  past,  have  led  me  to 
think,  that  frozen  sap  is  not  the  mjst  prolific  source  of  blight  in 
Virginia,  and  the  Southern  States ;  however  true  it  may  be  of  the 
North.  From  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Downinoj  makes  under  the 
head  of  "most  successful  remedies,"  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that 
he  too  looks  more  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  for  the 
cause  of  blight,  than  to  the  freezing  atmosphere.  There  is  a  very 
striking  analogy  between  blight  in  the  pear,  and  sundry  forms  of 
gangrene  (frost  blight)  in  the  human  system,  and  while  doubtless, 
many  cases  of  blight  may  be  ascribed  to  external  causes  entirely, 
as  a  case  of  frost  blight  or  insect  blight  ;  yet  by  far  the  larger, 
and  more  fatal  cases  proceed,  like  the  senile  or  old  man's  gangrene 
from  internal  causes  alone — the  soil — independent  even  of  any  exter- 
nal cause,  such  as  sap  freezing,  whatever.  How  else  can  we  account 
for  those  cases  of  blight  where  there  has  been  no  cold  suflScient  to  pro- 
duce the  freezing  of  the  sap  ?  In  a  moist  soil  where  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  whether  pear,  apple,  or  almost  any  fruit  tree,  are  exposed  to 
stagnant  moisture,  poison  will  be  generated,  and  its  effects  will  be  seen 
sooner  or  later.  There  may  be  even  rapid  growth  and  apparently 
vigorous  health  for  a  few  years,  followed  by  disease,  blight  and  death 
without  any  freezing  of  wood.  In  a  dwarf  pear  orchard  of  5000 
trees,  the  writer  remembers  to  have  seenthe  wholesale  slaughter  of 
one  square,  containing  a  thousand  trees  from  blight  by  allowing 
the  ditches  around  the  square  to  be  filled  up,  and  remain  so  during 
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a  single  year.  These  trees  had  borne  several  crops  and  the  same 
season  there  was  scarcely  any  blight  in  the  adjoining  well  drained, 
well  cultivated  squares. 

In  many  parts  of  our  own  State  the  most  reckless  disregard  of  hygi- 
ene as  regards  the  health  of  pear  trees,  is  constantly  exhibited,  and 
it  is  often  difficult  to  persuade  a  farmer  that  a  given  piece  of  land 
is  too  wet  for  the  health  of  trees,  when  it  will  grow  moderately  well 
ordinary  annual  farm  crops.  We  often  see  articles  in  our  horticul- 
turaljournals  advocating  the  most  opposite  opinions  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  pear  trees  to  prevent  blight.  One  party  cultivates  his 
ground  and  has  blight,  another  escapes  ii  by,  as  he  thinks,  growing 
the  trees  in  sod,  another  relies  on  annual  mulching  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  no  cultivation — pinching  the  shoots,  pruning 
the  roots,  special  fertilizers  of  ashes,  bone  dust,  lime,  cinders  from 
the  blacksmith  shop,  have  their  advocates.  If  the  most  prolific 
and  fatal  sources  of  blight  are  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  which  I  think  is  indirectly  admitted  even  by  Downing  ;  then 
my  impression  is  that  our  preventative  remedies  should  be  there 
applied  in  the  proper  selection  of  soil  and  varieties  adapted  to  the 
locality.  Drainage  and  cultivation  of  young  trees  induce  growth, 
and  promote  health,  (and  judiciously  planned,)  well  ripened  wood 
every  fall;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  me  that  cultivation 
proper  and  timely,  ever  induced  the  disease  blight. 

After  trees  have  attained  size  and  age  for  bearing,  we  find  them 
healthy  and  fruiting  well  for  several  years  without  cultivation, 
making,  however,  very  little  annual  growth  during  bearing  years. 
We  find  these  trees  more  subject  to  insect  blight  during  the  years 
the  orchard  is  uncultivated,  and  special  care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever well  the  land  may  be  drained  by  ditches,  to  throw  it  up  in 
beds  with  trees  in  the  centre,  preparatory  to  its  lying  fallow    or  in 

clover. 

It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  find  blight  attacking  pear  trees 
on  hill  sides  and  elevated  situations,  where  apparently,  that  the 
locality  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  almost  every  instance 
of  the  kind  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation  there  had  been 
no  surface  breaking  and  aeration  of  the  surface  soil  for  some  years, 
and  even  with  the  surface  drainings  there  was  stagnant  moisture 
around  the  roots.  It  is  not  difficult  on  well  drained  soil  to  have 
well  ripened  wood,  to  meet  the  approach  of  the  winter  king ;  but 
almost  impossible  on  moist  rich  lands  when  the  autumn  proves  rainy. 
One  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  even  in  reading  Mr.  Down- 
ning  and  other  authorities  on  horticulture,  that  one  has  more  to 
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apprehend  in  pear  culture  from  the  ravages  of  blight,  through  an 
excess  of  water  in  the  soil,  than  an  excessive  frigil  atmosphere. 
Hence,  the  great  importance  of  drainage  both  of  the  surface  and 
subsoil ;  particularly  on  lands  with  heavy  clay,  tenacious  subsoils, 
those  found  best  adapted  to  the  growth  and  fruiting  of  most  varie- 
ties of  pears. 

Ossification  of  arteries  is  not  the  only  cause  of  old  man  gan- 
grene, neither  is  stagnant  or  excessive  moisture  only,  although  per- 
haps most  the  frequent  cause  of  blight.  Enough  for  the  present,  the 
rain  is  over. 

Nansemond. 

[  We  have  not  been  blessed  with  many  rainy  'lays  the  past  season,  and  ear- 
netitly  as  we  desire  tn  see  them  in  future,  they  will  he  m>ire  agreeable,  if  they 
insure  us  more  communicatiun,  from  our  friend  Xansemond. — Ed  ] 


Fruits  in  Tide-Water. 

Mr.  Editor — Observation  has  taught  us  that  climate  and  soil,  in 
a  marked  degree,  influence  the  size,  appearance,  and  market  value 
of  certain  fruits,  as  well  as  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  trees  ; 
hence  the  common  remark  that  certain  kinds  do  or  do  not  succeed 
)n  certain  locations.  Sometimes  the  trees  grow  well  and  bear  fruit 
which  is  either  knotty  and  imperfect,  or  the  fruit  itself  becomes  dis- 
eased and  drops  just  before  coming  to  maturity,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Albemarle  pipin  in  this  section.  There  is  often  observed  a 
marked  difference  in  the  same  fruits  on  different  soils  in  the  same 
climate  and  neighborhood,  even  on  trees  of  the  same  age.  We  know 
that  what  is  termed  careful  culture,  which  embraces  attention  to  the 
soil  as  to  its  tilth  and  enrichment,  attention  to  the  trees  as  to  prun- 
ing, thinning  the  fruit,  and  protection  from  injury  by  animals  and 
insects  have  their  influences  ;  but  there  is  something  yet  undiscov- 
ered in  the  nature  of  the  soil  independent  of  climatic  and  water  in- 
fluences, or  that  of  elevation  in  the  mountains,  of  which  we  can  give 
no  rational  explanation.  One  of  our  most  valuable  apples  for  winter 
use,  in  Tide-water,  is  the  Mademoschite,  which  I  believe  originated 
in  Hyde  county,  N.  C,  where  the  trees  flourish  and  the  fruit  is 
almost  always  perfect,  as  large,  and  equally  handsome  as  the  Wine 
Sap,  and  keeps  much  better.  In  this  section  it  is  quite  variable  in 
regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  fruit;  in  favorable  seasons  smooth, 
handsome,  in  others,  on  some  soils,  so  knotty  as  to  be  almost  worth- 
less. From  some  observation  in  our  own  orchard,  where  there  are 
over   one   hundred   bearing   trees,  we  have  reasons  to  believe  that 
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growing  crops,  requiring  heavy  manuring,  as  sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toes, has  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  this  knotty  appearance.  The 
present  season  only  those  trees  growing  on  uncultivated  land  and 
those  where  corn  was  grown  presented  knotty  fruit.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  where  the  tree  is  healthy,  imperfection  in  fruit 
must  be  due  to  defective  nutrition,  or  some  climatic  influence  beyond 
our  control.  With  these  general  considerations,  I  will  proceed  to 
the  proper  subject  of  this  paper — 

Pears — Moore  Pound — This  noble  fruit  is  described  in  Down- 
ing as  Horenschenck,  with  five  or  six  synonyms,  and  is  known  in 
Tide-water  as  Moor^  White  Pound.  Mr.  D.  says  the  tree  is  "  vig- 
orous, productive  " — true,  as  we  find  it,  but  a  very  slow  growei 
while  young.  "  Fruit  roundish,  oblate,  and  of  medium  size;  skin, 
light  yellowish  green,  rarely  with  a  blush  ;"  we  find  it  nearly  white 
when  ripe  for  shipping,  and  of  large,  very  large  size,  exceeding  the 
Bartlett  and  rivalling  the  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme.  "  Flesh  rather 
coarse,  tender,  juicy,  plightly  vinous,  melting  with  a  pleasant  flavor. 
Good  to  very  good.  Ripens  last  of  August."  It  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable pear  of  Tide-water,  and  is  shipped  last  week  in  July,  two 
weeks  before  the  Seckel  or  Bartlett,  and  from  its  size  and  handsome 
appearance  always  commands  a  good  price,  when  the  early  small 
summer  pears  barely  pay  expenses  of  shipment.  There  is  one  tree 
of  this  variety  within  a  few  miles  of  where  I  write,  which  has  paid 
from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  dollars  per  annum  since  the  war.  While 
it  appears  to  flourish  best  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water; 
we  find  a  number  of  the  trees  scattered  through  the  country,  doing 
well  many  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  and  much  less  subject  to 
blight  than  the  Bartlett.  It  being  a  slow  and  not  handsome  grower 
in  the  nursery  has  caused  its  propagation  to  be  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  trees  in  any  quan- 
tity. By  whip  grafting  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs  of  any  rapid  growing 
variety  (trees  three  or  four  years  old),  such  as  the  Flemish  Beauty, 
with  grafts  of  this  Moor^  Pound,  a  valuable  orchard  might  soon  be 
obtained.  The  writer  finds  from  a  number  of  trials  made  during 
the  past  three  years,  that  both  buds  and  grafts  take  and  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  that  it  unites  well  with  the  Quince,  and,  as  an  experi- 
ment, has  it  growing  on  both  the  Angiers  and  Orange  quince  stocks, 
which  are  not  yet  of  fruiting  age. 

Seckel — This  is  considered  the  most  delicious  of  all  pears,  and 
notwithstanding  its  small  size,  generally  sells  well.  We  find  it  much 
larger  in  Tide-water  Virginia  than  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  or 
at  the  North,  and  in   several  instances  have  seen  its  size  nearly 
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doubled,  by  manuring  the  trees,  and  thinning  the  fruit.  Without 
pruning  it  fornns  a  beautiful  head,  and,  as  it  grows  well  in  sod,  is 
the  best  ornamental  shade  fruit  tree  we  have,  except,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  Bigarreau  cherries.  It  is  a  tardy  bearer,  but  may  be  made 
to  fruit  earlier  by  double  working  on  the  quince  stock,  or  on  the 
pear  stock,  and  moderate  root-pruning  and  manuring.  The  fruit,^i3 
shipped  about  a  week  before  the  Bartlett,  and  we  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  it  more  than  a  week  after  maturity,  and  while  a 
fall  fruit  at  the  North,  its  season  is  strictly  summer  with  us. 

Howell — Immediately  after,  or  even  with  the  Seckel,  the  Howell 
comes  in  market,  and  succeeds  so  well  in  Tide-water — healthy,  vig. 
orous  trees — on  both  pear  and  quince  stocks,  as  Standards  and 
Dwarfs,  bearing  very  early,  smooth,  handsome  fruit,  neither  very 
large  nor  very  small,  even  and  regularly  distributed  over  the  trees, 
that  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  either 
family  or  market.  It  is  an  August  pear  with  us,  and  keeps  a  month 
after  picking,  on  shelves,  in  a  dry,  cool  room. 

Nansemond. 

Exchange,  November  22,  1870. 


Miscellany. 


Raising  Plums. — Hearing  that  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  Mr.  Williams,  was  very  successful  in  raising  plums,  I  went 
to  find  out  how  that  object  was  accomplished.  For  several  years 
his  trees  did  nothing;  they  were  growing  in  sod  ground.  Since 
this  plum  orchard  has  flourished,  the  sod  has  been  totally  destroyed  ; 
the  ground  under  the  trees  is  as  bare  as  a  well-traveled  road,  and 
nearly  as  hard.  The  hard  clay  seems  to  be  well  packed.  There  is 
a  high  fence  all  round  it,  and  a  large  flock  of  towls  are  confined 
there.  The  ground  being  so  bare,  the  chickens  have  full  power  over 
the  insects,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  is  all  the  benefit.  These  chick- 
ens are  fed  daily,  and  sumptuously  at  that,  from  an  extensive  boil- 
ing house.  All  the  refuse  of  meat  and  small  bones  are  assorted 
from  the  larger  bones.  The  latter  are  sent  to  the  Boston  market 
(a  better  one  than  Detroit),  to  be  manufactured  into  bone  dust.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  artificial  manure  equal  to  bone  dust,  for 
immediate  use,  and  the  coarser  for  future  crops,  and  I  believe  that 
Michigan  will  find  out  ere  long  the  benefit  of  keeping  such  material 
at  home.  These  small  bones,  distributed  all  over  this  small  plum 
orchard,  add  much  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  their  fruitfulnesa. 
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The  early  plums  were  all  gone.  Mr.  Smith  had  taken  them  all  to 
market,  and  sold  them  for  four  dollars  per  bushel:  while  the  later 
trees  were  loaded  to  excess,  not  a  mark  from  a  curculio  could  be 
seen  ;  every  plum  was  perfect. —  West.  Rural  [extract). 

Toads  vs.  Insects. — The  question  of  Toads  vs.  Insects  is  sure 
to  come  up,  and  perhaps  an  experiment  of  mine  on  the  capacity  of 
a  toad  may  be  of  interest.  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris  remarked  to  me  some 
twenty  years  ago,  that  he  supposed  the  odor  of  the  Squash  bug 
[Coreus  tristi's)  would  protect  it  from  the  toad  ;  and  to  test  the  matter 
I  offered  one  to  a  grave-looking  Bufo  under  a  cabbage.  He  seized 
it  eagerly,  out  spit  it  out  instantly,  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs  and 
put  his  front  feet  on  top  of  his  head  for  an  instant,  as  if  in  pain, 
and  then  disappeared  across  the  garden  in  a  series  of  the  greatest 
leaps  I  ever  saw  a  toad  make.  Perhaps  the  bug  bit  the  biter.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  I  hunted  up  another  old  toad,  who  lived  under 
the  piazza,  and  always  sunned  himself  in  one  place  in  the  grass,  and 
offered  him  a  fine  Squash  bug,  which  he  took  and  swallowed,  wink- 
ing in  a  very  satif^fied  manner.  Twenty  ot!jer  fine  bugs  followed 
the  first,  in  a  few  moments,  with  no  difficulty  nor  hesitation  in  the 
taking  or  swallowing,  though,  from  his  wriggling  and  contortions 
afterward,  it  seemed  as  if  their  corners  did  not  set  well  within.  The 
stock  of  bugs  being  then  exhausted,  I  found  a  colony  of  smooth  black 
larvjB  on  a  white  birch,  each  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  fed  him  over  a  hundred  of  them.  Touching  one  of  them  with 
the  end  of  a  straw,  it  would  coil  around  it,  and  then,  when  shaken 
before  him,  he  would  seize  and  swallow  it,  at  first  eagerly,  but  with 
diminished  zest  as  the  number  increased,  until  it  became  necessary 
to  rub  the  worm  against  his  lips  for  some  time  before  he  could  de- 
cide about  it.  He  would  then  take  it  and  sit  with  his  lips  ajar  for 
a  short  time,  gathering  strength  and  resolution,  and  then  swallow 
by  a  desperate  effort. 

There  is  no  telling  what  the  number  or  result  would  have  been, 
but  the  dinner  bell  rang  as  the  101st  worm  disappeared,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  meal  he  had  retired  to  his  den  ;  nor  did  he  appear  for 
four  days  in  his  sunning  place.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  slept  well,  but 
there  might  have  been  nightmares. — Entomologist  and  Botanist. 

Transplanting  Rhubarb. — Rhubarb  roots  require  replanting 
occasionally.  If  the  stools  remain  undisturbed  for  several  years, 
they  often  commence  to  decay  in  the  centre,  and  after  awhile  the 
whole  plant  becomes  diseased.  Every  four  or  five  years  the  stalks 
should  be  lifted  and  divided,  leaving   but  one  large  crown,  with  its 
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accompanying  roots  attached.  These  may  again  be  planted  in  the 
same  soil,  or  upon  some  fresh  plat,  the  latter  method  being  prefer- 
able, although  we  are  not  a  very  strong  disciple  of  the  theory  that 
plants  run  out  if  grown  for  many  years  in  the  same  soil. 

Rhubarb  is  very  much  like  asparagus  as  regards  fertilizing  mate- 
rials ;  the  more  the  better,  and  an  extra  application  afterwards  will 
always  be  beneficial.  A  very  deep  and  rich  soil  are  among  the  in- 
dispensable adjuncts  of  successful  rhubarb  culture.  Transplant  in 
fall,  if  possible,  and  plant  in  rows  or  hills,  allowing  plenty  of  room; 
no  crowding  will  answer  if  large  and  thrifty  stalks  are  desired.  The 
crowns  of  the  plants  should  be  two  to  four  inches  under  the  surface, 
and  a  coat  of  mulch  to  new  plantations  will  prevent  injury  from 
cold,  and  assist  growth  very  materially  the  following  spring. —  Rural 
Neiv  Yorker. 

The  Violet — Napoleon's  Flower. — The  violet  is  the  emble- 
matic flower  of  the  Bonapartes,  as  the  lily  is  of  the  Bourbons. 
When  Eugenie  agreed  to  accept  Napoleon's  offer  of  marriage,  she 
expressed  it  only  by  appearing  one  evening  dressed  in  an  exquisite 
violet  toilet — violets  in  her  hair,  in  her  dress,  even  to  a  branch  in 
her  hand.  Louis  Napoleon  understood,  and  it  was  his  only  answer. 
Napoleon,  while  consul,  selected  this  as  his  flower.  It  was  through 
Josephine  asking  him  to  bring  her  a  boquet  of  them  on  her  birth- 
day— a  desire  he  was  only  able  to  serve  after  very  great  difiiculty. 
He  cultivated  them  assiduously  while  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena;  and 
they  were  profusely  planted  over  the  grave  of  Josephine.  After 
his  death,  his  coffin  was  covered  with  the  humble  flowers  he  loved. 
It  is  even  said  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was 
silently  made  acquainted  with  who  his  secret  friends  were  by  a 
cautious  display  of  violets. — Grard.  Monthly. 

Double  Flower  Pots. — Plants  thrive  better  in  double  flower 
pots  than  in  single  ones  ;  that  is,  if  the  pot  containing  the  plant  is 
placed  inside  a  larger  one  with  earth  between  the  two.  The  outer 
pot  prevents  the  sun  from  striking  with  too  great  force  on  the  inner 
one,  and  thus  keeps  the  plant  moist,  and  secures  for  its  roots  a  more 
even  temperature.  Flower  pots  containing  plants  may  be  kept  in 
boxes,  the  interstices  between  the  pots  being  filled  with  saw-dust. 
This  arrangement  is  valuable  in  the  heat  of  summer,  for  the  box 
shades  the  pots  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  saw  dust  retains 
moisture  around  the  plants. — Exchange. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  in  Winter. — The  Lily  of  the  Valley  may 
be  forced  into  bloom  in  winter  as  readily  as  the  Hyacinth.     Select 
VOL.  V — 1 
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large,  healthy  clumps,  and  put  them  in  good  rich  soil,  and  then 
place  in  a  warm  room,  giving  sufficient  water  to  prevent  drying,  but 
not  enough  to  cause  a  decay  of  roots.  A  box  will  answer,  if  pots 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  are  fond  of 
house  plants  in  winter,  will  be  pleased  with  this  little  gem  when  in 
bloom ;  for  its  fragrance  is  not  so  powerful  as  to  be  offensive  in  a 
close  room. — Rural  New  Yorker. 

Tomatoes  from  Cuttings. — George  Henning,  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
plants  his  tomatb-seeds  in  January  and  February,  and  when  the 
plants  are  five  or  six  inches  high,  cuts  off  the  tops  just  above  the 
seed-leaves,  and  sets  them  out  as  cuttings  in  a  properly  prepared 
hot-bed,  where  they  take  root  and  grow.  In  April  they  are  trans- 
planted to  cold  frames,  and  finally  set  out  in  the  open  ground.  Mr. 
Henning  claims  that  by  this  treatment  the  plants  have  better  roots 
than  when  allowed  to  retain  their  original  ones,  and  that  they  bear 
earlier  and  are  more  productive. —  Am.  Inst.  Farmers'  Club. 

Delaware  Grapes. — The  Delawares  have  been  a  great  success 
this  year.  The  crops  have  been  fine,  and  the  fruit  of  excellent 
quality.  On  September  15,  they  were  selling  in  the  New  York 
market  for  eight  cents  per  pound,  at  retail.  So  abundant  and  cheap 
were  they  that  wine-makers  have  bought  them  for  pressing.  The 
finest  specimens  we  have  seen  were  from  Mr.  Capron,  Walden, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  and  were  not  open  to  the  fault  usually  found 
with  the  Delaware — that  of  being  too  small. — Agriculturist. 

To  Revive  Old  Trees. — Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  stated  that  some  experi- 
ments made  by  him  tend  to  show  that  non-bearing  peach  and  other 
fruit  trees  may  be  revived  by  the  application  of  ashes  to  the  roots. 
He  thinks  that  potash  is  the  wanting  ingredient,  and  is  thus  sup- 
plied. 

To  Keep  Cider. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Crentleman 
gives  the  following  method  of  keeping  cider  :  Take  the  cider  when 
it  is  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  fill  bottles  nearly  full^  cork  tightly  and 
seal  over ;  then  bury  them,  with  corks  downward,  in  the  cellar. 

If  you  want  to  have  good  gardens  in  the  spring  manure  heavily 
now — four  or  five  inches  thick  with  well-rotted  manure.  Spade  up 
deeply,  and  loosen  the  ground  still  deeper  with  a  pick.  Leave  the 
surface  rough  until  next  spring. 
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Winter  Work. 


There  is  no  scarcity  of  work  daring  the  winter  months — work  that  is  neces- 
sary and  that  tells — although  we  may  not  sow  or  plant,  as  every  farmer  knows. 
But  all  do  not  know  equally  well,  or  there  would  be  less  of  this  valuable  time 
•wasted.     All  repairs  to  house,  barn,  fences,  or  gates  not  only  ought  to  but  must 
be  done  now,  for  there  will  be  no  other  opportunity  during  the  year.     Tools 
mast  be  mended  and  put  in  proper  condition  for  spring  and   summer  work. 
Manure  is  to  be  hauled  oat,  and  very  often  a  great  deal  of  ploughing'  can  be 
done.     If  any  man  has  determined  to  give  more  care  to  his  manure  heap  than 
has  been  his  custom,  now  is  the  time   to  carry  out  his  intentions.     Of  course 
the  care  of  his  stock  will  occupy  a  most  important  share  of  every  farmer's 
attention.     Experience  has  taught  him  that  it  will  not  do  to  leave  the  feeding 
and  housing  to  be  done  without  his  constant  supervision.     A  hearty  co-cpera- 
tion  in  road  making  and  mending  in  this  comparatively  leisure  season  will  add 
macb  to  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  a  community.     A  recent  act  of  the 
Legislature  re-establishes  the  old  road  laws,  and  those  who  were  unwillin*  may 
now  be  compelled  to  help.     But  the  days  are  short,  and  the  evenings  long,  and 
there  is  much  time  for  reading  and  thinking.     The  results  of  the  past  year's 
operations  may  be  carefully  weighed  and  experiences  noted.     Thus,  the  recur- 
rence of  errors  may  be  guarded  against  and  success  insured.     In  this  connec- 
tion we  beg  that  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  may  not  be  forgotten,  but 
that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  practice  that  is  deemed  worthy  of  record 
or  remembrance.     It  is  often  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  farming  in  the  State 
is  not  remanerative,  and  the  experiences  of  both  those  who  have  not  and  those 
who  have  succeeded  cannot  fail  to  teach  useful  lessons.     We  have,  however  a 
favorite  idea  about  the  profits  of  farming,  which  we  would  like  to  eliminate  and 
develop  through  the  experience  of  others.     It  is  that  farming  is  not  much  less 
profitable  now  than  formerly.     The  main  difi"erence  being  that  we  expect  »reater 
results  than  we  have  a  right  to  look  for.     It  never  was  claimed  that  farming 
would  pay  a  heavy  percentage  upon  the  investment;  and  now,  when  money  is 
at  60  high  a  premium,  farmers  are  discouraged  by  their  small  profits,  knowing. 
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in  many  instances,  that  if  the  farm  and  stock  were  sold  and  the  money  loaned, 
the  income  would  be  larger  than  that  received  from  farming  operations.  We 
hope  to  have  the  opinions  of  many  practical  men  upon  this  subject,  and  firmly 
believe  that  much  encouragement  would  be  received  from  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  matter.  We  may  say  here  that  we  know  there  are  no  lack  of  men  in 
Virginia  who  are  capable  of  writing  for  farm  journals  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  manner,  because  we  constantly  see  their  letters  in  our  exchanges 
published  out  of  the  State.. 


IS  7"  1  . 

It  was  intended  to  suggest  a  host  of  things  which  ought  to  be  done  during 
this  year,  but  time  and  space  prohibit,  and  there  is  only  opportunity  to  men- 
tion one  matter  which  appears  to  be  of  overwhelming  magnitude,  for  which  the 
people  of  the  State  are  now  ready,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  are  all  favorable.  We  refer  to  State  action  in  the 
general  interests  of  agriculture.  Before  this  is  read,  some  disposition  will 
probably  have  been  made  of  the  subsidy  from  the  Government  for  agricultural 
education.  Of  course  there  will  be,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  a  Board  of 
Agriculture  appointed,  and  it  is  from  and  through  this  board  that  we  must  ex- 
pect the  greatest  results  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State.  This  is  assuming  that 
their  duties  shall  not  be  confined  to  a  superintendence  of  the  agricultural 
school,  but  that  there  shall  be  inaugurated  under  their  care  an  agricultural 
centre  to  which  all  may  turn  with  certainty  of  obtaining  both  scientific  and 
practical  information.  They  must  be  vested  with  authority,  and  provided  with 
means  to  give  encouragement  to  every  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  The 
Legislature  of  Virginia  cannot  help  knowing  that  all  other  interests  in  the 
State  are  subordinate  to  and  directly  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  its 
agriculture,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  people  will  heartily  endorse 
any  action  that  looks  to  its  elevation  and  improvement. 


The  following  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  to  confer  with  Gov.  Walker  concerning  the  "fence  law,"  as  amended 
and  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  its  session  in  October,  1870,  speaks  for  itself. 
It  puts  the  whole  matter  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  and  we  hope 
our  legislators  will  see  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  views  of  our  landholders 
thus  authoritatively  set  forth  : 
To  the  Hon.  Gilbert  C.  Walker,  Governor  of  Xirginia  : 

Sir — On  the  26th  of  January,  1866,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  in  regard 
to  enclosures.  Its  purpose  was  to  relieve  the  farmers  of  the  State  from  the 
heavy  tax  incurred  in  fencing  their  lands  unnecessarily,  especially  in  districts 
which  had  been  overrun  by  both  of  the  contending  armies  of  the  late  war. 
This  end  was  proposed  to  be  reached  by  giving  to  the  county  courts  of  each 
county  the  right  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  the  area  within  its  juris- 
diction, and  to  apply  them  to  the  whole  or  a  part.  These  provisions  have  been 
thus  applied  in  many  instances  ;  the  farmers  have  got  to  work  under  them,  and 
feeling  that  they  would  not  be  burdened  in  the  future  as  they  were  in  the  past, 
under  the  old  law  of  enclosures,  they  have  not  only  foreborne  to  put  up  new 
fences,  but  allowed  the  old  ones  to  rot  down. 
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Bat  within  the  past  few  days  an  act — enrolled  bill  303 — has  been  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  giving  to  the  superrisors  of  each  county  the  powers  that  the 
act  of  1866  vested  in  the  county  courts,  and  (in  section  5)  an  additional  power, 
viz :  the  power  of  repealing  what  has  been  d<.>ne  in  this  regard  in  time  past,  and 
what  may  be  done  in  the  future  by  their  own  body. 

Against  the  passage  of  a  law  containing  the^e  features  or  any  like  them,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  after  consulta- 
tion among  themselves,  and  with  such  of  their  constituents  as  they  have  been 
able  to  see  at  the  Fair,  most  respectfuUy  urge  the  interposition  of  the  executive 
veto.     They  do  this  for  the  following  reasons  : 

FIRST THE  BCBDEX  THAT    MAT  BE    IMPOSED  BY  SUCH  A  LAW. 

This  may  be  illustrated,  pro  forma,  by  the  case  of  one  part  of  one  county — 
Chesterfield — which  part  now  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  1866.  Its  area 
comprises  o8,0CMj  acres.  Its  land  tax  in  1861. (which  afforded  the  only  existing 
data  when  the  calculations  were  made)  was  S2.862.  or  7^  cents  per  acre  upon  a 
total  assessment  of  $715,657,  or  an  average  of  $18  75  per  acre.  Its  live  stock, 
of  every  sort,  at  the  same  time,  numbered  3  273,  worth,  excluding  horses  and 
mules.  $13,963,  or  about  $o  per  head.  It  contained  81  farms  of  an  average 
size  of  471  acres ;  an  aggregate  arable  area  of  about  2,800  acres  :  and  an  aggre- 
gate annual  production  in  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  at  six  bushels  per  acre,  of 
170,000  bushels,  worth  all  round  certainly  not  more  than  $1  per  bushel,  or 
$170,0<Xi.  and  yielding  to  the  farmer  a  net  profit  of  assuredly  not  more  than  10 
per  cent.,  or  $17,000.  These  facts  were  all  obtained  from  the  c:mmissioner's 
books  and  from  the  census  returns  of  the  United  States. 

To  show  the  burden  of  the  law  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  following  cal- 
culation, carefully  prepared  on  the  basis  of  a  written  statement  from  a  man  who 
had  just  then  erected  a  legal  plank  fence  on  a  part  of  his  land,  is  submitted 
here : 

Cost  of  outside  fence  for  farms  of  50,  125,  250,  and  500  acres  respectively,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  square  or  nearly  so. 

Fifty  acres.  1.968  running  yards,  requiring  738  posts  aid  14,760  feet  of  lumber 
for  737  pannels  of  8  feet  each. 

COST  OF  MATERIAL  A2»D  BClLDiyG. 

14,760  feet  of  lumber  at  $25  per  M $"36?  00 

738  posts  at  20  cents.   $147  60 ;   building  731  pannels  at  20  cents, 

$147  40 ••  295  00 

Skegsnailsat  $8 -^  ^ 

Total  cost  $13  76  per  acre:  66  per  cent,  of  value  of  land ^'^''^^  '-'^^ 

125  ACRES COST  or  MATERIAL,  iC. 

23.437  feet  oflumber  at  $25  per  M $585  92 

1,182  posts  at  20  cents.   236  40:  building  1,181  pannels  at  20  cents, 

$236  20 472  60 

4keg3  nailsat  $8 32  00 

Total  cost,  $8  72  per  acre:  half  the  value  of  the  land „. $1.090  52 
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250  ACRES — COST  OF  MATERIAL,  AC. 

32,498  feet  of  lumber  at  $25  per  M $812  45 

1,625  posts  at  20  cents  ;  building  1,621  pannels  at  20  cents 649  80 

ekegsnaUs  at  $8 .^ ^^  ^^ 

Total  cost,  $6  04  per  acre;  one-third  value  of  land $1,510  25 

500  ACRES — COST  OF  MATERIAL,  iC. 

46,725  feet  of  lumber  at  $25  per  M $1,108  12 

2,337  posts  at  20  cts.,  $467  40  ;  building  2336  pannels  at  20  cts. 934  60 

8  kegs  nails  at  $8 64  00 

Total  cost,  $4  per  acre;  one-fourth  value  of  the  land $2,168  72 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  the  fence  increases  as  the  area  is  reduced, 
falling  most  heavily  on  the  smallest  landholders — costing,  in  his  ease,  two- 
thirds,  in  the  next  one-half,  in  the  next  one-third,  and  in  the  last  one-fourth 
the  value  of  the  land  ;  ranging  from  209  times  to  57  times  the  amount  of  the 
State  land-tax  of  1861 ;  and  aggregating  !i>168,730. 

But  this  sum  amounts  to  a  tax  of  nearly  ten  times  the  assumed  annual  profits 
of  the  farmer,  or  one-third  the  value  of  the  land  ;  or  twelve  times  the  value  of 
the  stock  to  be  fenced  out. 

Assuming  as  the  most  favorable,  but  really  impossible,  conditions  that  all 
farms  are  of  equal  size,  and  that  all  join,  so  as  to  give  each  only  half  the  fencing, 
there  would  still  be,  by  this  pro  forma,  a  tax  of  one  half  the  above  sums,  viz: 
five  times  the  annual  profits  ;  one-sixth  the  value  of  the  lands,  or  six  times  the 
value  of  the  stock.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  sinuosities  of  dividing  lines 
and  the  existence  of  public  roads  makes  the  tax  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
first  statement. 

But  really  that  statement  falls  below  the  mark.  The  late  reassessment  of 
these  lands  show  that  they  have  fallen  in  value.  There  is  hardly  a  case  in 
that  district,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  in  Eastern  Virginia,  where  the  farmer  has 
made  one  per  cent,  net  profit,  much  less  ten  ;  and  the  live  stock  do  not  now 
number  one-half  as  many  as  they  did  in  1861.  No  wonder  that  there  is  at  this 
moment  hardly  a  lawful  fence  in  Eastern  Virginia,  even  in  counties  which  have 
not  had  applied  to  them  the  provision  of  the  new  law.  This  argument  leaves 
out  of  view  the  additional  perpetual  tax  of  annual  repairs. 

SECOND — THE    POLICY   OF    SUCH    A    LAW. 

The  supervisors  are,  in  many  counties  of  the  State,  either  colored  men  or 
men  of  none  or  so  little  property  and  intelligence  that  they  will  disregard, 
because  they  do  not  comprehend,  or  think  they  will  not  feel,  the  infliction  of 
the  injury  they  may  do.  They  are,  therefore,  unfit  depositories  of  such  a 
power,  especially  so,  if  they  are  to  be  invested  (as  section  5  of  the  bill  proposes) 
with  the  power  of  enacting,  repealing,  and  re-enacting  the  law  at  pleasure, 
thereby  having  legislative  combined  with  their  administrative  powers. 

The  law  may  be  made  to  operate  as  a  virtual  and  heavy  tax  on  conveyances^ 
a  tax  without  the  least  corresponding  benefits,  for  who  will  buy  land  so  heavily 
burdened?  In  the  same  way  it  discourages  leases,  for  who  will  rent  land  if 
they  are  compelled  to  fence  out  strangers'  stock?  And  still,  in  the  same  way, 
it  tends  to  keep  out  immigration.     It  is  hard  now  to  get  northern  men  or  for- 
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eigners  to  believe,  what  is  really  the  fact,  that  the  lands  in  Virginia  are  more 
profitable  than  those  of  the  West.  But  who  will  prefer  Virginia  to  the  prairies 
if  they  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  such  a  tax  as  ignorant  or  reckless  eupervisora 
may  impose  at  pleasure  upper  this  law? 

The  effect  of  such  a  tax  will  be  disastrous  to  labor,  for  who  can  pay  his  labor- 
ers as  much,  or  employ  as  many  of  them,  if  he  has  to  divert  their  exertions 
from  production  of  crops  to  protection  of  crops? 

It  will  also  lead  to  frequent  hostile  collisions  and  violent  breaches  of  the 
peace ;  for,  as  the  farmer  cannot  sell  his  land,  and  cannot  afford  to  fence  it,  he 
must  cultivate  it,  and  protect  his  crops  by  the  strong  arm. 

Such  a  tax  will  inflict  a  most  serious  blow  on  public  credit,  that  now  stag- 
gers under  its  load,  and  threatens  daily  to  fall.  The  farmers  of  Virginia  pay 
their  full  share  ;  they  are  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  do  it.  But  thou- 
sands of  them  will  be  overwhelmed  if  the  scanty  fund  that  yields  their  hard- 
earned  tribute  is  shut  up  from  use  by  an  impossible  condition  of  culture. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say,  as  this  bill  does,  that  a  repeal  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1866  cannot  take  place  until  a  year's  notice  has  been  given.  For  what 
is  that  but  a  notice  to  the  farmer  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  will  be  a  ruined 
man? 

Neither  is  it  an  answer  to  say  that  in  many  places  fences  are  necessary ;  for 
every  farmer  who  thinks  so  can  appropriate  the  benefit  to  himself  by  building 
as  many  fences  as  he  pleases  upon  his  own  land.  We  do  not  propose  to  pre- 
vent him.  For  these  reasons,  sir,  presented  at  too  much  length,  perhaps, 
because  you  are  not  supposed  to  be  as  familiar  with  the  rural  polity  of  Virginia 
as  you  are  with  her  public  and  private  financial  trials,  we  most  respectfully 
invoke  your  veto  in  behalf  of  the  most  important  interest  of  the  State,  this 
moment  threatened  with  vital  injury. 

We  mean  no  disrespect  whatever  to  the  Legislature.  Composed  as  that  body 
is  of  heterogeneous  materials,  strangers  to  each  other,  new  to  legislation,  en- 
vironed with  embarrassments  that  might  well  appall  experienced  statesmen* 
we  have  no  word  of  censure  for  them  in  this  matter.  We  only  think  their  action 
in  the  premises  presents  just  such  a  case  of  hasty  legislation  as  our  constitu- 
tion, like  the  Federal  constitution,  contemplates  as  likely  to  occur,  and  when 
occurring  as  proper  to  be  controlled  by  the  executive  representative  of  every 

interest  and  all  the  people  in  the  Commonwealth.  Frank  G.  Rufein, 

Wm.  T.  Walker, 
E.  RuFFiN,  Jr., 
November  3,  1870.  Subcommittee. 

The  Cost  of  Different  Crops. — A  gentleman  asks  us  to  give  him  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  marketing  an  acre  of 
corn  with  and  without  fertilizers.  Of  course  we  could  make  an  estimate  on 
paper,  but  would  prefer  to  have  it  from  several  farmers  who  have  kept  accounts, 
and  we  invite  any  who  have  sufficient  data  to  communicate  with  us. 

We  also  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Farmer's  Clubs,  and 
suggest  that  they  extend  their  discussions  to  other  crops. 


Give  Credit. — We  are  not  very  punctilious,  but,  as  all  other  publications  do, 
we  like  to  have  credit  for  such  of  our  articles  as  our  exchanges  find  it  desirable 
to  republish.  The  Carolina  Farmer  of  November  18th  has  our  correspondent's 
harness  article  credited  to  "Ex." 
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Correspondence  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 
THE  :m[oon  again. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  idea  of  referring  to  the  moon  and  "the  man  in  the  moon" 
everything  which  we  cannot  understand  or  explain,  is  as  unjust  as  unreasona- 
ble. Why  not  divide  with  her  some  of  the  faults  and  short  comings  in  nature, 
and  attriVjute  some  of  them  to  the  planets  ?  Is  she  the  source  of  all  our  f  llies  ? 
Who  said  she  was  the  Eve  ot  the  universe,  whose  gentle  rays  bring  "  death 
into  the  world  and  all  our  woes?" 

It  is  very  strange  that  the  most  minute  physical  research  for  ages  has  failed 
to  observe — much  less  demonstrate — the  wonderful  phenomena  which  ignt>- 
rance  and  superstition  attribute  to  the  moon  and  call yacis. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  periodical  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the 
life  of  man,  and  other  living  beings,  the  attempt  to  explain  which  has  given 
rise  to  various  speculations ;  for  example,  the  regular  periodic  recurrence  of 
the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  which  some  attribute  to  force  of  habit, 
others  to  diurnal  revolution,  and  others  again  to  some  general  laio  of  the  uni- 
verse;  by  which  latter  is  meant  nothing,  except  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  periodic  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  the  ebbing 
and  flawing  of  the  tides,  &c.,  which  are  said  to  occur  as  well  in  the  circumam- 
bient atmosphere  as  in  the  ocean.  See  bow  prone  we  are  to  shave  out  into  the 
universe  every  difficulty  which  we  cannot  handle!  Now  let  us  "fight  in  the 
Union,"  and  if  we  should  get  baffled,  we  will  not  be  so  far  from  home. 

As  to  the  lunar  tide,  it  is  very  reasonably  said  to  be  due  to  the  moon's  at- 
traction on  the  circumambient  ocean,  and  there  is  also  observable  a  solar  tide 
produced  by  the  greater  attraction  of  the  sun,  but  which  is  less  marked  at  any 
one  place  on  account  of  the  much  greater  size  and  distance  of  the  disturbing 
body. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  moon's  influence  upon  meat — about 
its  shrinking  up  in  the  pot,  because  it  was  killed  on  the  wane  of  the  moon 
(most  likely  due  to  the  kleptomania  of  the  cook,)  but  that  a  few  hours'  expo- 
sure in  moonshine  will  cause  it  to  taint,  is  demonstrably  not  true;  for  in  this 
portion  of  the  State  we  often  kill  our  meat  long  before  day,  and  it  is  thereby 
exposed  to  the  moonlight  for  several  hours,  and  it  not  unfrequently  hangs  out 
all  night,  that  it  may  get  thoroughly  cold,  and  yet  I  have  never  experienced 
any  of  the  evil  effects  spoken  of  by  your  correspondent. 

If  your  correspondent  will  demonstrate  any  one  of  the  widely  different  ef- 
fects which  people  attribute  to  the  moon  as  a  cause,  we  are  ready  to  knock  un- 
der, and  to  award  hioa  that  honor  which  shall  place  him  along  side  of  Newton, 
Franklin  and  Dr.  Turner;  but  we  think  that  it  will  take  a  more  penetrating 
mind  than  that  of  Newton,  who  detected  a  common  causation  between  the  fall 
of  a  stone  to  the  earth  and  to  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  an  elliptical  orbit 
around  it,  or  that  of  Franklin,  who  determined  the  identity  of  lightning  with 
the  spark  from  an  electrical  machine,  to  detect  any  relation  of  common  causa- 
tion between°the  wonderfully  different  phenomena  which  people  attribute  to 
the  effects  of  the  moon. 

Quackery  bears  upon  its  face  its  absurdity  in  the  multitudinous  diseases, 
different  in  their  nature,  which  the  same  remedy  is  reputed  to  cure  ;  and  we 
think  there  is  about  as  much  probability  of  it  making  this  earth  a  blissful 
paradise,  as  there  is  in  demonstrating  that  the  moon  is  the  only  bar  to  that 
happy  consummation. 
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Now  as  to  the  zodiacal  sign,  I  must  confess  that  I  know  nothing  about  its 
wanderings.  When  does  it  get  into  a  fellow's  head?  But  I  must  close,  as  I 
have  strenuously  endeavored  to  avoid  all  ridicule  in  this  letter,  and  in  conclu- 
sion I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  truly  sorry  to  have  offended  the  lunary  equi- 
librium of  our  "otherwise  truthful"  'plowman :"  and  while  I  have  no  doubt 
but  he  is  perfectly  honest  and  sincere  in  his  convictions,  yet  I  think  they  need 
to  be  corrected,  as  they  imply  a  palpable  reflection  on  the  great  economy  of 
nature.  J-  ^-  B. 


SCIEVriFIC  AGRICrtTrKAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Editor, — Tour  correspondent,  "  Festina  lente."  evidently  a  gentleman 
of  education,  attempts  to  ridicule  scientific  agricultural  education  by  citing 
several  examples  of  men,  who  have  improved  their  lands  and  increased  the 
average  yield  of  their  crops,  either  by  introducing  new  forms  of  culture  or  by 
applying  such  mineral  manures  as  were  calculated  to  render  their  lands  more 
productive. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  men  of  superior  talents  and  cultivated  intellecta, 
such  as  John  Tyler  and  Edmund  Ruffin,  or  men  even  of  strong  minds  and  good 
common  sense,  are  capable  of  originating  means  and  trying  experiments,  which 
are  of  scientific  import,  though  they  may  never  have  studied  the  branch  of 
science  peculiar  to  their  vocation.  When  your  correspondent  tells  us  that 
Fielding  Lewis  was  the  pioneer  of  liming  in  the  tide -water  regions,  and 
that  Edmund  Ruffin  had  increased  the  yield  of  Marlbourne  about  1200  per 
cent,  by  the  application  of  green  sand,  he  makes  the  best  argument  in  favor  of 
scientific  agricultural  education  that  can  be  made.  But  these  gentlemen  did 
certainly  not  apply  the  mineral  manures  referred  to  at  a  mere  venture,  because 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  fr  m  their 
application,  it  might  have  ruined  instead  of  improving  their  crops.  Now  they 
must  have  reasoned  on  the  sutject,  and  the  one  probably  came  to  the  cjanclu- 
sion  that  as  lime  manure  improved  a  clover  crop — a  fact  long  and  universally 
known — it  was  a  proper  ingredient  which  all  crops  need  for  their  growth;  and 
the  other  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  green  sand  has  been 
used  in  New  Jersey  as  a  fertilizer  of  certain  soils,  and  he  probably  tried  the 
experiment  of  improving  by  this  me^ns  the  Marlbourne  soil.  Or  these  gen- 
tlemen reached  the  same  conclusion  in  some  other  way,  and  their  powers  of 
observation  and  practical  experience  enabled  them  to  discover  facts  which 
other  less  gifted  men  could  have  never  discovered  without  a  scientific  education. 

That  a  man  like  Mr.  Ruffin,  who  probably  read  all  the  scientific  periodicals 
on  agriculture  published  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is  stated  by  your 
correspondent  not  to  have  possessed  "a  complete  agricultural  education,"  is 
merely  begging  the  question.  Mr.  Ruffin  may  not  have  been  as  expert  an  ana- 
lytical chemist  as  some  professors  of  agricultural  colleges,  but  no  one  who  has 
ever  read  his'writings  can  doubt  that  he  was  a  scientific  agriculturist,  and 
what  may  have  been  wanting  in  him  in  theoretical  knowledge  was  more  than 
compensated  by  his  eminent  talents  and  his  great  powers  of  observation. 

Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  examples  cited*  supported  the  proposition 
that  the  profession  of  agriculture  may  be  successfully  prosecuted  without  a  sci- 
entific education — a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied— yet  it  must  be  equally  ad- 
mitted, that  these  examples,  in  the  light  in  which  your  correspondent  refers  to 
them,  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  they  prove  only  that  great  minds  may 
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excel  in  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  by  the  mere  force  of  intellect,  with- 
out any  guidance  from  books  or  theoretical  principles.  If  such  were  not  the 
case,  none  of  the  sciences  would  really  have  an  existence ;  there  must  always 
be  some  superior  mind  who  lays  the  foundation  and  who  makes  the  first  dis- 
covery. 

These  examples,  then,  do  not  in  the  least  militate  against  the  practical  utility 
and  the  advantages  of  scientific  agricultural  schools,  where  principles  and  the- 
ories are  harmonized  with  practical  experiments.  On  the  contrary,  they  fur- 
nish evident  proof  that  men  who  have  their  minds  disciplined  by  education, 
(not  necessarily  book  education,)  are  capable  of  educating  themselves  as  sci- 
entific farmers  as  many  an  eminent  lawyer  has  educated  himself  without  at- 
tending a  regular  law  course  in  a  law  school. 

Nor  does  the  gentleman  make  a  conclusive  statement  with  regard  to  agricul- 
tural education  in  England.  If  it  is  really  true  that  England  stands  at  the 
head  of  European  agriculture,  it  is  principally  due  to  the  scientific  as  well  as 
practical  agricultural  education  of  those  who  conduct  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions of  the  large  estates  owned  by  wealthy  landholders  ;  and  even  those  who 
have  leaseholds  are  required  by  the  terms  of  their  lease  to  cultivate  the  land 
upon  a  scientific  system,  so  as  not  to  deteriorate  but  rather  improve  its  quality. 

Your  correspondent  refers  to  the  comparatively  few  students  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  of  Cirencester  and  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Edinburgh  University,  as  a  proof  that  agricultural  education  is  far  from  being 
general  in  England.  But  he  neglects  to  state  that  in  addition  to  these  schools, 
there  are  in  England  and  Scotland  numerous  Agricultural  Societies,  who  ap- 
point committees  on  agricultural  education,  and  are  authorized  by  their  char- 
ter to  grant  diplomas  to  those  who  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
tails of  practical  farming,  and  are  in  addition  conversant  with  botany,  scientific 
and  applied  chemistry,  natural  history,  including  geology,  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery,  field  engineering  and  surveying,  the  principles  of  mechanics  and 
construction,  and  book-keeping. 

Besides,  a  thousand  scientific  farmers  scattered  over  a  small  country  like 
England  are  able,  by  their  example  and  neighborly  offices,  to  change  the  agri- 
cultural system  of  nearly  all  the  farming  communities  of  the  kingdom,  by  im- 
parting their  knowledge  to  their  less  informed  neighbors. 

Nor  has  scientific  agriculture  anything  to  do  with  Pliny  or  Cato,  although  a 
practical  agriculturist,  with  a  classical  and  scientific  education,  might  probably 
draw  some  useful  hints  even  from  Virgil's  Georgics  and  other  works  of  the 
ancients.  While  a  farmer  may  succeed  in  producing  a  good  crop  of  corn  with- 
out knowing  its  botanical  name,  or  a  market  gardener  may  send  the  finest 
specimens  of  tomatoes  to  the  market  without  having  ever  heard  that  they  are 
botanically  known  by  the  name  of  Lycopersicum  esculentum ;  yet  it  would 
certainly  not  injure  the  farmer's  corn  crop,  nor  would  the  gardener's  tomatoes 
grow  less  vigorously,  if  either  of  them  actually  possessed  that  modicum  of 
technical  science. 

Whether  scientific  agriculture  is  generally  of  much  advantage  in  this  coun- 
try, except  as  an  educational  discipline,  is  quite  another  question.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  great  service  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  lands  are 
old  and  much  worn,  and  the  population  is,  comparatively  speaking,  permanent. 
In  States  where  a  man  squats  down  on  a  tract  of  land  to  improve  it  just 
enough  to  make  it  more  saleable,  or  where  land  can  be  bought  at  government 
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price  and  the  soil  is  still  new  and  requires  no  fertilizers,  an  agricultural  edu- 
cation would  not  be  of  much  advantage,  for  scientific  farming  would  bring  no 
equivalent  compensation. 

But  where  a  man  looks  upon  his  farm  as  his  permanent  home  and  the  home 
of  his  children,  he  ought  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge,  practical  and 
scientific,  to  make  that  home  a  place  to  which  he  becomes  attached,  not  merely 
by  pleasing  associations,  but  by  improving  its  lands  by  embellishing  it  with 
all  that  modern  science,  as  well  as  modern  practice,  has  devised  or  may  sug- 
gest. F. 


Messrs.  Editors — Some  editorial  comments  on  the  Fair,  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Planter,  require  notice — particularly  on  the  appointment  and 
performance  of  the  duty  of  judges  of  awards.  It  is  a  subject  of  importance  to 
the  success  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  has 
commanded  much  of  the  attention,  time,  and  labor  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Every  efi"ort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  best  appointment  of  judges,  and  to 
insure  the  attendance  of  those  selected.  The  Le>;islature  of  the  State  happened 
to  be  in  session  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  last  annual  list,  and  the  aid 
of  the  members  was  invoked  in  oider  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  best 
and  most  suitable  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  representation  from  every  part 
of  the  State.  Many  of  the  names  thus  obtained  were  known  to  one  or  more  of 
the  committee  and  approved.  But  the  practical  difficulty  has  been  to  get  these 
judges  to  come  up  to  their  work  and  do  it.  Every  one  of  them  was,  through 
the  mail,  notified  of  his  appointment,  a  copy  of  the  Premium  List,  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Society  sent  him,  and  a  communication  addressed  to  each 
one,  by  the  Secretary,  requesting  his  acceptance,  and  in  the  event  that  he  could 
not  attend  and  discharge  the  duties,  that  information  be  given  of  his  inability, 
that  the  vacancy  might  be  filled.  This  was  no  inconsiderable  labor,  requiring 
day  after  day  of  session,  and,  as  readily  may  be  inferred,  a  vast  amount  of 
clerical  work.  Out  of  the  470  judges  thus  ^'^I'pomtQA  and  communicated  with, 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  declined,  or  gave  notice  to  that  efi"ect,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Society  felicitated  themselves  on  the  prospect  of  a  prompt  and  full  attend- 
ance and  discharge  of  the  duties  assumed.  Not  content,  however,  with  this, 
the  committee  appointed  three  of  its  own  members  in  each  of  the  six  depart- 
ments of  the  Fair,  an  advisory  board,  promptly  to  act,  and  fill  vacancies  that 
might  bj  possibility  occur  and  be  reported.  But,  with  all  this  preparation, 
foresight,  and  anticipatory  action,  much  confusion  ensued  and  embarrassment 
resulted  from  the  want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  judges  in  meeting  and 
organizing  for  their  work. 

That  portion  of  your  article  interrogatively  put  is  reproduced,  that  the  reader 
may  understand  without  again  refering  to  it.  It  is  in  these  words:  "if  the 
Executive  Committe  have  selected  proper  persons,  have  notified  them  of  their 
appointment,  and  obtained  their  consent  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  they  have 
certainly  done  their  part." 

The  committee  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  have  any  suggestions  calculated 
to  remove  the  practical  difficulties  encountered  on  this  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  G.  Leigh,  Sec'y. 

Offirial  Report  of  tbe  Transactions  of  ttae  Ta.  State  Ag.  Society. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural 
Society  held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  2,  1870 — 
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Mr.  President  Sutherlin  called  the  meeting  to  order;  and,  upon  taking  the 
chair,  announced  that  it  did  not  accord  with  the  convenience  of  Commodore 
Maury,  the  selected  orator  for  the  occasion,  to  deliver  the  annual  address  before 
the  Society  this  evening  as  appointed  ;  whereupon  Mr.  James  Lyons  moved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  orator  and  request  that  the 
address  be  delivered  this  evening. 

The  President  appointed  Governor  Smith,  W.  H.  McFarland,  Esq.,  and  Gen. 
Richardson  a  committee,  who  reported  that  Commodore  Maury,  for  reasons 
satisfactory,  could  not  address  the  Society  to-night ;  whereupon  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  address  be  delivered  in  this  room  to-morrow  evening  immed'ately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  the  Soldiers  Society,  and  that  the  committee 
give  information  accordingly. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year — 
Mr.  Lyons,  being  invited  by  the  President,  taking  the  chair. 

Major  W.  T.  Sutherlin  addressed  the  meeting,  declining  a  re  election  to  the 
office  of  President, 

Mr.  Thomas  Branch  nominated  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  of  Amelia,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  sustained  by  Mr.  Lyons. 

Col.  Nelson,  of  Hanover,  nominated  Major  Sutherlin  for  re-election,  who 
again  declined. 

Mr.  Nelson  then  put  in  nomination.  General  Wm.  H.  F.  Lee,  of  New  Kent, 
which  was  seconded  and  supported. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  vote,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  presence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and,  tellers  being  appointed,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  constitutional 
quorum  was  not  preseut. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  till  to  morrow  evening  7  o'clock. 

Thursday  Evening. — The  Society  met  according  to  adjournment,  Major 
Sutherlin  ,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  the  election  of  officers  being  called  up,  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  whether  a  quorum  was  present,  and,  tellers 
being  appointed,  reported  that  there  were  106  life  members  present,  in  person, 
and  15-4  by  proxy.  The  constitution  requiring  200,  it  was  declared  that  the 
requisite  number  was  in  attendance.  It  was  then  moved  and  carried  that 
parents  present  should  sign  the  names  of  their  minor  children,  life  members  of 
the  Society,  in  order  that  they  might  be  represented  by  proxy. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers.  Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin 
was  put  in  nomination  for  President,  but,  upon  decidedly  declining,  his  name 
was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Lewis  E.  Harvie  was  nominated  and  seconded. 

General  W.  H.  F.  Lee  put  in  nomination  and  seconded. 

The  President  then  announced  that  there  were  but  two  names  before  the 
meeting — General  Wm.  H.  F.  Lee,  of  New  Kent,  and  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  of 
Amelia ;  and,  upon  the  roll  being  called,  the  vote  stood  as  follows : 

For  Lee.  For  Harvie. 

By  proxy,  73  107 

Individual,  58  61 

Total  vote.         131  168 

Majority  for  Harvie,  37. 

Whereupon  Lewis  E.  Harvie  was  declared  duly  elected  President  of  the 
Society,  commencing  with  the  calendar  year  the  let  January,  1871. 
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General  Wickham  moved  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  as  to  admitting 
the  votes  of  annual  members,  which,  on  motion,  VFas  indefinitely  postponed. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Colonel  Hobson  and  W.  R<;ane  Ruffin,  Esq.,  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  Harvie  and  inform  him  of  his  election.  Mr.  Harvie 
thereupon  appeared  and  accepted  the  office. 

The  following  Vice  Presidents  were  then  elected:  1st,  Gen.  Wm.  H.  F.  Lee; 
2d,  Major  W.  T.  Sutherlin  ;  3d,  Frank  G.  Ruffin  ;  4th,  R.  Barton  Ilaxall;  5th, 
S.  W.  Ficklin ;  6th,  Edmund  Ruffin  ;  7th,  John  T.  Cowan  ;  8th,  J.  Marshall 
McCue. 

Executive  Committee. — Wm.  C.  Knight,  R.  H.  Dulaney,  R.  W.  N.  Noland, 
F.  N.  Watkins,  A.  H.  Drewry,  Dr.  W.  C.  Staples,  Dr.  R.  E.  Haskins,  Franklin 
Stearns,  Dr.  W.  T.  Walker,  and  Richard  Irby. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. — E.  G.  Leigh. 

Mr,  Harvie  then  moved  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  a  Ninth  Vice  President,  which  resulted  : 

For  the  Amendment.  Against  the  Amenment. 

Individual,  49  15 

Proxy,  121  89 

Total,  170  104 

Two-thirds  of  those  present  not  voting  for  the  amendment,  it  is,  by  constitu- 
tional provision,  lost. 

On  motion  resolved,  that  this  Society,  in  general  meeting  assembled,  hereby 
tender  to  Colonel  C.  Q.  Tompkins,  Chief  Marshal  of  the  Fair,  thanks  for  the 
earnest  and  efficient  services  rendered  by  him,  and,  as  a  token  of  appreciation, 
he  is  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

E.  G.  Leigh,  Secretary. 


Messrs-  Editors — Please  ask  your  able  correspondents  to  give  us  their  several 
experiences  with  commercial  fertilizers  on  corn.  If  the  corn  will  pay  back  in 
increased  yield  the  cost,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  fertilizers  we  can  afford,  I  think, 
to  use  them.  S.  R. 


A  lady  correspondent  asks:  "  Will  you  please  inform  me  through  your  me- 
dium how  to  make  good  cheese  candy,  strawberry  wine,  and  vinegar;  and  also, 
where  I  can  procure  the  pure  Brahma  chickens,  and  the  cost  per  pair." 

Another  lady  asks  us  how  to  make  good  light  bread  without  lard.  If  it  is 
a  possibility,  will  some  one  please  send  the  receipt  ? 


Book  Notices,  &c. 

The  Practical  Planter,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Thos.  Darden  &  Co.,  Publishers — 
George  W.  Gift,  Editor;  $1  50  per  annum.  This  spirited  journal  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  list  of  agricultural  magazines. 

Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  with  the  report  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society,  1869 — vol.  viii.  This  book  is  of  great  value  in 
indicating  the  interests  and  resources  of  the  State. 
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Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1869.  These  valuable  collec- 
tions of  national  agricultural  and  industrial  papers  are  highly  appreciated. 

American  Sunday  School  Worker  — The  November  number  of  this  journal, 
pubiinhed  by  J.  W,  Mclntyre,  St.  L'^uis,  beside  its  usual  valuable  contents,  has 
very  full  announcements  of  its  plans  and  reduced  terms,  with  list  of  lessons  for 
1871.  As  the  publir^her  offers  to  send  this  number  free  of  charge,  we  advise 
Sunday  Schools  adopting  a  series  of  lessons  for  next  year  to  send  for  a  specimen 
copy. 

Messrs.  Sitwell,  Harris  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  advertising  agents,  are  enter- 
prising and  reliable  men.  We  receive  through  them  the  advertisement  of 
"  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,"  which  has  become  a  vigorous  claimant  for  public 
favor. 

The  Scientific  American,  Munn  &  Co.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York.  Has  been 
before  the  people  for  26  years.  This  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
high  character  and  usefulness. 

Our  valued  friends  of  the  "  New  Eclectic  Magazine"  will  have  effected  some 
important  changes  for  this  month.  Mr.  Lawrence  Turnbull  retires,  much  re- 
gretted, from  his  connection  with  it,  and  for  the  future  it  will  be  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Fridge  Murdock,  Wm.  Hand  Browne,  and  Wm.  L.  Hill.  The  name, 
also,  will  be  changed  to  the  "  Southern  Magazine,"  which  is  more  appropriate 
since  it  has  lost  its  eclectic  character  and  has  become  an  original  magazine  of 
high  merit.     It  deserves  the  universal  patronage  of  our  people. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  M.  W.  Hazlewood,  business  agent,  $1 
per  annum.  The  December  number  sustains  the  promise  of  this  journal  to 
become  a  necessity  to  all  interested  in  the  great  subject  of  education. 

The  Young  Folks'  Rural,  Chicago,  H.  N.  F.  Lewis;  $1  a  year.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  also  the  editor  of  the  "  Western  Rural,"  so  ably  conducted  ;  and  we  wish  him 
every  success  in  this  new  enterprise.  It  was  full  time  that  country  boys  had 
a  better  paper  than  are  most  that  are  published  for  them. 

Galaxy— Sheldon  &  Co.,  498  and  500  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  $4  a  year. 

Appleton's  Journal  Weekly— D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  90,  92,  and  94  Grand  street, 
N.  Y.;  $4  a  year. 

Tick's  Floral  Guide  for  1871  contains  300  illustrations  and  two  colored  plates. 
Send  ten  cents  for  it  to  James  Yick,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Briggs  &  Bro.'s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.     Handsomely  embellished. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hints  to  Young  Sportsmen. 


Before  taking  the  field,  look  well  to  your  shooting  irons.  Fowling-pieces  are 
far  more  apt  to  Get  Foul  while  they  are  lying  away  during  the  offseason,  than 
when  they  are  taken  out  for  a  day's  sport  by  the  fowlers. 

On  releasing  your  gun  from  its  summer  prison,  always  examine  it  carefully, 
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SEED  POTATOES, 


AND 


Early  Rose,         $5  00  per  barrel.  Early  Gjodricb,         S3  50  per  barrel. 

Excelsior,  4  00         "  Peerless,  8  00  " 

One  bushel  8-3  00.     Four  pounds  by  mail,  post  paid,  $1  00. 

Surprise,                 Si  2-5  per  bushel.                 Ra-nsdell's  Norway,  $2  00  per  bushel. 

Rudisill,                    2  00         «                            White  Probestier,  4  00 

White  Schoen,         3  00         "                            White  Swedish,  1  -50         " 

Yellow  Lutharian,  $2  oO- 

Four  pounds  of  any  of  these  varieties  by  mail,  post  paid,  $1  25.  The  above 
seeds  are  of  my  own  growing,  and 

WARRANTED  GENUINE. 

g^  Send  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List  of  best  Fiirm  Seeds.     Address, 

S.  B.  FANNING, 

jan  — 3t  Jamesport,  New  York. 

RURAL  PIEDMONT  LAND  AGENOY^ 

DAVID  D.  M.  DIGGES,  Proprietor, 

OFFICE,  GORDONSYILLE,  YA., 

Has  for  sale,  near  Railroad,  hundreds  of  Improved  FARMS,  large  and  small 
tracts,  in  Orange,  Albemarle,  and  adjoining  counties.  Can  furnish  several  thou- 
sand acres  in  a  body.     Send  for  Catalogues  I  !  dec-tf 

VirOOLiSig    MILLiS 

Have  on  hand  an  assortment  of  SPRING  CASSIMERES  and  SATINETS,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  the  Virginia  trade. 

Farmers  and  Merchants  furnished  with  samples  by  mail,  and  a  liberal  support 
solicited  for  a  home  enterprise. 

Highest  Cash  prices  paid /or  Wool. 


B.  C.  FLANNAGAN,  President.  W.   W.  FLANNAGAN,  Sec  and  Treas. 

H.  CLAY  MARCHANT,  Superintendent.  / 

apl— ly  Charloth^'i'^^e,  Va. 
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Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  3Ianager  and  Proprietor, 

TORK,  PENXSTliVANIA. 

Cast  Steel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Shovel  Plows,  Agricultural  Steels,  Cultivator  Teeth, 

Cotton  Scrapers  and  Sweeps,  Harder)  ed  Steel  Shovel  Plow  Blades  and  Iron  Triple 

Geared  Horse  Powers,  Railway  Horse  Plows  and  Threshers,  Separators,  Corn  Planters, 

and  Plow  Handles  of  every  size,  and  side  bend  to  order  for  any  pattern  plow. 

Sep— tf 

-ptOCK  AGRICULTURAL  LIME  KILNS, 

I  ?  A.  S.  LEE,  Propeietor  (Office  13th  St.,  bet.  Main  and  C&rv),  Richmond. Va. 
To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  this>  CHEAP  AND  VALUABLE  FERTILIZER, 
I  have  increased  the  capacity  so  as  to  furnish  all  in  want,  and  have  put  the  price 
at  the  lowest  figure  to  pay  a  living  profit.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  of  the  Rich- 
mond Depots  or  Canal :  Per  ton  of  40  Bushels,  with  bags,  S"  ;  Do.  do.  in  owners 
bags,  S5.  I  measure  all  lime  shipped,  and  charge  the  same  whether  it  is  over  or 
under  weight.  When  very  dry,  40  bushels  will  not  weigh  a  ton;  and  when  damp,  it 
will  overrun.  apl — ly 

Richmond  &  Danville  Eail  Eoad ! 


THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  RICHMOND,  VA..  AND  THE 


m^ 


fi@='THROirGH  TICKETS  can  be  procured  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington, 

To  DANVILLE,  Va.,  GREENSBORO'  and  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C,  COLUMBIA  and 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C;  AUGUSTA,    MACON,    SAVANNAH,    COL- 
UMBUS,  and  ATLANTA,  GA.;    MONTGOMERY,  MO- 
BILE, &c.,  ALA.;  NEW  ORLEANS,  &c.,  LA. 

THROUGH    TICKETS    CAN   BE    PROCURED  AT    RICHMOND   TO  ALL   THE 

ABOVE  NAMED  PLACES  ;  also,  to  LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  KNOXVILLE, 

CHATTANOOG.\,    NASHVILLE,    MEMPHIS,    &c.,    TENN. ; 

HUNTSVILLE,    ALA.,    CORINTH,    MISS.,  &c.,  &c. 

THOS.    DODAMEAD,  Superintendent. 
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ALLA«f  &  JOHKSOIV, 


l^^l 


SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS, 

OFFICE  &  SEED  WAREHOUSE   No.  1506  MAIN  ST., 

Green  Houses  and  Flower  Garden,  head  of  Grace  Street, 
Nursery,  on  the  Hermitage  Road. 

GROWERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

SEEDS ! 

Offer  for  the  Fall  Trade  the  Largest 

and  Most  Reliable  Stock  of  Seed 

ever  offered  in  Virginia  ! ! 

Including  all  the  BEST  NOVELTIES  as  well  as  a  full  assortm 
of  leading  and  STANDARD  Articles.     All  Seeds 
warranted  Fresh  and  True  to  Name. 

i^NO   OLD   SEED   SENT   OUT.=^ 

SEEDS  BY  MAIL 

Seeds  in  packages  of  not  over  four  pounds  sent  by  mail  to  any 
address,  without  charge  for  postage,  (except  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn, 
for  which  8  cents  per  pint  additional  must  be  added  to  the  remit- 
tance to  pay  postagej)  upon  receive  of  Catalogue  Price.  We  guar- 
antee the  safe  delivery  of  all  seeds  sent  hy  mail. 

Catalogues  mailed  Free  of  Charge  to  any  address  furnished. 
Wholesale  Price  Lists  sent  to  dealers.     Address 

ALLAN  &  JOHNSON, 

augly  Box  -±0  Hiclamoncl,  T'a. 
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RICHMOND  ENQUIRER. 


Three  regular  editions  of  this  old  and  popular  paper  are  now  published — 

THE  DAILY  ENQUIRER,  at  the  low  price  of  $6  per  annum  (formerly  at  $10 
per  annum). 

THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  ENQUIRER,  a  large  sheet,  at  'be  reduced  price  of  $4 
per  anuum  (formerly  *5  per  year). 

THE  WEEKLY  ENQUIRER,  a  largo  sheet,  containing  all  the  most  important 
news  of  the  week,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  at  $2  per  annum. 

Each  of  these  papers  giv^'s  a  satisfactory  hi.story  of  the  times  and  the  latest  and 
most  correct  Report  of  the  Markets. 

The  paper  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  Radicalism,  aud  supports  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Government  was  founded — principles  of  the  great  mass  of  the  white 
people  of  Virginia. 


ADVERTISINO 

The  large  circulation  of  the  Enquirer  throughout  Virginia  and  in  all  the  South- 
ern States,  renders  it  a  most  valuable  medium  for  advertising.  The  terms  are  as 
as  follows: 

One  insertion,  one  square,  75  cents;  two  or  more  insertions,  50  cents  per  square 
for  each  insertion. 

Advertising  by  the  quarter,  half  year  or  yearly,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

oct— tf 


RICHMOND  DAILY  WHIG. 
Giving  a  complete  and  detailed  history  and  review  of  the  times,  preFcnting  and 
considering  all  matters  and  interests  that  engage  the  attention  or  involve  the  well- 
being  of  the  people. 

One  year,        .         .         .         .         $S  00  I  Three  months,         .         .         .         $2  00 
Six  months,     .         .         .         .  4  00  j  One  month,  ...  75 

RICHMOND  WHIG  AND  ADVERTISER  (Semi-Weekly  Edition). 

Every  Tuesday  aud   Friday,  reproduces  from   the  daily  edition   whatever  has 
general  interest  or  value,  aud  especially  whatever  concerns  the  country  reader.    Its 
commercial  and  financial  reports  will  always  be  found  full  and  reliable. 
One  year,        .         .         .         .         $5  00  1  Three  months,         .         .         .         $1  25 

Six  months 2  50  |  One  month,     ....  60 

RICHMOND  WEEKLY  WHIG. 

Every  Wednesday.     Contents  carefully  selected  from  the  Semi-weekly  and  Daily 
editions,  so  as  to  enbody  all  important  news  and  valuable  information,  and  afibrd 
data  for  correct  opinions  on  all  questions  of  public  moment. 
Single  copy  one  year,     .         .         $2  00  I  Single  copy  three  motiths,    .         .         50 

do.       do.    six  months,  .  1  00  |     do.      do.    one  month,         .         .         25 
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5  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  $9  0() 

10  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  16  00 

2U  copies  to  names  aud  one  extra,  27  00 

50  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  55  00 


5  copies  aud  1  extra  to  1  address  $8  50 
10     "  "     "  "         "       15  00 

20     "  "     "  "         "       25  00 

50     u  <c     44  .<         <<       50  00 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Check,  Draft,  Post  Office  Money  Order,  or  Regis- 
tered Letter.  MOSELEY  &  SHIELDS, 
sept — tf  Richmond,  Va. 
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I  am  prepared  to  furnish  Shell  Lime  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
at  mv  kilns,  at  ten  cents  per  bushel ;  or  any  of  the  depots  or  the 
Basin  in  this  city,  at  the  following  named  reduced  prices,  at 

Per  ton  of  40  bushels,  including  bags,  §6  50 

Per  ton  of  40  bushels,  not  including  bags,  4  50 

Letters  addressed   to  me,  or  left  at  the   Shoe  store  of  Charles 

Phillips,   No.   1322   Main  street,   Richmond,  will  receive  prompt 

attention. 

WM.  SMITH, 

sept-6t  1822  Main  street,  Richmond. 


BUTTON-HOLE  SEWING  MACHINES. 

THCE    BESTl 

Always  buy  the  best;  it  is  the  cheapest.  It  does  BETTER 
WORK  and  more  than  any  other  Machine. 

J^=°  All  Machines  taken  in  exchange. 

We  have  on  hand  HOWE,  GROYER  k  BAKER,  and  other 
Machines,  which  we  will  sell  at  30  per  cent,  below  their  value. 

Call  at  1311   Main   Street,  and  examine.  oct— ly 

Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas  Railroad. 

On  and  after  MONDAY,  October  17,  1870,  one  daily  passenger  train  will  ran  be- 
tween WASHINGTON  and  LYNCHBURG,  connecting  at  Gordonsville  with  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Richmoad,  Staunton  and  the  Virginia  Springs ; 
at  Lynchburg  for  the  West  and  Soa-hwest ;  and  at  Washington,  to  the  North  and 
Northwest. 

Leave  Washington  daily  at  6.55  A.  M.,  and  Alexandria  at  8  A.  M.,  arriving  at 
Lynchburg  at  5.05  P.  M. 

Leave  Lynchburg  at  8.25  A.  M.,  arrive  at  Alexandria  at  5.25  P.  M.,  and  at 
Washington  at  6.15  P.  M. 

Passengers  for  MANASSAS  DIVISION  will  leave  Alexandria  with  the  main  line 
train  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  8  o'clock  A.  M. ;  pass  Strasburg  at  1.3-1  P.  M.,  and 
arrive  at  Harrisonburg  at  4.50  P.  M. 

Eastward,  leave  Harrisonburg  at  8  25  A.  M. ;  pass  Strasburg  at  11.25  A.  M.,  and 
connecting  at  Manassas  Junction  with  main  line,  arrive  at  Alexandria  at  5.25  P.  M. 

Good  connections,  by  comfortable  coaches,  are  made  to  Fairfax  Court  House 
from  Fairfax  Station ;  to  Middleburg  from  Plains;  to  Upperville  from  Piedmont, 
and  to  Staunton  from  Harrisonburg. 

Both  the  Eastward  and  Westward  bound  trains  make  close  connections  at  Stras- 
nnrg  with  the  Winchester  and  Strasburg  Railroad  to  Winchester,  Harper's  Ferry,  Xc. 

Through  tickets  and  baggage  checked  to  all  prominent  points. 

J.  M.  BROADUS, 
nov — tf  General  Ticket  Agent. 
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flay  and  Cotton  Press  Works. 

Established   ^^"^^^te  1854. 


dedeeicz's  hat  AiJD  cotton  pkesses. 

p.  M.  DEDEBICK  &  CO., 

PATEXTEES  AXD  SOLE  MA^"^FACTI:KEES. 

Dederick'B  Patent  Progressive  Lever  Presses  are  bal- 
ing at  least  twc -thirds  of  the  hay,  straw,  &c.,  baled  in 
the  country,  and  are  familiarly  known  everywhere  as  the 
best  Presses.  31  different  sizes  of  Horse.  Hand  and 
Power  Presses.for  lalinghay,  straw,  cotton,  hemp,  hops, 
cloth,  hides,  moss,  husks,  broom  com,  &c.  Send  for 
Dlustrated  Catalogue,  giving  Sizes,  Prices,  and  much 
other  infcrmation  useful  to  the  farmer,  planter,  packer 
end  shipper.  Do  not  wait  until  Machines  are  wanted, 
then  order  in  haste — but  post  yourself  in  season.  We 
charge  nothing  for  information.  State  your  transiwrta- 
tion  faciUties,  market,  &c.        Addkess, 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


RICHMOND  DISPATCH. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Paper  South  of  Baltimore! 

FULL  AND  RELIABLE  NEWS  BY  TELEGRAPH 
niO>£    ALL    PA.I1TS    OF    THE    TVORLI>  I 


THE  WEEKLY  has  several  columns  exclusively  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  its 
kindred  subjects. 

Its  unprecedented  success  has  induced  us  to  offer  it  at  the  following  very  low 
rates  to  Clubs : 

WEEKLY^  DISPATCH. 

Single  Copy $  2  00 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  one  postoffice 7  00 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  one  postoffice 8  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  one  person,  at  one  postoffice 12  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  one  postoffice 14  00 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  one  postoffice,  20  00 

And  larger  Clubs  at  the  last  named  rates. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

One  copy  per  year $  3  00 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  $2.50  each 12  50 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  $2  each 20  00 

DAILY  DISPATCH. 

One  copy  for  one  year -'t  6  00 

Three  or  more  copies,  for  one  year,  each 

The  money  must  accompany  every  order.  Remittances  may  be  made  at  our  risk  in 
drafts,  postal  money  orders,  or  regestered  letters. 

Specimen  copies  sent  on  application. 

COWARDIN  &  ELLYSON, 

RICHMOXD,    VIRGIXIA. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  CORN  SHELLER 
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Capacity  from  150  to  175  Bushels  per  Day. 

This  Sheller  is  made  from  a  new  set  of  patterns  recently  improved 
by  our  senior  partner,  and  possesses  some  iniportant  features  not 
adopted  by  any  other  manufacturer,  and  we  chiim  that  we  now  have 
the  best  hand  Sheller  for  Southern  corn  ever  made.  The  recent 
improvements  effectually  guard  against  breakages,  and  not  one  of 
the  thousands  sold  since  the  war  but  what  is  now  as  perfect  as  when 
sold,  and  will  do  good  work  for  years  to  come. 

The  attention  of  the  Agriciilturai  Trade  is  especially  invited  to 
THE  SOUTHERN  SHELLER  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  im- 
plements to  keep  in  stock.  A  Sheller  all  farmers  must  have,  and 
the  price  of  this  is  so  low  that  it  is  in  the  reach  of  all  who  raise 
corn,  while  its  unerring  certainty  of  action  renders  it  as  much  a 
pleasure  to  selFthem,  as  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  farmer  to  buy. 

Shipping  weight  of  this  Sheller  145  pounds. 

Southern  Agricultural  Machine  Works, 

133*^    3X^i:X   STREET, 

H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers. 
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FIRST   P.REMIUM 
IMPROVED  FAMILY 


$5.00 

SEWING  MACHINE. 

%V2.bO  clear  profit  per  day.  %lb.QO  per  week.  $'00 /)er  mon^A  made  east  by  any 
Lady  or  Gentleman  introclucin<r  this  Genuine  ai.d  Original  Old  Favorite.  With 
its  ma.ny  new  and  practical  additions,  makiug  the  moat  complete  combination  of  valua- 
ble and  useful  improvements  ever  efi'ected  in  any  one  machine.  The  embodiment  of 
extreme  simplicity,  efficiency  and  utility,  entirely  dififerent  in  model  and  design  from 
any  low  priced  machine.  It  is  the  most  serviceable,  ehgnnt  and  reliable  Family 
Sewing  Machine  ever  invented,  gives  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  introduced.  Has 
received  Peesiiums.  Stood  the  test  of  10  yeare,  and  is  fully  approved  of  by  every 
family  who  have  them  in  use.  Is  noiseless,  makes  the  strong  and  beautiful  Elastic 
Luck  Stitch,  with  wonderful  rapidity  aod  certainty.  Sews  anything  a  needle  will 
GO  through,  from  the  finest  to  the  thickest  labric,  firm  and  neat,  with  ease.  Usas 
all  kinda  ot  silk  or  thread  direct  from  the  spool;  is  improved  with  new  self-acting 
feed,  spring  tension,  self-gnider,  and  uses  the  adjustable  straight  needle,  perpendic- 
ular motion,  with  powerful  levtr  action.  Possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  best 
high  p  iced  machines  condensed,  without  their  complications  or  fault.  Samples  of 
sewing  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp.  For  certificates,  c^'c,  see  descriptive  pam- 
PBLET3,  mailed //-ee.  A  thorough  practical  sewing  .'uachiue  for  family  use. — "  Tri- 
bune." A  vei'y  strong  and  reliable  machine,  at  a  low  price. — "-^ Standard."  This 
beautiful  sewing  machine  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  e^er 
invented.  —  '^ Democrat,"  Qa..  Worth  many  times  its  cost  to  any  family.  — "  iV"  T. 
Weekly."  It  is  quite  a  new  machine  with  iis  many  late  improvements,  and  sews 
■with  astonishing  ease,  rapidity  and  neatness — "-Republican,"  N.  Y.  Single  ma- 
chines, as  samples,  selected  with  care,  for  family  use,  with  everything  complete, 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  per  express,  packed  in  strong  wooden  box,  free,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $5.00.  Safe  delivery  of  goods  guaranteed.  Forward  cafh  by 
REGISTERED  LETTER,  or  P  0.  MONEY  ORDER,  at  our  risk.  Agents  wanted,  male  or 
female,  everywhere.     New  pamphlets  containing  extra  liberal  inducements,  sent 

FREE. 

Address  Family  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Office  86  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


The  Five  Dollar  Sewing  Machine  purcuased  by  me,  January,  1866,  from  the 
Family  Sewing  Machine  Company,  86  Nassau  street,  N.  Y  ,  has  been  in  almost  con- 
stant use  ever  since.  It  has  not  been  out  of  order  once.  H:is  cost  nothing  for  re- 
pairs and  I  find  it  simple  and  reliable  in  operation,  and  always  ready  to  sew. 
Those  friends  of  mine  who  use  them  with  tht;  new  improvements,  are  very  much 
pleased.     The  one  I  have  I  would  not  part  with. 

Mrs.  ANN  W.  CUTHBURT, 

oct— ly  428  West  36th  street,  N.  Y. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  PUBLICATION  OF 

SelecM  Articles  fruin  llie  Best  Aiiiericaii  ai  FoFeisi  PeiSicals, 

AND 

Oiujinal  Papers  on  General  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  the  Educational 
and  Material  Development  of  the  Country. 

Terms — $4.00  per  annum.     To  Teachers,  $3.00.     A  Specimen  number  sent  on 
receipt  of  25  cents.     Canvassers  wanted  in  every  State. 

Address  the  Publishers,  TURSBULL  &  MURDOCH, 

Oct — tf  54  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore. 
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POMEROT'S  DEMOCRAT 

For  1871, 

Something  for  the  Public  to  Know— Exta- 
ordinary  Inducements  for  Subscribers  to 
Pomeroy's  Democrat,  which  Paper  has  the 
Largest  Circulation  of  any  Political  News- 
paper Ever  Printed  in  this  or  any  other 
Country. 

So  great  ha'*  been  the  success  of  publishing  this  paper  since  it  was  begun  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1869,  that  we  are  enabled  to  give 
the  people  of  this  country,  a  better  paper  for  1871,  than  was  ever  before  printed  in 
America. 

The  circulation  of  The  Democrat  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  year, 
and  every  Democratic  victory,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  country  occurring, 
brings  The  Democrat  more  subscribers,  more  friends,  defenders,  readers,  and  cir- 
culators. We  accept  this  rapid  and  constant  increase  of  circulation  as  a  proof  that 
our  good  intentions,  earnestness  and  determin<ition  to  press  forward  the  fight  in 
behalf  of  Democracy  everywhere  are  appreciated,  and  thus  we  are  stimulated  and 
CDCouraged  to  greater  exertions. 

To  mtike  The  Democrat  readable  and  interesting  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
the  editor  and  proprietor,  who  is  now  relieved  of  the  work  of  editing,  managing 
and  superintending  his  Daily  Democrat  in  the  city  of  New  York,  will  devote  his 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  Weekly.  Possessed  of  abuudant  capital,  unusual 
facilities  for  obtaining  news,  with  a  newspaper  experience  well  known  to  the  world, 
the  public  may  rest  assured  that  from  this  time  hoLceforth  The  Democrat  will  be 
more  vigorous,  pointed,  determined  and  powerful,  than  ever  before.  Backed,  as  he 
is,  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  subscribers,  and  more  than  a  million  of  readers, 
supported  by  the  Democrats  and  workingmen  of  every  State  and  Territory,  in  commu- 
oicaiiju  with  the  people  everywhere,  and  possessed  of  thousinds  upon  thousands  of 
letters  giving  him  information  and  items  oi  fact  and  incident  occurring  in  different 
paits  of  the  country — he  enters  anew  upon  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
to  which  he  has  pledged  his  life,  his  fortune,  his  constant  care  and  individual  atten- 
tion, from  this  time  till  we  shall  have  in  this  country  a  Democratic  President  and 
administration,  and  a  complete,  effective,  and  thorough  Democratic  organization, 
pledged  to  the  protection  of  labor  and  industry,  to  the  encouragement  of  honesty, 
and  to  the  defence  and  extension  of  Democratic  principles. 

The  editorial  articles  for  The  Democrat  the  coming  year  will  be  more  than  ever 
pointed,  earnest,  truthful,  and  convincing,  as  years  of  education  and  experience, 
governed  by  a  knowledge  of  facts  obtained  from  actual  observation,  enable  a  writer 
to  give  his  thoughts  with  more  clearness  and  power  in  each  succeeding  attempt. 

In  The  Democrat  for  1871  will  be  found,  in  addition  to  the  editorials  no  other 
Democrat  dare  write: 

Pomeroy's  Saturday  Night  chapters,  which  for  the  coming  year  will  be  better  and 
more  de?ply  interesting  than  ever  before  ; 

Editorial  correspondence  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  visited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  and  spreading  it  before  the  public ; 

Live  editoral  comments  on  men,  measures,  manners  and  customs ; 

Pomeroy's  Social  Chats  with  Friends  and  Correspondents,  which  has  become  such 
a  feature,  exclusive  with  The  Democrat  ;  attempted  by  other  papers  only  to  be 
given  up  after  a  few  weeks'  work  thereon,  but  continued  from  week  to  week  in 
Pomeroy's  Democrat,  always  with  growing  interest; 

An  uuusually  full  and  interesting  Masonic  Department,  under  the  editorship  of 
illustrious  Brother  F.  G.  Tisdall  ; 

An  Agricultural  Department,  much  better  than  ever  before; 
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A  Mechanieal  Department,  Tfherein  will  be  foand  each  week  something  of  especial 
interest  to  all  classes  of  caechanics; 

Financial,  Monetary  and  Market  Report  unusually  full,  complete  and  reliable; 
Letters  from  our  correspondents  in  this  and  other  countries; 

New  York  gotsip  concerning  city   manners,  customs,   and    happenings    in    th& 
musical,  artistical,  theatrical,  and  social  world — a  new  feature  in  The  Deioocrat  ; 
A  carefully  edited  Fashion  Department; 

Happenings  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  eoontry,  or  items  caught  on- 
the  fly,  published  under  the  head  of  Brick  Dost; 

Humorous,  satirical,  and  burlesque  sketches  of  Life,  by  "Brick"  in  the  vein  of 
his  book  of  "Nonsense,"  of  which  over  a  hundred  thousand  copies  hare  been  sold 
by  Carleton,  the  celebrated  New  York  publisher; 

Items  of  satire,  news,  sarcasm,  burie^que,  ugliness  and  impudence ; 
Pomeroy's  Pictures  of  New  York  by  Night,  from  aetaal  observation ; 
Full  columns  every  week  of  new,  live  and  interesting  reading  matter,  original  and 
written  expressly  for  The  Democrat  ; 

Nothing  will  be  left  undone  or  unattempted,  to  make  this  paper  the  most  readable 
ever  publ  shed  in  the  United  States; 

In  politics,  The  Democbat  will  be  bold,  earnest  and — to  use  a  word  that  has  be- 
come  national — Red  Hot  for  the  Right.  It  will  make  a  continued  and  earnest  war 
against  the  bond  interests  of  this  country,  till  taxation  shall  be  made  equal,  or  till 
the  people  shall  rise  in  their  might,  and,  through  a  revolution,  escape  from  the 
bondage  they  are  now  in  for  the  support  of  the  thieves  and  robbers  who  control  the 
Government,  which  was  originally  the  best,  but  has  become  one  of  the  -worst  the 
world  ever  saw.  The  Democbat  will  labor  for  the  restoration  of  the  Government 
and  the  principles  of  Democracy,  not  for  its  reconstruction,  for  the  benefit  of  an 
aristocracy;  but  in  sympathy  with  honesty  and  labor. 

Thankful  to  those  who,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  almost  every  county  of 
the  United  States,  have  so  generously  sustained  The  Democbat,  before  its  removal 
to  New  York,  and  since,  we  offer  the  following  premiums — as  aa  evidence  of  grati- 
tude'to  those  who  forward  from  time  to  time  subscribers: 

Single  Copies,  per  year $3  50 

Three  Copies,  one  year,  to  one  postoffice  (we  writing  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers on  each  paper),  and  a  19x24  steel  engraved  portrait  of  M.  M. 
Pomeroy,  which  will  be  printed  on  the  heaviest  plate  paper,  for  framing, 

and  will  rank  with  the  choicest  works  of  art  in  this  country $7  00 

Ten  Copies,  one  year  to  one  postoffice  (we  'writing  the  names  on  each  pa- 
per), and  one  copy  for  the  year  to  the  one  who  sends  us  the  club $20  00 

Fifteen  Copies,  one  year  to  one  postoffice  (we  writing  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers on  each  paper),  and  a  24x30  inch  proof  print,  steel  engraving  of 
Washington,  on  heavy  plate  paper,  in  India  ink,  published  by  Herring, 
from  the  original  painting  by  Stuart.  We  have  the  only  engravings  of 
the  kind  in  existence,  as  the  plate  is  destroyed.     The  engraving  sells  at 

$5 $30  00 

Twenty  Copies,  one  year  to  one  postoffice  (we  writing  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers on  each  paper),  with  an  extra  copy  for  the  year,  and  a  copy  of 
each  of  Pcmebot's  two  books,  'SENSE,'  and  'NONSENSE,'  to  the  getter 

up  of  the  club $40  00 

Thirty  Copies,  one  year  to  one  postoffice  (we  writing  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers on  each  paper),  with  two  extra  copies  for  the  year,  and  a  copy 
of  each  of  POMEROY'S  books,  'SENSE,' NONSENSE,'  and  'SATURDAY 
NIGHT,'  a  new  book  just  published,  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club $60  00 

WILCOX  &  GIBBS'  SEWING  MACHINES  AS  PREMIUMS. 

For  fifty-six  subscribers,  with  $112,  a  $50  machine. 
For  sixty  subscribers,  with  $120,  a  $6U  machine. 
For  sixty-five  subscribers,  with  $130,  a  $65  machine. 
For  one  hundred  subscribers,  with  $200,  a  $130  machine. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

If  you  cannot  conveniently  raise  subscribers  enough  to  entitle  you  to  a  machine, 
as  a  premium,  send  what  you  can,  with  two  dollars  for  each  subscriber  so  seut,  and 
the  balance  in  cash  for  such  priced  machine  as  you  may  desire,  when  the  paper  and 
machine  will  be  sent  as  directed. 

For  example,  where  thirty  subscribers  and  sixty  dollars  are  sent,  it  will  require 
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■twenty-six  dollars  in  cash  in  addition  to  the  subscription  money  to  purchase  a  fifty- 
•six  dollar  machine ;  or,  forty  subscribers  and  eighty  dollars,  sixteen  dollars  addi- 
tional will  be  required  to  purchase  the  same  priced  machine,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion. 

We  offer  these  unrivaled  machines,  believing  them  to  be  the  simplest,  most  dura- 
ble, useful  and  desirable  sewing  machines  in  the  world,  with  &  view  to  giving  work- 
ing men,  or  deserving  women,  a  chance  to  obtain  a  machine  for  much  less  money 
than  in  any  other  possible  way. 

In  many  cases  a  few  gentlemen  might  by  sending  their  names  to  us  as  subscribers, 
receive  for  themselves  The  Democrat,  and  a  machine  for  some  poor  widow  or 
other  deserving  woman,  and  thus  giving  her  the  power  to  care  for  herself  and 
family,  and  live  independent. 

Each  machine  we  send  out  will  be  perfect,  and  of  the  very  best. 

Address  all  letters  on  business  connected  with  the  office,  to  C.  P.  Sykea,  Publish- 
er, P.  0.  Box  5,217,  New  York  City. 

Letters  on  political  matters  should  be  addressed  to  M.  M.  Pomeroy,  and  if  the 
writer  wishes  them  to  be  seen  only  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
they  should  be  marked  private,  when,  if  Mr.  Pomeroy  is  not  in  the  city,  they  will 
be  forwarded  to  him  immediately  by  mail,  express  or  special  messenger. 

In  ordering  papers,  be  careful  to  write  the  names  of  subscribers,  with  the  post- 
office,  county  and  State,  very  plain,  that  there  may  be  no  mistakes  in  entering 
names  or  forwarding  papers. 

Retail  price  of  the  piper  when  sold  by  newsdealers  or  newsboys,  Six  Cents. 

Additions  can  be  made  to  clubs  at  $2  per  year. 

4®°  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

In  forwarding  sums  of  money  for  clubs  of  subscribers,  drafts  or  money-orders 
should  always  be  used,  as,  if  lost  or  stolen,  they  can  be  duplicated,  and  no  financial 
loss  will  be  sustained  by  the  parties  interested. 

C.  P.  SYKES,  Publisher, 

jan-lt P.  0.  Box  5.217,  N   Y.  City. 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  sell  L  V.  Deforest  &  Go's 
ALUMINUM  GOLD  JEWELRY! 

Agents  are  making  $]'^0  to  $300  per  week  selling  the  Aluminum  Jewelry.  The 
best  imitation  of  gold  ever  introduced.  It  has  the  exact  color,  which  it  always  re- 
tains, and  stands  the  test  of  the  strongest  acids.  No  one  can  tell  it  from  gold  only 
by  weight — the  Aluminum  Gold  beina  about  1-10  lighter.  L.  V.  Deforest  &  Co. 
are  selling  their  goods  for  1-10  the  price  gold  jewelry  is  sold  for,  and  on  most  liberal 
terms  to  agents — 1-i  cash,  balance  in  30,  60  and  90  days.  We  send  persons  wish- 
ing  to  act  as  agents,  a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  goods,  consisting  of  Seals, 
Bracelets.  Lockets,  Ladies'  and  Gents'  Chains,  Pins,  Rinjis,  Sleeve  Buttons,  Studs, 
&c.,  fir  $100 — $25  to  be  paid  when  the  goods  are  received,  the  other  $75  in  30,  60 
and  90  days.     Parties  wishing  to  order  g.iods  and  act  as  agents  will  address 

L.  V.  DEFOREST  &  CO.,  40  &  42.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

$3    •^^T.A.TGK   1    S3    '\7v7"^A.TOKC  1 

The  Great  European  EUREKA  ALUMINUM  GOLD  WATCH  CO. 
have  appointed  L.  V.  DEFOREST  &  Co  ,  Jewelers,  40  &  42  Broadway^ 
New  York,  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 

And  have  authorized  them  to  sell  their  great  Eureka.  Aluminum  Gold  Watches 
for  Three  Dollars,  and  to  warrant  each  and  every  one  to  keep  correct  time  for 
one  year.  This  watch  we  guarantee  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  time -keeper  that 
is  now  in  use  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  works  are  in  double  cases.  Ladies'  and 
Gents'  size,  and  are  beautifully  chased.  The  cases  are  made  of  the  metal  now  so 
widely  known  in  Europe  as  Aluminum  Gold.  It  has  the  exact  color  of  gold,  which  it 
ahvays  retains;  it  will  stand  the  test  of  the  strongest  acidt*  ;  no  one  can  tell  it  from 
Gold  only  by  weight,  the  Aluminum  Gold  being  1-10  lighter.  The  works  are  made 
by  machinery,  same  as  the  well-known  American  Watch.  The  Aluminum  is  a  cheap 
metal,  hence  we  can  afford  to  sell  the  Watch  for  $3  and  make  a  small  profit.  We 
pack  the  Watch  safely  in  a  small  box  and  send  it  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 
on  receipt  of  $3.50;  fifty  cents  for  packing  and  postage.  Address  all  orders  to 
jan-3t  L.  V.  DEFOREST  &  CO.,  40  &  42,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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C3-"Cr^"OT'S 
GEOGRAPHICAL   SERIES. 

^^Incomparably  superior  to  anything  published." — Aqassiz. 

OT£R  1,000.000  COPIES  SOL,B. 

Used  exclusively  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  following  cities: 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I   dianapolis  Indiana. 

Cincinn  ti,  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Springfield,  Massacbnsetts. 

And  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  States  of  Florida,  Akkansas,  and  Nkbkaska, 
Used  in  nearly  6,t!OU  schools  in  New  England,  in  over  9,0i)0  schools  in  Obio-and  Michi- 
gan, in  many  Of  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  and  largely  tlironghout  the  United 
States  in  Public  and  Private  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

It  is  the  true  system. 

It  is  the  most  successful  system. 

It  is  the  only  system  ivhi-ch  fully  arouses  the  intelligence  of  pupils  and  awakens  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  study. 

The  series  comprises  the  following  books : 
Introduction  to  the  Stncly  of  Geography,        •  -  -  -  -$100 

Elementary  Geography  (Fir^t  Lesson  Book),       ...  -  -  75 

Intermediate  Geography  (a  Study  of  Form  and  Location),    .  -  -  1  «0 

Conamon  School  Geography  (.Descriptive  Physical  and  Political  Ge'phy,  2  25 

T^e  above  books  will  be  sent  for  examination  at  one-half  retail  prices,  and  for  intro- 
duction ON  VERT  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

Recommendations  of  Guyot's  Geographies. 

Since  the  publication  of  Guyot's  Geographies,  we  have  r-ceived  thousands  of  nn- 
solicited  tpssimooials  expressing  the  nearti<^st  approval  of  ihe  nkw  system,  and  the 
most  emphatic  assurance  of  the  great  success  which  has  attended  ihe  adnption  of 
thpse  books.  We  have  space  for  but  few.  Will  send  pamphlet  of  testimonials  on  ap- 
plication. 

Vikginia. — "Receive  the  hearty  commendation  of  those  using  them.  I  add  my  own 
appioval." — Gfn.  R.  E.  Lee. 

South  Cakolina.— 'Used  in  our  Public  Sf^bools.  Have  given  great  satisfaction."— 
E.  M.  Grimkk.  Secretarv  Charleston  Public  S<"''Ools. 

PEN^SYI,VANrA.—'  Superior  to  any  we  have  hllherto  put  to  the  school-room  test." — 
Frai^cis  Wolle  Bethlf  hem. 

Massachusetts.— "Knowledge  acquired  in  less  time  than  by  old  methods." — 
SPKIJ^GFIKLD  Ti! achbks. 

PROFESSOR  GUYOT'S  WALL  Mx\PS. 

PHY.SICAIi,  POI.ITICAL,,  ANI>  OUTI^ISTE. 

On  these  maps,  the  aret'n  cop.r  indicates  low  lands;  the  brown,  table  lands;  and  the 
white,  high  plateaus;  while  the  position,  direc  ion,  height  and  steepness  of  niouuiains 
are  all  shown  by  'he  peculiaritie.s  of  the  raoumaiii  shades. 

The  PcliiicarUi visions  are  shown  hy  bright  red  iines;  thenam^sof  nil  prominent 
features  are  distinctly  print°d,  but  m  so  light  type  that  ttiey  c-<n  b*-  reed  at  a  short 
distance  only;  thus  toe  map  is  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  outline  map.  He^  ce, 
these  map-j  are,  at  the  snme  time,  really  Physical,  Political,  and  Outline-  or,  in  other 
words,  we  h:ive  three  maps  in  one. 

The  publishers  have  issued  Ave  diflferent  series,  viz- 

The  liarge  Series,  consisting  of  nine  large  and  splendid  maps,  mounted  on  rollers 
and  varnisiied.    Price  S71. 

The  Interme«liate  .Series.  cons'S'ing  of  eight  maps,  prepared  and  monntfd  in 
the  same  way,  but  smaller.     Price,  83S  50. 

The  Common  School  Series,  ten  in  number,  somewhat  smaller,  but  mounted 
similarly.     Price.  825. 

The  Primary  Series,  mounted  on  mu.slin,  in  a  portfolio.    Price,  318. 

The  Classical  Series,  three  in  number,  tltgant  y  mounted.    Price,  $15. 

PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 

The=e  are  the  only  Globes  which  illustrate  Gravitation.  They  are  handsomely 
mounted  m  modern  style,  covered  with  GUYOT'.S  PHYSICAL  MAPS,  and  in  every 
respect  aduptfd  to  the  use  of  progressive  teachers. 

DESCRIpnVE  CATALOGUES  and  Mararnoih  Circulars  of  Testimonials  forwarded 
free  of  postage  to  any  address,  aio-t  favorable  terms  offered  to  School  Boards,  or 
Teachers  desirous  of  introducing  the  above  Text-Books.    AcKiress 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

jan — It  654,  Broaaway,  JS'ew  York. 
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VALUABLE  FARMER'S  PAPER. 


THE 

M^LRYLA^::^!)    FARMER, 

DEVOTED  TO 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Rural   Economy,  and   Mechanic  Arts. 

A  Periodical  Published  Monthlv  bv 

S.    SANDS   MILLS  '&   CO., 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 


It  is  a  Reliable  and  practical  Journal,  devoted  to  the  different  departments  of 
Field  Culture,  such  as  growing  Field  Crops;  Orchard  and  Garden  Fruits  :  Gardea 
Vegetables  and  Flowers;  Flowers  for  the  Lawn  and  Yard  ;  Trees  and  Plants  :  care 
of  Domestic  Animals,  fie,  together  with  all  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  interest- 
ing to  the  Farmer,  Horticulturist,  and  Household. 

Published  on  the  1st  of  each  month,   at   $1  50  per   year,  or  $1   per  year  for 
clubs  of  5  or  more  copies,  and  a  copy  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club. 
Q^"  Specimen  copies  sent  free  on  ap'plication. 

S.  SANDS  MILLS  t  CO.,  Publishers. 

jan — 4t  145  W.  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


On  and  after  MONDAY,  oth  December.  1S70,  the  PASSENGER  TRAINS  will  run 
as  follows : 

MAIL  TRAIN  will  run  DAILY  between  Richmond  and  Sraunton  (except  Sunday, 
between  Gord'^nsville  and  Staunton).  Leave  Richmond  at  8  A.  M.  ;  arrive  at 
Staunton  at  4:2S  P.  M.  Le  ive  Staunton  at  8:59  A.  M.  and  arrive  at  Richmond 
at  4.50  P.  M.,  making  close  connections  at  Gordonsv  lie  and  "harlottesville  with 
Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas  railro-.id  trains  for  Alexandria,  Wash'.ngton,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia.  New  York,  Bostm.  <sc  ;  also  for  Lyuchburg.  Knoxville.  Chat- 
tanooga, Memphis.  New  Orleans,  Montgomerv,  Mobile,  \c.  This  train  will  run 
TRI-^vEEKLY  between  Staunton  and  White  Sulphur,  on  TUESDAY.  THURSDAY, 
and  SATURDAY,  viz. :  Leave  White  Sulphur  st  3:30  A.  M..  and  arrive  at  Staunton 
at  8:39  A.  M  ;  leave  Staunton  at  4:33  P.  M..  and  arrive  at  White  Sulphur  at  10  P-  M. 

Going  West,  passengers  dine  at  GordonsviUe  and  sup  at  Covington.  Going  East, 
breakfast  at  Staunton  and  dine  at  GordonsviUe 

This  train  connects  with  stage?  as  follows: 

At  Staunton  for  Lesiogton,  Natural  Bridge  and  Harrisonburcr. 

At  Millboro'  for  Bith   Alum  Springs,  10  miles  :   and  Warm  Springs,  15  miles. 

At  White  Sulphur  Springs  for  Lewisburg,  9  miles;   and  Charleston.  109  miles. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  issutdto  all  points  North,  West  and  Southwest. 

JAMES  F.  NETHERLAND, 

jan — It  General  Ticktt  Agent. 

VICE'S  FLOEAL  GUIDE  FOR  1871. 

The  First  Edition  of  Oue  hunlred  and  Fifty  Tbousmd  copies  of  Tick's  lUustrated 
Calalogue  ol  Seeds  and  Flora!  Guide  is  published  and  ready  to  send  out — 100  pages, 
and  an  Engraving  of  almost  every  desirable  Flower  and  Vegetable.  It  is  elegautly 
printed  m  fioe  tinted  paper,  illustrated  wi'h  Three  Hundred  fine  Wood  Engravings 
and  two  beautiful  COLORED  PLATES.  The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  instruc- 
tive Floral  Guile  published.  A  German  Edition  published,  in  all  other  respects 
similar  to  the  Engdsh. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  without  application. 
Sent  to  all  others  who  order  them  for  10  cents,  which  is  not  half  the  cost.    Address, 
'i  JAMES  VICK, 

jan — 3t  Rochester,  New  York. 
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ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


ESTABLISHED  1850. 


J.  E.  L.  MASURIER, 

Commission  Merchant, 

SHIPPER  AND  DEALER  IX 

EGGS,  VEGETABLES, 

Green  and  Dried  Fruits, 

And  all  Kinds  of  Country  Produce^ 

1607  Franklin  Street, 

3  &  4  rivst  3J[arliet, 

RICHMONDj  VA. 

REFERS    TO 

Messrs.  Allan  &  Johnson,  Richmond; 
John  Booker,  Esq.,  Richmond;  Messrs.  H. 

A.  Glenn  &  Co.,  Staunton ;  W.  H.  C.  Lovitt, 
Esq.,  Norfolk;  E.  C.  Townshend,  Greens- 
boro", N.  C;  J.  P.  Marshall,  Esq  ,  N.  York; 

B.  Meehan,  Esq.,  New  York;  Messrs.  Mil- 
ler &  Luther,  New  York ;  J.  B.  Bowyer, 
Philadelphia;  John  Stauni  &  Sons,  Balti- 
more. 

VC^No  Storage,  Cooperage  or  Insurance 
charged 

^!CW Consignments  solicited  and  returns 
promptly  made.  nov — ly 

FINE  POULTRY. 

50  Pairs  Light  Brahmas. 
25     '«      Bl'k  Spanish,  1st  Pr'ra  St.  Fair. 
20     "      White  Leghorns,     "       "       " 
10     "      Solden  Polands,     "       "      " 
3     "      Houdan,  "       "      «< 

Eggs  in  season.     Address, 

W.  W.  LEWIS, 
dec-3m  Lexington,  Va. 


The  Free   uason  for  .»  i. 

THE  LARGEST  MASONIC  MONTHLY 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

Contains  tidings  from  the  Craft  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  strictly  cosmopolitan  and  is  the 
organ  of  the  Craft  everywhere,  and  not 
confined  to  any  one  State  or  locality. 

Each  number  complete  in  itself. 

Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Every  Master  Mason  in  good  standing 
authorized  to  act  as  agent  in  sending 
subscriptions. 

A  discount  made  to  club  agents  if  de- 
sired, and  in  all  cases  a  copy  sent  free  to 
such  agents,  if  notified. 

CLUB   RATES. 

Clubs  of  ten  to  twenty $1  50 

Clubs  of  twenty  to  fifty 1  35 

Clubs  of  fifty  or  more 1  25 

Single  subscribers 2  00 

Names  may  be  added  at  any  time  in 
the  year  at  club  rates.  Back  numbers 
supplied.     Address 

GEO.  FRANK  GOURLEY, 

jan-lt  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1,000,000   Grape  Vines. 

Concord   Vines,   Two  Years,  Xo.  1,    onlg 
$25  per  1,000. 

The  largest,  cheapest  and  most  supe- 
rior stock  of  leading  varieties  of  well- 
rooted  GKAPE  VINES  ever  offered. 

Without  rail,  cheaper  than  you  can 
buy  elsewhere.     Address, 

Dr.  H.  SCHRCEDER. 

jan-2t  Bloomington,  111. 


Agents!  Read  This!      Orders 


are  soac- 
iterl  for 


Im|.  roved 


WE  WII.I.   PAT   AfiEXTS  A   SAL- 
ARY   OF   8SO   PEK  WEEK  and 

expenses,  or  allow  a  lartie  cnminission,  to 
Bell  our  new  and  wonderful  inventions. 

Address  M.  WAGNER  &  CO.,  Marshall, 
Mich.  nov— 3t 

TO  THE  PUBLIC— Having  succfeded 
to  the  business  of  the  late  T.  S.  W. 
Mott,  D.  D.,  in  the  sale  of  Japan  Clover 
seed,  (Lespedeza  striata.)  we  are  now 
prepared  to  furnish  seed  of  the  above 
named  plant  at  the  following  rates  : 

Packages  from  one  to  four  ounces  at 
SI  per  ounce,  or  5  ounces  for  $4.  Sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  or  by  express  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  State 
name  in  full  with  P.  0.  Address.  Send 
orders  to  Dr.  TATE  POWELL, 

Cfitawba  Station,  N.  C. 

Agents  in  Richmond,  Allan  &  John- 
sou,  1506  Main  street.  dec-6m. 


1  ivP  i^tni'k  of  every  varuty.  Par- 
liltC    CJIUtIV  ties  desiring  to  pur- 

oh-se  anv  Pure  Bred  ('or  grade)  CATTLE, 
SHEEP,  PIGS,  or  POULTRY,  can  do  so 
from  us. 

R.  H.  Ailen  &  Co., 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

/    P.  O.    \      189  &,  191    irpw|r  Yftitlr 
\  Box  376;     Water  St.    ilC"     lUlIi* 

jan-3t. 

I  "'REE— SEND  FOR  A  SPECIMEN! 
'     A  full  Catalogue  of  our   Standard, 
Miscellaneous    and    Illustrated  Juvenile 
Books,   or    specimen  numbers  of  Oliver 
Optic's  Magazine,  sent  by  mail  free. 
LEE  i  SHEP.ARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPARU  s  DILLINGHAM, 

No.  49  Green  street,  New  York, 
Where  a  complete  stock  of  all  publica- 
tions may  be  found.  jan — 2t. 
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ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

SEED  DEALERS, 

OFFER  A  LARGE   STOCK   OF 
CLOVER, 

TIMOTHY, 

ORCHAKD  GRASS, 

HERDS  GRASS, 

KY.  BLUE  GRASS, 

LUCERNE,  MILLET, 
LAWN,  AND  OTHER  GRASS  SEEDS, 

of  the  finest  quality. 

All  orders  for  large  or  small  quantities  carefully  packed 
and  promptly  shipped. 

A  full  supply  of  choice  Garden  Seeds  always  on  hand. 

Our  "Fifth  "  Annual  Seed  Catalogue  and  Almanac  (1871)  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

It  contains  a  Descriptive  Price  List  of  the  different  Vegetables,  with  directions 
for  cultivation,  and  much  other  useful  information. 

GARDEN  SEEDS  BY  MAIL, 

POSTAGE   PAID, 

At  regular  Retail  prices,  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.     (See  page  7  of  our  Seed 
Catalogue  for  further  information  on  that  point.) 

ORDERS  SOLICITED. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 


jan-tf 


1320  and  1322  Gary  street,  Richmond,  Va. 


SNYDER   &  IRBY, 

Eichmond  Stove  and  Architectural  Iron  Works, 

1000  GARY  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

First  Premium  on  our  COOKING  STOVES  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs  of  1869 
and  1870.  First  Premium  ou  same  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Fairs  of  1869  and 
1870.  Premiums  awarded  after  tests  were  actually  made  on  the  grounds.  Thou- 
sands can  testify  that  the  premiums  were  well  deserved. 

First  Premium  given  at  the  same  Fairs  for  best  HEATING  STOVES. 

E^fit.  Premium  tor  best  COFFEE  ROASTER,  a  very  important  adjunct  to  the 
C0<Miiiig  stove. 

FRONTS  and  GRATES.  FENDERS  in  great  variety.  HOUSE  FRONTS  of 
most  beautiful  styles.     IRON  RAILING  and  VERANDAHS. 

Terms  reasonable.  [jan-3t]  SNYDER  &  IRBY. 


The  Victoria,  or  Ladies'  Gem,  is  the  great  iuTention  long  and  tarnestly  wished  for 
by  your  sex.  We  desire  smart  and  energetic  lady  agents  to  introduce  our  popular 
and  justly  celebrated  article  in  every  Village,  Town,  and  City  in  the  World.  It  is 
highly  approved  of,  endorsed  and  adopted  by  ail  Ladies  of  taste  and  refinement,  and 
is  now  A  GREAT  FAVORITE  WITH  THEM,  it  is  what  every  Lady  has  xcij^hed  for, 
gives  perfect  FREEDOM  OE  ACTIOX.  AXD  PREVENTS  CATCHING  COLD 
AT  A  CRITICAL  PERIOD.  Endorsed  and  recommended  by  all  eminent  PHV- 
SICIANS  and  DIVINES.  Every  Lady  ABSOLUTELY  REQUIRES  ONE  and  will 
purchase  at  sight.     Its  merits  are  apparent  at  a  Gl mce. 

Druggists,  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  those  who  keep  fancy  stores  will  find  our 
excellent  invention  gives  perfect  satisfaction,  and  sells  very  rapidly,  and  netting 
enormous  profits  to  agents  and  dealers.  Town  and  County  rights  given /rce  to  all 
who  desire  engaging  in  an  honouihle.  respectable,  and  profitable  busine-'s.  and  at  the 
same  time  doing  good  to  these  suffering  companions  in  life.  Samples  $2,  sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.     SeuU  for  wholesale  circulars.     Address 

VICTORIA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

jan — ly        .  17  Park  Place,  New  York. 


We  will  fill  any  order  amounting  to  §25  or  more  at  lowest  wholesale  rates,  and 
deliver  on  board  cars  of  New  York  Central  Railroad  free  of  expense.  Orders  should 
be  accompanied  with  Draft  on  New  York,  Post  Office  money  order,  or  name  of  Banker 
as  reference. 

Catalogues  and  Price  List  Sent  Free  on  Application. 

SMALL    FRUITS, 

Particularly  BLACK  CAP  RaSPBEKRIES,  and   Leading  Varieties  of   STRAW- 
BERRY Plants  very  low. 
Address  HILL  &  CLARK, 

ian — 2t  F.ayetteville,  New  York. 

The  Watt  Plow, 

PATENTED  BY  GEO.  WATT, 

Took  all  of  the  First  Premiums 

in  the  Plowing  match  of  the  Border  Agriculturil  Fair  at  Dinville,  8th  November, 
1867,  against  all  the  mo^t  Improved  Plows,  from  North  and  South,  and  took  pre- 
miums at  the  Fairs  of  last  year  (1869),  as  follows  :  I.  At  the  Eastern  Alabam* 
Fair,  at  Opelika;  2.  At  the  State  Fair  of  North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh  ;  3.  At  the 
Border  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Danville,  Va. :  4.  At  the  South  Carolina  State  Fair, 
at  Columbia;  5.  At  the  Valley  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Staunton,  Va.  ;  6.  At  tho 
Lynchburg  gricultural  Fair  ;  7.  At  the  Rockbridge  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Lexing 
ton,  Va.  :  8.  Received  the  highest  ratings  at  the  great  Field  Tnal  io  August  last 
at  the  Experimental  F^irm  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which  over  fifty  difi'erent  patterns 
of  Plows  were  tested. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1870,  the  WATT  PLOW  has  com- 
peted, in  closely  con'esle'l  Held  trials,  with  the  leading  Plow<  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  awarded  over  TWENTY  FIRST-CLaSS  PREMIUMS  including  D^ 
plomas,  Medals,  and  Silver-Plate,  at  the  following  places:  Macon,  Eatnntc 
derson,  Thomavville,  and  .August*.  Georgia;  Cliarleston  and  Culumbia,  Sojj 
olioa;   Raleigh  and  Wilnuogion.  North  C-ir'>lina. 

At  the  Virginia  Stale  Eur  there  was  no  trial  of  Plows. 

"  By  their  woiks  ye  shall  judge  them." 


V 


Agents  for  the  Clim.\x  Reaper  and  Mower,  Excelsior  Reaper  and 
best  Grain  Drill  and  the  best  Hay  Rake  and  Geaner,  which  we  have 
the  best. 

We  sell  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  make  all   PLOWS, 
CASTINGS,  and  all  kinds  of  FARM  MACHINERY  used  in  this  count 
made  in  this  city  or  elsewhere,  aud  at  the  lowest  prices  of  this  or  othel 
and  we  will  supply  all  kinds  of  SEELS  for  field  or  garden  purposes. 


JOHN  0.  PAGE,  JR.. 


DEALER   IN 


Boots,  Shoes,  Truiiks,&c. 

Keeps  constant!  V  on  hard  a  large  and  well 
selected  stock  of  all  the  BF.s'l  GRADES 
C>F  GOOI  S  in  our  line;  tmbiacing  ALL 
KINDS  and  QUALITIE-'.  Buyingdi  ect- 
ly  of  all  the  inannfactnr'  rs  lor  CASH,  he 
is  nb'e  tocfler  GHEAT  INDUCEMENTS 
to  purchaseis  and  reques'sall  in  want  of 
Good"-  in  his  line  to  call  at 

1S03  is^uA-iixr  str.ee  J.-. 

Oct— ly 

IMPROVED  FARM  STOCK. 

The  Virginia   Dniiy  Cittle.  comMning 
the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the  Kerry, 
Alderny,    Short    Horn    and    Devon,    and 
adapted  to  thin  pasiures  and  to  the  gen 
eral  wants  of  the  farmer. 

Improved  Swine,  and  full  blood  and 
high  grade  Merino  Sheep,  bred  and  for 
sale  by  S.  S.   BRADFORD 

Culpeper,  Va. 

tt^Good  Merino  Ewes  for  lease  on 
shares.  may—  tf 


OCt— tf 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

NEATLY  EXECUTED 

AT  THE 

OFFICE  OF  THE 

Southern  Planter  and   Farmer. 


AdvertiseXSouth. 

The  atieutioa  of  Dealers  in  Agricul- 
tuial  Implements,  Mill  and  other  Ma- 
chinery, Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &c.,  is  called 
to  the 

"V^iLsonsr 
PLAIN  DEALER, 

as  an  excellent  medium  to  reach  the  trade 
of  the  finest  Agricultural  section  of  North 
Carolina.     Trv  it.     Address 

PLAIN  DEALER,  Wilson,  N.  C. 


BELMONT  STOCK  FARM.— I  am  now 
breeding  Thorough-bred  Horses,  the 
imported  Ptrcheron  Norman  Horses,  and 
the  Black  Hawk  branch  of  the  Morgan 
stock.  Also  pure  bred  Short- horn  Cat- 
tle, Chester  White  and  Albemarle  Im- 
proved Swine  (cmss  of  Woburn  of  Ches- 
ter White),  and  Brahma  Fowls  for  sale. 


oct — ly 


S.  W.  FICKLIN, 

Near  Charlottesville,  Va. 


Burn  1  of  Flour  Frec^frir^A] 

scribers  to  my  great  New  York  D  'LLar 
Magazine— got  in  one  day— $1  50  Engra- 
ving free  to  all!  One  year  for  fiv  sub- 
scribers. Sample  10  cents— beautiiul  2oc. 
Eugiavirg  free!  T.  B.  Miner,  New  Bruns- 
wicli,  N.  Jersey.  jan-lt 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  ALL ! 

dnon  SAI^ARY  PEW  ^VEEK,  and  ex- 
?U)Ov7  ren.ses,  paid  Agents,  to  sell  our  new 
and  useful  discoveries.    Address 

B.  SWEET  &  CO., 
jan— It  Marshall,  Mich. 


MALTBYmOUSE 

BALTIMORE,_IVID. 


C,  JR.  HOGAN,  Proper. 

Location  central — charges 
lower  than  any  other  FIRST- 
CLASS  HOTEL  in  the  city, 
oct — ly 


WILLIAM  KNABE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

r*  I  .A.  IvT  o  s , 

Ware  Rooms— i^o.  350  West  Baltimore  Street, 
sep-iy 841^'gIliORl,  US. 

THE  BEST  PAPER, 

AND    THE 

BEST  i:N'DUCEME]SrTS! 


This  Quarter's  13  Ncmbees  SENT  FREE  to  all  subscribing,  before  December  25, 
1870,  for  next  year's  Fifty-Two  Numbers  of 

MOORE'S  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

THE    GREAT    ILLUSTRATED 

FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


The  Rural,  now  in  its  2l8t  year,  is  not  only  the  Largest,  Best,  and  Chea^ 
hut  by  far  ibe  Largest  Circulating  Journal  of  its  Cass  in  the  World!  NatioDftJ 
Character,  Ably  EHiied,  Superbly  Illustrated  and  Printed,  it  is  the 

BEST  -A.lvIERTC-A.lSX   -^^EEK:nL"S' ! 

It  is  the  Standard  Authority  on  all  branches  of  Agriculture,  Hou^'f 
&c.     As  a  Literary  and  Family  Paper  it  is  a  favorite  in  many  of  the  best 
all  over  the  "Union,  Canada,  &c.     Indeed,  Moobe's  Rural  has  no  Rival  in 
and  is  the  Largest  Hfvstrated  Jo9tt>al  on  th«  Continent — each  number\ 
Sixteen  five  column  pages,  (double  tmS  size  of  most  papers  of  its  class.) 
is  the  paper  for  the  whole  country. 


TERMS,   INDUCEMENTS,   ETC.  ^f^ 

TERMS— $3   a  Year  of  52  Numbers,   and  only  $2  50  in   Clubs  ©i 
Quarter's  13  Numbers  sent  FREE,  as  oifered  above.     Our  Club  In'' 
1871  are  unprecedented.     Specimens,  Premium  Lists,  &c.,  sent  free-^ 
Clubs — and  we  Wiut  a  live  Club  Agent  in  every  Town.     Address        "^tl 

dec  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row, 


H|i 
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THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER  AND  FARMER 

FOR  1871. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  AND  ADVERTISING. 
SUBSCRiPTios  One  Year, 12.00 

ADVKRTISIXG. 

1  square,  10  Unes  or  leas,  one  Insertion — f    1  00       >s  page,  six  months. *35  00 

1  square  of  10  lines  for  3ix  months.. 600       ,S  page,  one  year „ _ 6000 

Isquare  of  10  lines  for  one  year _   lOOO       1   page,  single  insertion _.__ 15  X> 

i4  page, six  months „ 2000      1   page,  six  months  .„ _„...„_. 6000 

Jiipage,  one  year „ t  *5  00       1  page,  one  year 100  00 

PAYMEITTS. 
S  ihacriptions— in  advance.     Advertising— annual— quarterly  in  advance      All  others  in  advance 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


RURAL  PIEDMONT  LAND  AGENCY, 

DAVID  D.  M.  DIGGES,  Proprietor, 

OFFICE,  GORDONSYILLE,  VA., 

Has    for  sale,  near  Railroad,  hundreds  of  Improved   FARMS,  large  and  small 
tracts,  in  Orange,  Albemarle,  and  adjoining  counties.     Can  furnish  s°everal   thou 
sand  acres  in  a  body.     Send  for  Catalogues  !  !  dec— tf 


THE    SOUTHERN  MAGAZINE, 

^  Jirst-fflass  ~§iUm\j  '#lon»Iitii, 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  PUBLICATION  OF 


Seleclei  Articles  froii  tie  Best  Anierlcan  aM  Foreip  Periodicals, 

AND 

Onijmal  Papers  on  General  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  the  Educational 
and  Material  Development  of  the  Country. 

Terjis-84.00  per  annum.     To  Teachers,  $3.00.     A  Specimen  number  sent  on 
receipt  of  25  cents.     Canvassers  wanted  in  every  State. 

Address  the  Publishers,  MURDOCH,  BROW.^E  &  HILL, 

°^  ""  54  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore. 


G.  B.  STACY  &  SON, 

1308   and    1310    Main    Street, 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA, 


Have  the  Largest  Stock  of 


FiBMIf  iRl  AMI  MIf  TRiSSli 

To  be  found  south  of  New  York,  which  they  sell  as  low  as  can  be  done  by  any 
House  in  the  country. 


■  Call  and  examine  and  save  money  by  dealing  with  them.  nov— ly 

Department  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering, 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE, 

UmVERSITY  OF    HRGL^IA. 

The  Lectures  in  the  above  schools,  for  the  Session  of  1871-72, 
will  begin  on  October  1st.     For  Catalogues  address, 

CHARLES  S.  VENABLE, 

P.  0.  University  of  Va.  Chairman  of  Faculty.— 

aug — Im  J  ^ 


PAYETTEVILLE  NURSERIES. 

The  subscriber  will  sell  good 

No.  1  STANDARD  and  DWAEF  PEAR  and  CHERRY, 

two  jeari  old,  by  the  100,  and  aU  leading  varieties  of 

S3X^LL      FliXJITS, 

especially  DaTison's  Thornless  Raspberry,  and  Wilson's  Albany  Strawberry  planta, 
by  the  1,00),  at  lower  rates  than  any  oher  responsible  Nurserymen.  Also,  any 
thing  iu  the  Fruit  or  Nursery  line  at  reasonable  rates.     Address 

WILL  &  clahk:, 

acg — 3m  Fayetterille,  N.  T. 

DIPROYED  DOMESTIC  ASDIALS  FOR  SALE, 

We  are  impcrting  largely  from  Europe,  and  have  also  bred  at  home 
especially  for  us 

FIRST-CLASS  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

such  as  Shetland,  We'.sh  and  English  Ponies,  (Pbaton-,  Harteis  and  Saddlery  suit- 
able for  the  above  furnished  when  required  :)  also  the  celebrated  large  plow  and 
wagon  Norman  Horse  :  Jersey  or  Aldfrney,  Guernsey,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  and  Short- 
Hom  eattle  ;  Coiswold,  Djwn,  and  Merino  Sheep:  Berkshire,  Essex,  Neapolitau 
(black),  Prince  Albert,  Suffolk  (white),  and  the  larger  breeds  of  swine  known  under 
the  different  name''  of  Torkshire,  Lincoln,  and  Leicester;  Poultry  of  all  kinds; 
Shepherd.  Mastiff,  Terrier,  and  other  dogs. 

We  have  now  in  port  on  board  the  packet  ship  Hudson,  Captain  Pratt,  direct 
from  England,  the  most  varied  and  finest  cargo  of  Domestic  Animals  ever  imported. 

R.   H.  ALLEN   &  CO., 

aug— 3m  P.  0.  Box  376,  N   Y. 

VIRGINIA 

flllERA\Dra'E 
MILL. 

^  This   Mill  does  not   grind   or  grate  but 

TloroiMy  Crushes  tie  Apple, 

breaking  everj  Fruit  Cel;,  and  produces 

MORE  CIDER 

from  the  same  amount  of  Fruit  than  any 
other  Mill.    Every  Mill  warranted  to 

GIVE  SATISFACTIOX- 

It  will  mash  Grapes,  Blackberries,  etc. 
and  not  break  the  seed. 

No.  1  Mill $45  00 

No.  2  Mill 35  00 

For  sale  bv  all  Agricultural  Implement  Dealers. 

CHAS.  T.  PALMER, 


aug — tf 


1526  Main  street,  Richmond,  A"a. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


SELF-REG-ULATING- 

GRAIN  SEPARATOR, 

CLEANER  AND  BAGGER. 

See  pages  10,  11,  12  and  13  of  1871  Catalogue. 

H.  M.  SMITH  &   CO., 

Box  8  Richmond,  Va. 

G-eneral  Agents  for   Eastern    Virginia  and   the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

This  is  the  most  convenient,  portable,  and  best  made  THRESHER 
and  CLEANER  now  in  use.  It  threshes  rapidly,  and  cleans  more 
perfectly  than  any  other  pattern.  It  has  a  SELF-REGULATING 
BLAST,  Avhich  makes  the  blowing  over  of  wheat  an  impossibility. 

This  Machine  is  run  by  SMITH'S  VIRGINIA  HORSE-POWER, 
the  strongest  and  simplest  Horse-Power  in  the  country.  The  Llorse- 
Power  can  be  loaded  on  a  common  country  wagon,  and  the  Thresher, 
which  is  mounted  on  wheels,  hitched  behind,  the  whole  to  be  hauled 
by  one  team,  making  it  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Thresher- 


men. 


No.  3 
No.  2 
No.   1. 


I*R,ICE     3L.XSX 


WITHOUT    POWER. 


$225 
250 
400 


WITH    POWER. 


No.  3 $350 

No.  2 875 

No.  1 550 


N.  B. — The  favorite  machine  is  the  No.  2,  which  can  be  run  with  any  ordinary 
six  Horse-Power,  or  with  Smith's  Virginia  Power. 
July— tf 


PLANTER   AND   FARMER 


Orange,  Alexandria  &  Manassas  R.  R. 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAINS. 

On  and  after  SATURDAY,  July  1,  1871,  two  daily  passenger  trains  will  run  be- 
tween WASHINGTON  and  LYNCHBURG,  effecting  double  daily  connections 
through  between  NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ORLEANS.  At  Gordonsville  connectioa 
is  made  by  mail  train  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rfiilroad  daily,  (Sunday  ex- 
cepted,) to  Richmond,  Sraunton,  and  the  Virginia  Springs;  at  Lynchburg  with 
Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  North  and  Northwest.  ^ 

Leave  Washington  daily  at  6:.55  a.  m.  and  5:30  p.  m.,  and  Alexandria  at  8:00  a. 
m.  and  6:50  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Lynchburg  at  5:05  p.  m    and  4  a.  m. 

Leave  Lynchburg  at  9  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.,  arrive  at  Alexandria  at  5:25  p.  m.  and 
6:25  a.  m.,  and  at  Washington  at  6:15  p.  m.  and  7:25  a.  m. 

For  MANASSAS  DIVISION  leave  Washington  daily  (excepting  Sunday)  with 
main  line  train,  at  6:55  a  m.,  and  Alexandria  at  8  a.  m.  Leave  Manassas  Junc- 
tion at  9:30  a.  m.;  pass  Strasburg  at  12:45  p.  m.,  and  arrive  at  Harrisonburg  at 
3:40  p.  m.,  conneciing  with  Harmon  &  Co's  Stage  Lines  to  Staunton,  Rawley 
Springs,  &c.,  &c. 

Eastward,  leave  Harrisonburg  at  9:45  a.  m.;  pass  Strasburg  at  12:45  a.  m.,  arrive 
at  Manassas  Junction  at  4:00  p.  m.,  connecting  with  main  line  through  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  North  and  West. 

Good  connections,  by  comfortable  coaches,  are  made  to  Fairfax  C.  H.  from  Fair- 
fax Station ;   to  Middleburg  from  Plains,  and  to  Upperville  from  Piedmont. 

Both  the  Eastward  and  Westward  b'  und  trains  make  close  connection  at  Stras- 
burg with  the  Winchester  and  Strasburg  Railroad  to  Winchester,  Harper's  Ferry, 
Capon  Springs,  &c. 

Elegant  sleeping  cars  are  run  daily  between  New  York  and  Lynchburg,  without 
change. 

Also  cars  through  between  Baltimore  and  Lynchburg,  avoiding  the  inconvenience 
of  transfer  in  Washington. 
Through  tickets  and  baggage  checked  to  all  prominent  points. 

B^"  Excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates,  good  to  1st  October,  to  all  the  principal 
Summer  resorts  of  Virginia. 

J.  M.  BROADUS, 

July — tf  General  Ticket  Agent. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


On  and  after  MONDAY,  5th  December,  1870,  the  PASSENGER  TRAINS  will  run 

as  follows : 

MAIL  TRAIN  will  run  DAILY  between  Richmond  and  Staunton  (except  Sunday, 
Detween  Gordonsville  and  Staunton).  Leave  Richmond  at  8  A.  M. ;  anive  at 
Staunton  at  4:28  P.  M.  Leave  Staunton  at  8:59  A.  M.  and  arrive  at  Richmond 
at  4.50  P.  M.,  making  close  connections  at  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville  with 
Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas  railroad  trains  for  Alexandria,  Wash  ngton,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  &c. ;  also  for  Lynchburg,  Knoxville,  Chat- 
tanooga, Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  iVc.  This  train  will  run 
TRI-WEEKLY  between  Staunton  and  White  Sulphur,  on  TUESDAY,  THURSDAY, 
and  SATURDAY,  viz.:  Leave  White  Sulphur  at  3:30  A  M.,  and  arrive  at  Staunton 
at  8:39  A.  M  ;  leave  Staunton  at  4:33  P.  M.,  and  arrive  at  White  Sulphur  at  10  P.  M. 

Going  West,  passengers  dine  at  Gordonsville  and  sup  at  Covington.  Going  East, 
breakfast  at  Staunton  and  dine  at  Gordonsville 

This  train  connects  with  stages  as  follows: 

At  Staunton  for  Lexington,  Natural  Bridge  and  Harrisonbure. 

At  Millboro'  for  Bath  Alum  Springs,  10  miles;  and  Warm  Springs,  15  miles. 

At  White  Sulphur  Springs  for  Lewisburg,  9  miles;   and  Charleston,  109  miles. 

THROUGH  TICKETS  issued  to  all  points  North,  West  and  Southwest. 

JAMES  F.  NETHERLAND. 

jan — It  General  Ticktt  Agent. 


ADVERTISING  SHEET. 


Accumulated  Capital, 


$331,241  58 


SODTHERNlTOALFlREfSORIlIICECO. 

Chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
OFFICE— N.    E.  CORNER  MAIN  AND   NINTH   STREETS, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

This  Company  issues  Participating  Policies  on  Farm  and  City  Property,  by  which 
the  insured  becomes  a  member  of  the  Company,  sharing  in  its  profits.  Semi-annual 
Dividends  of  three  per  cent.,  payable  to  the  Mutual  Policy-Holders  of  this  Company 
declared  July  1,  1869;  January  1,  1870;  July  1st,  1870;  and  January  1,  1871. 

JANUARY  1,  1871. 

Number  of  Policies  issued  4  410 

Amount  of  property  insured $^5, 405, 432  74 

Amount  of  Deposit  Notes  deposited  with  the  Company 273,788  18 

Amount  of  Cash  Premiums  and  Fees  received 150,634  94 

Amount  paid  for  Losses,  Expenses,  Salaries,  Commissions,  &c 93.181   54 

Losses  arljusted  not  due 13,932  00 

Dr.  H    G.  DAVIDSON,  President.  H.  S.  PRICE,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

JORDAN  H.  MARTIN,  Vice  President.      J.  E.  NEISWANGER,  Ass't  Secretary, 
mar — tf 


MONTHLY   MAGAZINE, 

Two  Dollars  jter  An  num. 

64  PAGES  READING  MATTER. 

30  PAGES  ADVERTISEIVIENTS. 
WALKER,  EVANS  &  COGSWELL, 
D.WYAtF  AIKEN, 

CMAJtLESTON,  S,  C. 
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THE  OLB  BQ.iniI!©M  MlGAnil. 

A  VIRG-INIA  MONTHLY. 

LITERARY, 

BIOGRAPHICAL, 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Old  Dominion  is  made  up  of  original  articles  by  some  of  the 
most  accomplished  writers  in  the  country. 

Subscription  $\  50  a  year. 

Persons  desiring  to  advertise  or  subscribe  '^'ill  please  address 
through  the  post  office, 

M.  W.  HAZLEWOOD, 

jan-tf  Richmond,  Va. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

EIDITOE,S  ; 

C.  H.  WINSTON,  D.   LEE  POWELL. 

THOS.  R.  PRICE,  JOHN  M.  STROTHER, 

H.  H.  HARRIS. 
W.   H.  RUFFNER,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
The  Journal  is  the   property  of  the  Education  Association,  and   its  objects  are 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Education.   The  means  emplojed,  summarily  stated, 
are  as  follows  : 

I.  Essays  touching  the  designs,  processes,  results  and  auxiliary  appliances  of 
education. 

2  Essays  relating  to  the  qualifications,  character,  and  duties  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  function  of  instructing  the  young,  whether  as  teachers,  parents,  or 
otherwise. 

3.  Statistics  of  education,  showing  the  number,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  ages 
of  the  persons  under  instruction  in  Virginia,  and  elsewhere,  the  subjects  taught, 
the  text-books  employed,  &.c. 

4.  Information  touching  text-books,  and  free  speculation  upon  their  respective 
merits. 

5.  And,  lastly,  whatever  other  matter  relating  to  education,  shall  be  of  interest 
or  utility  to  teachers  and  parents,  on  the  one  side,  or  to  the  great  public  on  the 
other. 


Office  Scperixtexdext  Public  Ixsteuction, 

RiCHMCND,  Va.,    October  1,  1870. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  will  hereafter  c-^ntain  a  department  which 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  Public  Instruction.  Through  this 
channel  he  will  address  his  official  communications  to  the  public  school  officers,  and 
convey  general  information  concerning  such  matters  as  will  tend  to  direct  and 
strengthen  the  officers  and  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  dmie^.  A  copy  of  the 
Journal  will  be  sent  to  each  county  superintendent  and  Board  of  Trustees  in  the 
State.  But  it  is  desirable  that  every  trustee  singl}',  and  every  teacher,  should 
become  a  reader  of  this  periodical,  not  only  on  account  of  the  public  school  depart- 
ment, but  also  on  account  of  its  general  contents.  It  is  ably  conducted,  and  has 
always  been  the  exponent  of  the  highest  intelligence  in  Virginia.  Hereafter  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  wants  of  the  teachers  of  primary  schools.  Public 
school  officers  will  do  great  service  to  the  general  cause  of  education,  and  greatly 
facilitate  their  labors  by  multiplying  readers  to  this  the  only  periodical  in  Virginia 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  educaiion,  W.  H.  Rcffser, 

Supt.  Public  Intiruction. 

All  communications  on  business  matters  ehonld  be  addressed  to 

M.  W.  HAZLEWOOD, 

jan — tf  Richmond,  Va. 
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YIRGINIA  SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN'    THE 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

Via  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  and  RICHMOND,  VA., 

B^X"    THE 

RICnilO\D  A\D  DAWILLE  A^D  PIEDIIOXT  RAILWAY  LiXE, 

AND  ITS  CONNECTIONS, 

The  North  Carolina  &  Charlotte,  Augusta  &  Columbia 

THIftOXJOH      SOHEr>XJLE. 

GOING  SOUTH. 
Leave  New  York  at 9.20  P.  M. 

Philadelphia 11  30  P.  M. 

Baltimore 4.15  A.  M. 

Washington 7  00  A.  M. 

Eichmond 3.00  P.  M. 

Greensboro' 12  32  A.  M. 

Charlotte 5.50  A.  M. 

Columbia 12.50  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Augusta 6.15  P.  M. 

Connecting  with  Georgia  Railroad  for  Atlanta,  &c.,  and  with  the  Central  Rail- 
road for  Macon,  Columbus,  Savannah,  &c. 

GOING  NORTH. 
Leave  Augusta 7.00  A.  M. 

Columbia 12.35  A.  M. 

Charlotte 7.00  P.M. 

Greensboro' 100  A.  M. 

Richmond  11.15  A    M. 

Washington 9.00  P.M. 

Passengers  ttipping  at  Baltimore  arrive  at  Washington  in  time  to  take  the  7.30 
P.  M.  Train  for  that  city. 

Leave  Baltimore 10.30  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  New  York 6.10  A.  M. 

Ask  for  Tickets  via  RICHMOND,  DANVILLE  &  GREENSBORO'. 
FARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  OTHER  ROUTE! 

BA.C3-C3-A.C3-E     CJIiECKIEID     TXiPlOXJCS-n. 

For  Through  Tickets 

From  BALTIMORE,  apply  at  Ticket  Offices  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Camden 

Street  Depot,  and  Southeast  corner  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets. 
From    WASHINGTON,  apply  at  Office   Richmond,   Fredericksburg    and    Potomac 

Railroad,  No.    380  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  on  Board  of  the   Boats   on    the 

Potomac  River. 
From  PHILADELPHIA,  apply  at  Ticket  (.ffices  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  BA- 

timoie  Railroad,  under  the  Continental  Hotel,  and  corner  of  Broad  ani  Wasb- 

ingtoa  Avenue. 
From  NEW   YORK,  apply  at  the  Office  of  Great  Southern   Mail  Route,   No.  193 

Broadway ;  at  the  Office  of  the  New  Jersey  R.  R.  Company,  foot  of  Courtlandt 

street:  at  b81    Broadway,  corner  of  Amity  street;  at  Dodd's   Express  Offices, 

944  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  1  Court  street,  Brooklyn. 

C.  BOUKNIGHT,  THOS.  DODAMEAD, 

Supt.  Charlotte  tj-  S.  C.  ^  C.  ^-  A.  R.  R.  Sup't  Richmond  ^  Danville  R.  R. 

S.  G.  GRASTY,  ALBERT  JOHNSON, 

Ayei'\  Baltimore.  Sup't  Xorth  Carolina  Railroad. 
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Have  Spoken  their  own 

|_^  For  upwards  of  Three-Quarters 
of  a  Century. 


''Landreth's  Eural  Eegister  and  Almanac  " 

For  the  present  ^^ear,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  who  send  their  address,  with 
stamp  to  prepay  po-tage. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON, 

may — ly  21  and  23  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Debility  and  Emaciation 

Both  result  from  the  lack  of  ability  to  convert  the  food  into  nutriment.  How 
necessary,  then,  for  those  suflFering  irom  these  alarming  symptoms  to  immediately 
resort  to  a  remedy  that  will  strengthen  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs.  For,  as 
soon  as  this  desirable  object  has  bten  accomplished  the  health  improves,  and  the 
patient  resumes  his  usual  personal  appearance.  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  have 
attained  a  world-wide  popularity  in  such  cases,  and  have  been  pruven  the  best  and 
safest  means  of  removing  constipation,  toning  the  stomach,  giving  energy  to  the 
liver,  and  relieving  every  symptom  of  nervousness  and  depression  of  spirits.  Its 
cheering  and  bentfioial  tffjots  are  highly  spoken  of  by  thousands,  who  owe  to  it 
their  restoration  to  health.  No  restorative  in  the  annals  of  medicine  has  attained 
the  same  popularity  in  the  short  space  of  time  it  has  been  before  the  public,  or  has 
won  the  high  endorsements  accorded  to  this  excelUnt  tonic.  Many  other  prepara- 
tions, purporting  to  be  correctives  and  restoratives,  have  been  introduced,  and  have 
perished,  one  by  one,  while  the  popularity  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  continues 
to  increase,  and  is  now  lecognized  as  a  standard  household  midiciue.  The  success 
which  attends  the  use  of  the  Bitters  evinces  at  once  its  virtues  in  all  cases  of  de- 
bility and  disease  of  the  stomach.  Certificates,  almost  without  number,  have  been 
published,  attesting  its  truly  miraculous  power  in  removing  those  painful  ap.d  fearful 
diseases.  And  at  this  time  it  seems  idle  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  great 
remedy  of  the  age,  in  order  to  awaken  public  attention  to  its  excellence.  It  is  the 
only  preparation  of  the  kind  that  is  reliable  in  all  cases,  and  it  is  therefore  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  afflicted. 

SEND  FOR  OUR 

SEED  AND  FLOWER 

G-A-T-A-XjOG-TJE 
For  1871. 


p.  0.  Box  46. 

jan-3m 


ALLAN  &  JOHNSON, 

1506  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTER  &  FARMEE, 

DEVOTED  TO 

Agricultttre.  Horticulture  and  the  Mining,  Mechanic  and  Household  Arts. 

Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts.— Xenophon. 
Tillage  and  Pasturage  are  the  two  breasts  of  the  State.— Sullt. 

JAMES  T.  JOHNSON,  ]  „ 

JOHN  M.ALLAN,        } '    Managing  Editors. 

New  Series.  RICHMOND,  VA.,  AUGUST,  1871.  Vol.  V-No.  8. 

^griculhtral  gtprtmtirf. 


The  Wheat  Crop 

In  this  State,  and  under  our  system  of  farming,  does  not,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  show  a  large  percentage  of  nett  profit. 
It  is  always,  as  a  Wall  street  man  might  say,  a  close  operation.  The 
outlay  for  seed,  preparation  of  the  land,  harvesting  and  getting 
ready  for  market,  make  it  a  costly  crop  ;  while  the  many  diseases  to 
which  it  is  liable,  the  insects  which  ravage  it,  and  the  accidents  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  make  it  an  exceedingly  precarious  one. 

The  difference  between  profit  and  loss  is  so  small  that  it  is  often 
hard  to  determine  in  a  given  crop  where  the  balance  is,  and  if  farm- 
ers would  calculate  closely  beforehand,  it  would  require  considerable 
boldness  to  commence  an  undertaking  in  which  there  is  so  much  risk 
and  so  little  prospect  of  gain.  But  while  the  small  profit  or  small 
loss  may  not  materially  affect  the  condition  of  a  farmer  who  is  rais- 
ing other  crops  and  has  other  sources  of  income,  the  question  of 
profit  or  loss  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  State  at  large,  and  in  the  a^^- 
gregate  amounts  to  an  immense  sum.  In  1869  there  were  823,000 
acres  in  wheat  in  this  State,  which  yielded  8,642,000  bushels — about 
10|  bushels  per  acre.  If  there  had  been  a  profit  on  this  crop  of 
$2.50  per  acre,  the  aggregate  would  have  been  something  over 
$2,000,000,  which  would  have  contributed  materially  to  the  general 
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prosperity  of  the  State.  But  if  the  crop  cost  that  much  more  than 
"was  realized  from  it,  the  loss  Avould  be  great  enough  to  cause  all  the 
scarcity  of  money  from  ^vhich  we  have  suffered.  The  use  of  com- 
mercia'  fertilizers,  at  the  prices  we  have  had  to  pay,  constitutes  an 
important  item  in  the  cost  of  wheat  growing ;  and  as  there  was  less 
used  in  the  crop  just  harvested  than  in  preceding  years,  we  may 
hope  for  more  clear  gain,  although  it  failed  badly  in  some  sections. 

But  wheat  v/ill  continue  to  be  groAvn,  whether  or  not  there  is  much 
made  by  it.  It  is  an  attractive  crop,  because  it  always  commands  a 
cash  price,  and  is  always  in  demand  at  the  market  rates.  Every- 
body wants  it,  and,  we  may  say,  must  have  it.  Therefore,  we  must 
renew  our  efforts  to  make  it  profitable,  and  there  is  no  time  to  spare 
now  in  preparing  for  the  next  crop.  The  theory  or  rather  theories 
of  wheat  culture  are  well  known  to  probably  three-fourths  of  our 
readers,  but  those  who  attain  a  moderate  share  of  success  constitute 
a  much  smaller  number,  and  this  is  only  another  evidence  of  how 
little  theory  is  worth  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  been 
trained  to  apply  it. 

One  error,  which  is  very  general,  and  which  is  easy  of  correction, 
is  the  seeding  of  too  much  land.  Let  any  man,  after  calculating 
how  much  land  he  can  prepare  with  the  force  at  his  command,  make 
up  his  mind  to  reduce  the  quantity  one-fourth  or  one-half,  as  the 
needs  of  the  case  may  be,  and  expend  the  same  time,  labor  and  ma- 
nure upon  the  remainder  to  put  it  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and 
there  would  be  no  risk  in  guaranteeing  a  larger  percentage  of  profit 
than  if  the  whole  land  had  been  seeded  in  the  usual  way. 

Another  fertile  source  of  bad  crops  is  poor  seed.  We  asked  last 
year  that  some  of  our  readers  should  try  the  experiment  of  sowing 
a  small  portion  of  ground,  prepared  with  extra  care,  especially  for 
Beed,  and  if  any  one  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  suggestion  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  hear  the  result. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  earliest  matured  wheat  should  be 
chosen  for  seed,  and  of  this  should  be  taken  the  heaviest  grains. 
These  can  be  separated  without  much  trouble  by  throwing  the  wheat 
in  small  parcels  across  a  barn  floor,  and  against  a  slight  wind — 
those  grains  reaching  the  farthest  point  being,  of  course,  the 
heaviest. 


Induce  your  neighbor  to  subscribe  for  the  Southern  Planter 
jtND  Farmer. 
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Gcodwyn  Agricultural  Club. 

The  Club  met  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Davis,  May  the  27th, 
1871.  The  President  in  the  chair.  The  proceedings  of  last  meet- 
ing were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Hamilton  stated  that  up  to  the  present  time  he  had 
been  able  to  gather  nothing  of  real  interest  upon  the  Railroad  ques- 
tion. The  President  of  the  Danville  road  and  its  Board,  have  had 
this  question  frequently  called  to  their  attention  so  far  as  the  Keys- 
ville  and  Clarksville  line  goes,  and  thus  far  without  avail.  "With 
our  project  as  a  continuation  of  that  line,  it  is  entitled  to,  and  will 
receive  more  attention  than  one  so  limited,  comparatively,  in  its 
views  and  results.  I  therefore  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Club,  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  send  a  communication  to  Col.  Buford, 
accompanied  by  the  statistics  of  the  section  through  which  the  pro- 
posed road  will  run,  and  such  other  matter  as  may  be  important  and 
pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  ask  that  he  will  lay  it  before  his  board, 
and  that  his  influence  be  respectfully  invited  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  that  said  committee  take 
into  their  consideration  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  most 
speedily  and  effectually  place  before  the  people  of  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  this  section  of  country,  and 
the  deep  interest  they  have  in  promoting  our  views.  A  narrow 
gauge  road,  3  feet,  costs,  according  to  authoritative  estimates  in  my 
possession,  not  |  of  the  broader  gauge  of  4  feet  8  inches,  and  will 
answer  all  purposes  until  increased  production  and  prosperity  ren- 
der greater  facilities  necessary.  As  to  the  Petersburg  and  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  he  thought  it  stood  no  showing,  and  besides  we 
could  not  hope  to  divert  it  from  its  proposed  terminus  to  Greens- 
boro. 

Mr.  Venable  gave  some  statistical  information  about  the  resources 
of  Granville,  and  stated  that  he  had  oftentimes  had  his  tobacco 
hauled  to  Petersburg  by  the  Orange  &  Guilford  wagons  for  from  65 
to  75  cents  per  hundred.  He  considered  the  railroad  freights  an 
extortion. 

^Ir.  ^Y.  Lewis  agreed  with  Mr.  Y.,  and  gave  the  figures  upon 
some  recent  shipments  of  tobacco  that  he  had  made. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hicks  thought  Ave  were  about  to  be  swallowed  up  in  toto. 
The  progress  of  events  was  surrounding  us  with  a  net-work  of  monopo- 
lies. If  rings  were  the  order  of  the  day,  it  was  useless  for  us  to  repine. 
We  must  learn  to  stand  up  and  stand  together  under  these  money 
drains  and  hard  oppressions.     We  needed  more  information,  more 
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knowledge  of  our  own  rights,  and  we  lack  sadly  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. Our  present  railroad  is  nothing  more  than  an  incubus. 
We  had  better  ourselves  start  the  wagons  than  submit  to  them. 
Another  great  difficulty  is  that  we  are  about  to  die  of  too  much 
land.  We  must  work  to  try  and  get  rid  of  it,  in  order  to  secure 
cash  capital  to  carry  on  our  business.  It  is  the  only  way  to  control 
labor.  We  are  operating  now  in  too  much  of  a  hand  to  moatli 
manner.  Our  railroads  instead  of  inviting,  serve  but  to  deadea  the 
flow  of  immigration.  Though  we  must  persevere  in  our  railroad 
scheme,  it  brings  our  section  into  notice  and  creates  competition. 

Mr.  Yenable  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  opposed  to 
railroads,  but  he  wanted  to  see  an  alteration  in  the  system.  Raise 
stock,  and  change  our  system  of  agriculture,  and  it  would  be  the 
most  efl"ective  means  to  bring  about  what  we  so  much  desire.  These 
roads  have  no  right  under  their  charters  to  these  exorbitant  charges. 
There  is  not  a  day  but  what  they  are  violated.  We  must  have  a 
crop  that  don't  require  any  steam  or  sail,  something  that  can  walk  to 
market.  There  is  nothing  more  profitable  than  stock,  and  especially 
■when  these  taxes  are  upon  our  products. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hicks  thought  stock  raising  a  leader  in  the  Avrong  di- 
rection ;  rather  let  us  raise  our  own  mules  and  then  we  can  make 
what  we  choose  and  haul  it  to  market.  Though  if  the  toad  don't  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  harrow  it  is  very  certain  he  is  going  to  be 
harrowed  to  death,  and  if  we  don't  use  our  brains  and  energies  and 
learn,  we,  too,  must  go  under. 

Mr.  Gregory  said  he  didn't  have  any  idea  of  allowing  this  subject 
to  be  run  ofl"  on  railroads.  They  are  secondary.  We  have  got  some 
railroads,  but  we  have  not  got  any  combination.  I  regret  that  the 
gentlemen  appointed  on  this  subject  to-day,  are  absent  and  un- 
prepared. In  recurring  to  it  again  I  must  say,  though,  that  the 
interest  and  the  earnestness  it  awakened  at  our  last  meeting  was  most 
highly  gratifying  and  pleasing,  because  it  told  me  but  too  well  that  I 
was  right  in  thinking  and  hoping  that  this  was  a  subject  over  Avhich 
we  could  all  shake  hands,  and  I  am  led  to-day  to  think  more  than  ever 
that  it  will  yet  have  a  live  working  existence  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Goodwyn  Club.  We  must  rouse  up  and  let  large  farmers  and 
small  farmers,  rich  farmers  and  poor  farmers,  all  be  found  clubbing 
together,  demanding  and  securing  rights  that  we  so  much  need  and 
are  so  justly  entitled  to.  I  want  to  see  some  fairs  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers ;  I  want  to  see  some  legislation  and  law-making  for  the  ben- 
efit of  farmers.  We  can  get  anything  we  want  if  we  but  will  it. 
We  are  the  strongest,  and  yet  we  are  the  weakest  class,  so  to  speak, 
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and  because  there  is  nothing  cohesive  about  us.  Good  times  or  hard 
times,  somehow  jou  can  see  and  hear  of  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants, 
men  in  most  every  class,  becoming  rich  and  prosperous ;  but  not  so 
with  the  farmer ;  let  it  come  a  good  or  bad  crop,  his  condition  these 
times  is  much  the  same,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  blame  any- 
body else  for ;  most  assuredly  the  blame  is  upon  our  own  shoulders 
if  we  will  but  think  about  it. 

There  is  certainly  something  wrong.  There  is  certainly  a  crack 
in  the  hosr-trousjh  somewhere.  Notice  an  individual  who  orets  the 
patronage  and  handles  the  produce  of  a  few  farmers  for  perhaps  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  and  he  will  get  fat  and  sleek,  and  those  same  farm- 
ers will  toil  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  and  hardly  make 
a  decent  living.  I  dont  propose  to  quit  work  because  these  things 
are  thus.  I  simply  want  to  bring  farmers  to  think.  Let  us  have 
clubs  throughout  the  land,  and  we  can  eradicate  error,  revolutionize 
the  farming  interest,  and  be  Avhat  we  ought  to  be,  a  recognized,  con- 
trolling power  in  the  land.  It  seems  to  me  if  any  class  can  be  a 
preferred  or  privileged  class,  the  farmer  has  the  best  right.  Because 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  his  becoming  a  monopolist,  or  oppressor. 
His  prosperity  hurts  nobody,  but  on  the  other  hand  benefits  every- 
body. Upon  the  subject  of  railroads,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  zeal 
the  other  day,  I  forgot  to  say  anything  about  those  we  already  have, 
and  to  add  that  ours  was  to  be  more  on  the  mutual  plan.  It  may 
sound  odd ;  it  may  appear  even  ridiculous  for  a  backwoodsman,  in 
such  a  dense  forest,  so  free  from  the  footprints  of  civilization,  to  be 
talking  about  railroad  polity,  but  then  we  are  entitled  to  our  say  if 
nothing  more.  I  don't  think  my  language  is  extravagant,  or  is  any- 
thing more  than  what  it  should  be,  when  I  say  our  railroads  are 
almost  a  curse  to  us.  They  are  frauds  upon  us  ;  they  falsify  us  in 
their  high  tariffs,  in  having  it  believed  and  the  impression  to  go  out 
that  our  country  is  too  poor  and  that  we  are  too  poor  and  unskilled 
farmers  to  keep  up  a  road  on  moderate  freights,  when  really  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  would  have  believed  is  the  truth.  For  who,  I 
ask,  but  good  farmers,  upon  the  best  most  blest  land,  could  stanch 
the  stomach  or  satisfy  the  blood-letting  appetites  of  such  heartless 
monsters  ?  The  leading,  or  the  almost  only  idea,  seems  to  be  now 
through  freight,  and  how  short-sighted  this  does  really  seem  when 
railroads  are  being  projected  and  so  extensively  built.  This  through 
freight  is  liable  to  be  tapped  and  turned  off  at  many  points,  and  then 
what  becomes  of  the  road  whose  reliance  has  been  mainly  upon  it  ? 
What  has  our  railroad,  the  Raleigh  &  Gaston,  done  for  the  country 
along  its  line  ?     Could  it  in  an  emergency  keep  up  on  freights  of 
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its  own  making?  Are  the  people  any  more  prosperous?  Have 
they  learned  to  bless  it  for  their  cheap  freighted  fertilizers  and  their 
returning  farm  products  ?  Only  a  convenience,  but  its  too  dear  for 
the  whistle.  The  city  people  ought  to  take  the  matter  of  railroads  in 
hand  if  they  Avant  cheap  Irish  potatoes,  onions,  eggs,  chickens,  but- 
ter and  a  thousand  things  they  would  get  did  they  but  little  more 
than  pay  the  freight;  and  farmers  must  help  them  too,  by  taking 
legislation  in  hand  (and  that  soon)  and  controlling  these  monopolies, 
or  else  they  will  ruin  farmers  and  legislation  too.  Talking,  Mr. 
Chairman,  upon  these  progressive  subjects,  reminds  me  to  express 
my  obligations  to  our  conscript  father  (watermelons),  "Old  Iron," 
for  his  complimentary  notice  in  the  last  Planter  and  Farmer,  and 
further,  I  am  glad  to  see  him  winci:ig  under  that  old  mill  story.  It 
is  a  healthy  symptom.  I  have  no  doubt  his  fears  and  feelings  are 
very  much  akin  to  those  of  our  otherwise  very  worthy  President, 
about  the  tendency  we  progressiveites  propose  to  give  to  agriculture. 
I  would  be  tempted  to  enlarge  upon  him  and  his  "foolery,"  but  there 
is  so  much  of  the  same  ore  nearer  home  I  forbear.  I  give  him  full 
credit,  though,  for  supplying  to  our  magazine  a  very  useful  and 
much  needed  feature. 

Upon  reading  the  above  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  Mr.  Gregory 
begged  leave  to  say,  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  Planter  and 
Farmer,  and  since  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  scratch  it  out,  that  he 
believed  now  his  friend  was  a  true  soldier,  and  hoped  for  the  future 
that  they  might  understand  each  otber  better.  He  knew  it  was  as 
much  necessary  to  have  a  keen  whip  'for  fast-going  horses  as  it  was 
to  crack  up  the  old  ones.  He  hoped  his  friend  would  keep  his  well 
in  hand  and  use  it  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary. 

xSATHL.  A.  Gregory,  Secy. 


The  Map  of  Surry. 

^  Messrs.  Editors, — The  Maj)  of  Surry  has  been  upon  my  table 
some  weeks,  during  which  time  I  have  given  it  repeated  examination. 
I  have  also  shoAvn  it  to  several  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  county,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  quite  a  number  of 
errors  have  been  detected.  I  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  point  out 
Bome  of  them. 

Cobham  bay  should  read  Chipoax  bay.  White  Marsh  swamp  near 
Moore's  Swamp  church  should  be  3Ioore's  swamp.  The  same  stream 
lower  down  is  called  Mill  swamp. .   Dill's  mill  should  read  Gill's  mill. 
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McCuvriman's  store  should  read  3IcGuremans  store.  Cobham 
should  be  located  on  the  east  bank  of  Gray's  creek  at  its  mouth. 
The  southeastern  corner  of  the  county  should  be  bound  by  South- 
ampton. Isle  of  Wight  extends  only  to  the  Blackwater.  The  bound- 
ary of  the  southwestern  corner  of  Cobham  township  should  be  laid 
from  Collier's  store  down  by  McGuremaa's  to  Moore's  Swamp  church. 
Several  mill  sites  are  omitted.  The  Burrough,  the  Glebe,  and  Leb- 
anon, Crouche's,  and  Old  Surry  churches  are  all  omitted.  It  is  a 
source  of  regret  that  the  locality  of  the  Old  Surry  church  had  not 
been  marked.  It  is  a  hallowed  spot  to  many  of  our  citizens,  for 
there  repose  the  dead  of  many  generations.  It  should  have  been 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  about  half  way  between  St. 
Andrew's  church  and  Warren's  store. 

But  the  most  glaring  defect  of  the  Map,  and  that  which  detracts 
most  from  its  value,  is  the  location  of  the  roads. 

Several  of  the  roads  are  wrongly  placed,  as  is  the  Hog  Island 
road,  which  is  laid  too  near  to  Lawn's  creek.  It  should  run  along 
just  by  the  eastern  front  of  Bacon's  castle,  and  thence  down  nearly 
parallel  with  Chipoax  creek  to  Hog  Island.  The  road  laid  down  just 
to  the  ivest  of  Bacon's  castle  has  no  existence.  Several  of  our  main 
roads  are  indicated  by  a  single  hair  line,  Avhile  some  obscure  paths, 
not  known  as  public  roads  here,  are  marked  by  double  lines.  There 
is  no  public  road — hardly  a  foot-path — leading  from  the  Smithficld 
to  the  Stage  road  anywhere  between  the  Chipoax  road  and  Surry 
Court-house. 

But  I  cannot  undertake  to  point  out  all — or  half — the  errors  in 
the  location  of  the  roads.  Suffice  it  to  say,  tluit  I  should  not  under- 
take to  travel  from  one  part  of  the  county  to  another  with  tliis  Map 
as  a  guide. 

And  now  as  to  the  description  of  the  county  accompanying  the 
Map.  Of  course  all  the  places  where  "Cobham"  bay  is  mentioned 
it  should  read  Chipoax  bay.  On  page  1,  eleventh  line  from  bottom, 
for  "northwest"  read  northeast.  Same  page,  ninth  line  from  bot- 
tom, the  word  "northeast"  should  be  north.  Same  page,  eighth  line 
from  bottom,  "White  Marsh  and  Terrapin  swamps;"  these,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Map,  are  in  Blackwater,  and  riot  Guil- 
ford township.     They  drain  no  part  of  Guilford  township. 

It  is  stated  on  page  2  that  there  were,  in  1860,  thirteen  churches 
in  the  county — nine  Methodist  and  four  Episcopal.  There  were  then, 
and  are  now,  two  or  three  Baptist  meeting-houses.  Certainly  tliere 
are  not  thirteen  churches  at  which  services  are  held  )wic.  Would 
that  there  were.     They  are  needed. 
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A  word  as  to  the  temperature  and  rain  fall  of  this  county,  as  re- 
ported by  myself  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  ]My  observations 
have  been  continued  regularly  three  times  daily  since  May,  1867; 
and  I  find  that  Ave  do  have  "great  extremes  of  temperature,  and  a 
high  mean,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  State."  On  the  11th  of 
July,  1869,  the  mercury  of  my  thermometer,  situated  in  the  shade, 
and  protected  from  radiation,  went  up  to  10-4°,  and  remained  at  that 
point  two  hours.  The  column  reached  100°  and  over  on  seven  days 
of  the  same  month.  At  seven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  of  December  25,  1870, 
I  found  the  mercury  4°  below  zero.  So  it  is  seen  that  this  county 
has  a  range  of  temperature  embracing  108°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

The  rain  fall,  as  I  reported  it,  does  seem  to  be  "excessive."  But 
I  am  satisfied  that  even  my  figures  are  below  the  truth.  I  took  no 
notice  of  evaporation  or  absorption — my  gauge  is  a  wooden  one ;  and 
when  the  fall  did  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  it  was  not 
counted  at  all.  I  am  confident  that  the  average  annual  rain  fall  of 
this  county  is  not  far  from  sixty  inches.  But  I  shall  be  able  in  a 
few  years  to  put  all  these  questions  at  rest,  when  I  come  to  sum  up 
the  results  of  my  monthly  observations. 

And  now.  I  would  say  in  conclusion,  that  Professor  Hotchkiss' 
Map  of  Surry  is  not  as  correct  as  it  could  and  should  have  been. 
Correct  maps  of  the  different  sections  and  counties  of  A  irginia  are 
sadly  needed,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  be  forthcoming  from  some 
source  at  no  distant  day. 

B.  W.  JOXES. 

Cottage  Some,  Surry,  J^a. 


Farmers  Convention. 

Jlessrs.  Editors, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Riverside  Agricultural 
Club,  held  at  the  residence  of  Z.  R.  Lewis,  the  folloAving  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  the  call  from  Buckingham,  Cum- 
berland and  Powhatan  for  a  Farmers  Convention,  that  we  will  send 
representatives  from  our  Club  to  such  a  Convention  ;  and  further- 
more request  the  members  to  interest  themselves  in  their  several 
counties  in  behalf  of  this  movement. 

Resolved,  That  Secretary  send  a  copy  of  our  action  for  publica- 
tion in  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer,  and  such  papers  as  he  may 
think  proper. 

A.  J.  BOXDURAXT. 

Secretary. 
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A  correspondent  -writes : 

"  Will  YOU  please  inform  me  where  I  can  buv  native  sheep  worth 
the  money.  I  make  this  request  as  I  am  a  comparative  stranger 
here." 

[We  are  constantly  in  receiot  of  such  commnnications  as  this,  and  would 
advise  those  of  our  readers  who  have  stock  of  any  kind  for  sale  to  advertise  it 
in  the  Sou'hern  Planter  and  Farmer.  It  is  read  by  progressive  farmers  every- 
where in  this  State  and  largely  in  other  States.] 


Wheat  Growing  in  the  Old  States. 

Levi  Bartlett  gives  it  as  the  result  of  a  dozen  years'  experience 
in  wheat  growing,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  that  "  winter  wheat  is  as  sure 
a  crop  in  that  State  as  out  West  or  anywhere  else.  We  believe  that 
many  of  the  best  farmers  in  our  State  can  testify  to  the  same  expe- 
rience :  and  probably  none  but  the  best  farmers  can.  Judgment  is 
required  in  the  selection  of  proper  soil  for  the  wheat  field,  and  the 
best  cultivation  must  be  added  to  make  the  crop  profitable.  These 
requirements  are  never  met  by  the  poor  farmer,  and  it  is  but  natural 
therefore,  that  he  should  give  up  wheat  growing  in  this  and  other  old 
States  as  uncertain  and  unprofitable.  Even  the  best  farmers  in  these 
States  can  not  hope  to  compete  with  thc^e  of  the  West  in  supplying 
the  markets  with  wheat.  Here  we  find  but  a  few  acres  of  each  farm 
that  are  adapted  to  wheat,  and  can  profitably  be  given  up  to  the 
crop,  while  in  the  West,  whole  farms  are  suited  to  the  ci'op.  Our 
farmers  can  make  it  profitable  to  raise  wheat  for  their  own  use.  but 
not  for  marketing  to  any  extent.  But  to  gain  even  the  former  end, 
careful  and  intelligent  management  is  required. 

In  the  first  place,  only  the  best  seed  must  be  used.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  run  after  new  varieties,  nor  to  keep  constantly  changing. 
Many  of  the  old  standard  sorts  may  be  grown  on  the  same  farm  for 
years  with  the  best  results,  if  a  careful  selection  of  seed  is  annually 
made,  and  the  soil  and  manure  is  adapted  to  the  crop.  Mr.  Laws, 
of  Rothampstead,  Eng.,  has  grown  the  same  variety  of  wheat,  on  the 
same  plats  of  land,  for  thirty  years,  with  an  average  yield  of  over 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  the  selection  of  seed  has,been  carefully 
made,  and  the  cultivation  has  been  thorough.  In  illustration  of  the 
results  of  such  favorable  management,  Mr.  Bartlett  gives  the  experiment 
made  by  S.  C.  Pattee,  of  New  Hampshire.  -'Last  year,"  he  says, 
"  after  his  wheat  was  harvested  he  threshed  out  two  bushels  with  a 
flail,  only  threshing  what  could  be  'shelled  out'  without  untying  the 
bundles  or  sheaves.     The  two  bushels  were  carefully  hand  picked  and 
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put  by  for  last  year's  seeding.  The  remainder  of  his  wheat  was 
threshed  by  a  machine  propelled  by  water  power.  Last  spring  Mr. 
P.  sowed  the  two  bushels  of  flailed  and  seven  bushels  of  machine- 
threshed,  all  in  the  same  field,  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  two  kinds, 
from  seeding  to  harvest,  precisely  alike.  The  flail-threshed  has  by 
careful  estimate,  yielded  33J  per  cent,  more  wheat  to  the  bushel  of 
seed  sown  than  the  machine-threshed  :  and  in  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
P.  and  many  others,  three  pecks  of  the  flail-threshed  gave  more 
plaiits  than  four  pecks  of  the  machine- threshed  seed. 

Here  is  the  result  of  a  cai'efully  conducted  experiment  in  wheat 
growing ;  and  this  result  is  worth  heeding.  Those  farmers  who  wish 
to  obtain  the  greatest  returns  for  labor  expended,  will  follow  Mr.  P's 
example  in  the  matter  of  seed  wheat." — Utica  Herald. 


Town  and  Country. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  a  single  instance  of  a  city  or  town  in  the 
United  States,  large  or  small,  that  has  been  completely  successful  in 
developing  as  large  an  aggregate  of  population  as  had  been  calcu- 
lated upon,  unless,  perhaps  it  be  St.  Louis,  which,  being  determined 
to  become  the  national  capital,  has  by  some  occult  species  of  arith- 
metic outcounted  Chicago.  The  lesson  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  townspeople,  for  of  late  years  their  conceit  has  been 
boundless,  and  they  have  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  deploring  the 
rush  to  the  cities  as  depopulating  the  rural  districts,  when  in  fact 
there  was  no  such  rush,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  people  have  gone 
to  the  agricultural  districts,  as  is  shown  by  actual  facts. 

We  believe  that  many  of  our  cities  would  have  grown  and  pros- 
pered very  much  more  if  they  had  devoted  more  of  their  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  districts  tributary 
to  them,  and  less  to  the  blowing  of  their  own  trumpets  and  the  manu- 
facture of  idle  illusions.  In  no  part  of  the  Union  have  the  leading 
cities  been  so  remiss  as  here  on  the  seaboard,  where  the  time  of  the 
metropolitan  journals  has  been  divided  between  inflated  eulogies  on 
the  amazing  progress  of  the  remote  West  and  preposterous  calcula- 
tions of  the  greatness  of  their  own  cities.  We  remember  seeing  in 
one  leading  Philadelphia  paper  a  long  article  representing  that  the 
city  was  suffering  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  some  iron  ship- 
builders to  minor  places  on  the  Delaware,  just  as  though  Philadelphia 
has  not  always  been  the  irresistible  metropolis  for  all  such  towns. 
.  Millions  of  capital  are  constantly  afloat  in  the  money-markets  of 
these  great  cities  seeking  investment,  that  if  applied  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  resources  of  the  neglected  districts  tributary  to  these 
cities  "would  bring  in  large  profits  and  produce  valuable  results.  If 
productive  industry  be  so  valuable  as  is  supposed,  it  is  as  desirable  ia 
the  country  towns  as  in  the  large  cities,  and  there  are  many  locations 
in  the  country  where  water  power  is  accessible,  or  where  property 
and  labor  as  well  as  living  are  cheap.  Agriculture  in  this  eastern 
region  would  be  in  a  far  more  prosperous  condition  if  the  farmers 
could  have  provincial  markets  in  their  own  neighborhoods  for  their 
produce,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  sell  everything  to  the  dealers  in 
the  o-reat  cities.  TVe  cannot  sav  that  we  desire  a  general  extension 
of  wealthy  fancy  farming,  which  really  accomphshes  little  for  aj;ri- 
culture.  But  if  every  town  and  village  had  a  valuable  produce  mar- 
ket based  on  the  consumption  of  industrial  establishments,  the  pro- 
gress of  farming  would  be  much  more  rapid  and  gratifying.  The 
main  idea  we  wish  to  inculcate  is  that  our  farmers  should  learn  to 
look  less  to  the  great  cities  and  more  to  the  rural  towns  and  minor 
cities  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  local  markets  for  their  pro- 
duce. At  present  the  commission  dealers  in  the  great  cities  have 
brought  the  trade  to  such  a  state  that  the  farmers  make  little  profits 
although  prices  remain  always  high. — Germantown  Telegraph. 


\ 
Farming  as  a  Business. 

A  man  who  is  not  smart  enough  to  run  a  store  is  not  smart  enough 
to  run  a  farm.  Farmers  are  not  to  be  made  out  of  what  is  left  after 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  and  merchants  are  sorted  and  picked  out. 
And  if  a  man  fails  on  a  farm  it  is  not  likely  he  will  succeed  in  a  store, 
for  it  requires  more  talent  to  be  a  thriving  farmer  than  to  be  an  aver- 
age merchant.  The  one  cause  of  great  failure  is  the  disproportion 
between  a  man's  farm  and  his  capital.  A  farmer's  capital  is  skill, 
labor  and  his  money.  If  he  has  little  cash,  he  must  have  no  m.ore 
land  than  he  can  thoroughly  manage  by  his  personal  labor.  Every 
acre  beyond  that  is  an  incumbrance.  One  acre  well  worked  is  more 
profitable  than  twentv  acres  skimmed  over.  It  is  this  greed  of  land 
by  farmers  that  have  not  the  capital  to  work  it  that  keeps  so  many 
poor.  Small  farmers  are  better  than  large  ones,  simply  because  they 
are  better  suited  to  the  capital  of  common  farmers.  Large  farmers 
with  large  capital  are  better  than  small  ones.  Farming  is  a  good 
business  for  all  men  who  conduct  it  on  proper  principles,  and  have 
capital  according  to  the  size  of  their  farms. — Farmer  and  Artisan. 
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How  the  Iowa  College  Farm  is  laid  out  for  Experiments. 
About  the  first  thing  done  was  to  lay  out  the  ground,  -R-hich  was 
done  as  follows :  The  whole  was  divided  into  blocks  of  equal  size  and 
shape,  each  one  being  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  on  the  front,  (i.  e., 
on  the  sout"h  side,)  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  a  fourth 
feet  in  length,  north  and  south.  This  makes  each  block  contain  one 
acre,  and  the  shape  gives  exactly  one  square  rod  for  each  foot  of 
fi-ont.  making  the  estimate  of  crops  easy  and  rapid.  There  are  cine 
of  these  blocks,  all  separated  by  drives  fifteen  feet  in  width.  With 
this  arrangement,  it  is  easy  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  garden  with  a 
team,  while  at  the  same  time  the  rows  of  crops  are  sufficiently  long 
so  that  the  horse  hoeing  can  be  profitably  employed. — PomoJogist. 


Preserve  the  Water. 

[The  best  preservation  of  the  water  that  falls  is  to  have  the  land 
deenly  ploughed  and  subsoiled.  This  means  is  within  our  reach. — 
Er..V 

An  English  paper  suggests  that  agricultural  associations  try  and 
discover  some  means  of  preserving  the  surface  water  on  which  the 
food  of  the  country  depends,  instead  of,  as  noAv.  allowing  it  to  run 
to  waste.  The  writer  urges  that  seasons  of  drought  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  on  each  farm  there  should  be  a  reservoir  to  be  used  in 
stimulating  growth  in  dry  weather.  The  only  way  to  provide  against 
the  damage  that  the  drought  inflicts  upon  our  crops  is  to  store  the 
water  that  we  allow  to  run  to  waste.  We  use  fertilizers  to  increase 
the  harvest  of  our  soil,  and  it  is  claimed  that  we  should  also  bring 
the  skies  under  our  control  for  the  same  pui'pose.  We  admit  that 
we  here  have  a  vast  field  for  improvement  in  our  system  of  agricul- 
ture, but  is  not  the  field  a  little  too  vast  for  ambitious  man  to  grasp 
and  turn  to  a  practical  use? — South-Land. 


Harvesting    Hay   Early. 

In  1859  the  hay  crop  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  19,129,128 
tons,  worth  at  least  8191,291,280.  Eleven  years  has  increased  this 
by  at  least  one-third,  so  that  the  crop  in  1870  was  at  least  30,000,000 
tons,  worth  $300,000,000.  Making  a  low  estimate,  one-sixteenth  of 
the  value  of  this  crop  is  lost  by  late  cutting.  And  yet  the  practice 
so  costly  is  surprisingly  common.  Were  argument  necessary  to  con- 
vince farmers  of  their  mistake  and  loss,  attention  might  be  called  to 
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that  wonderful  and  most  suggestive  provision  of  Providence  that  in 
almost  if  not  all  sections  of  the  world  where  cattle  depend  upon  wild 
grass  for  winter  as  well  as  summer  food,  sudden  and  great  heat  and 
a  correspondingly  di-y  atmosphere  combine  to  change  the  grass  into 
what  civilization  calls  hay  while  in  the  fullness  of  its  growth  and  al- 
ways before  its  maturity ;  and  thus  it  is  that  when  for  months  not  a 
green  thing  is  eaten  bv  the  herds  of  rovins;  animals,  thev  are  found 
to  be  in  better  flesh  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  If  the  grass 
reaches  completeness  in  its  growth  and  seeding  before  being  dried, 
cattle  eating  it  would  die  of  starvation  rather  than  thrive. 

Science  as  well  as  observation  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  an 
early  hay  harvest.  Grass  is  the  natural  food  of  animals,  and  before 
the  plant  reaches  its  maturity  it  contains  all  the  elements  needed  to 
make  a  perfect  aliment  in  the  best  possible  combination  and  in  the 
best  possible  proportion.  Afterward  the  nature  of  the  plant  changes, 
and  reproduction,  not  force — if  we  may  put  it  in  this  phrase — be- 
comes the  ultimate  object.  If,  therefore,  farmers  would  secure  the 
best  and  most  valuable  hay  crop,  grass  should  be  cut  while  the  seed 
vessels  are  forming,  and  never  after  they  are  formed.  Haying, 
therefore,  should  be  commenced  on  the  average,  ten  days  earlier 
than  it  is.  There  may  be  a  little  loss  at  the  beginning  in  bulk,  pos- 
sibly in  the  weight,  in  consequence  of  the  immatui-ity  of  the  crop ; 
but  the  loss  would  be  none  at  the  end,  by  the  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  plant  from  a  juicy,  saccharine  combination  into  something 
that  acts  simply  as  a  stiff,  horny  holder  for  the  vessels  containing 
the  matured  seed. — iV".  I".  Farmers'  Club. 

[A  recent  trip  through  some  of  the  best  hay  counties  in  the  State 
demonstrates  that  our  farmers  are  not  free  from  this  error  of  late 
harvesting  the  hay  crop.  As  late  as  July  12tli  we  saw  good  crop^ 
of  timothy  still  standing,  and  as  dry  as  sticks.  One  day's  sun  on 
this  wrass  after  being  cut  will  render  it  almost  worthless  for  feeding. 
Ec.f  

Piedmont  Agricultural  Society. 

This  Society,  recently  chartered,  promises  to  attain  eminent  suc- 
cess, and  commends  itself  to  the  farmers  of  the  Piedmont  section 
and  the  State,  both  by  the  objects  it  proposes  and  the  measures 
adopted  for  obtaining  them.  It  is  a  joint  stock  company,  the  maxi- 
mum capital  to  be  8-50,000,  distributed  in  shares  of  8-5.  In  the 
counties  of  Orange.  Culpeper,  Madison  and  Faur|uier  835,000  of  the 
stock  has  been  already  subscribed,  ensuring  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. 
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Besides  ref^ular  exhibitions  and  fairs,  this  Society  proposes  to 
establish  an  experimental  farm,  and  eventually  combine  with  it  a 
practical  agricultural  school.  Sach  action  is  what  is  most  needed  at 
this  time  in  Virginia,  and  we  wish  these  gentleman  the  highest  suc- 
cess. In  no  part  of  the  State  could  such  an  entei-prise  be  attempted 
with  better  prospects.  The  land  of  the  first  quality,  the  climate 
diversified,  both  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain, 
grass,  cattle,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fruit,  the  farmers  enterprising 
and  intelligent,  it  can  by  no  possibility  result  in  anything  but  a  grand 
and  useful  organization.  We  shall  be  glad  from  time  to  time  to  note 
its  progress,  and  hope  that  other  portions  of  our  State  will  follow  the 
example  here  set  them. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  this  Society  are  subscribers  and 
contributors  to  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer,  and  we  hope  that 
every  member  will  soon  imitate  the  example  of  their  confreres  and 
thus  add  to  the  usefulness  of  our  journal,  while,  as  we  believe,  bene" 
fitting  themselves. 


Leached  Ashes  Preferred. 


Seven  reasons  iclty  tlie  re-rult  of  experienee  compeU  practical  farmers 
to  choose  this  variety  as  manure. 

1st.  If  they  do  no  good  during  a  dry  season — or  in  the  absence  of 
mulch  or  vegetable  matter — they  do  no  harm.  Whereas  in  proportion 
as  unleached  ashes  abound  in  potash,  they  are  injurious  to  all  vege- 
tation under  these  circumstances. 

2nd.  The  removal  of  the  potash  by  the  soap  boiler  enables  him  to 
add  good  lime,  and  leave  a  remnant  as  caustic  potash  to  react  more 
vigorously  on  the  coal  ashes,  (usually  present)  and  liberate  certain 
manures  otherwise  locked  up  and  worthless.  Moreover  saturate 
every  particle  of  this  adulteration  with  this  invaluable  element,  worth 
seven  times  as  much  as  any  salt  of  potash,  (especially  chloride  or  mine- 
ral salt)  the  leaching  must  be  an-ested  when  it  will  no  longer  pay  to 
evaporate  the  weak  lye,  made  by  commingling  caustic  lime  with  the 
carbonated  alkali  in  the  ashes,  and  the  resulting  magma  is  a  uniform 
mineral  compost,  "  indicating  clearly  the  most  economical  use  of 
lime,  and  the  enormous  annual  waste  by  the  farmers  as  usually  ap- 
plied— competent  (if  saved)  to  pay  the  taxes  of  any  State  on  our 
seaboard.  The  recognition  of  these  points  by  farmers  of  this  cen- 
tury is  possible,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  be  appreciated 
as  above.     The  idea  of  co-operation  of  manures  is  not  easily  com- 
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prehended  by  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  present  age.  For  in- 
stance vre  detect  "educated  men,"  in  comparing  the  effects  of  wood 
ashes  and  stable  manure  separately  !  I  on  the  hills  of  corn,  during  a 
dry  spring,  when  a  mulch  necessarily  included  in  the  latter  would 
equal  ether  manure  alone,  the  result  of  such  observation  is  Avorth 
about  as  much  as  the  test  of  the  relative  value  of  ship  biscuits  as  a 
food  for  crews  scantily  supplied  with  water,  one  of  which  has  a  cargo 
of  bacon. 

Ka  field  is  uniformly  manured  with  stable  manure,  and  one  row 
is  topped  dressed  with  ashes,  then  its  effects  can  be  noticed,  so,  also, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  over  50  pounds  of  superphosphate  may 
be  noticed  in  doubling  a  crop  of  wheat  year  after  year.  It  was  my 
impression  that  the  mere  acid  re-action  on  the  seed  mio-ht  produce 
the  effect,  as  a  difference  of  one  day  in  drilling  the  same  field  will 
sometimes  produce  equal  results — but  the  same  man  demonstrated 
the  same  corresponding  influence  the  next  year  between  the  effect  of 
150  and  200  pounds  on  the  centre  of  his  field,  as  perfectly  manifest. 
It  seems  incredible  that  insoluble  coprolite,  containing  no  ammonia  or 
anything  else  but  four  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  little  plas- 
ter as  the  result,  should  accomplish  this  wonderful  result  I !  but  this 
was  co-operation,  so,  also,  we  argue  for  leached  ashes,  viz  : 

3d. — The  remnant  of  caustic  potash  reacts  gradually  on  the 
insolvent  phosphates  (always  present  in  wood  ashes)  and  not  only 
divides,  but  actually  dissolves  them — to  illustrate  this  I  have  im- 
mersed a  number  of  large  bones  in  such  a  magma  in  a  barrel  for  a 
year  and  demonstrated  the  cheapest  bone  mill  for  the  farmers,  exclu- 
sively home  manufacture. 

4th.  The  finely  divided  silica  is  dissolved  also  by  the  caustic  pot- 
ash, and  this  I  have  abundantly  proved  by  introducing  a  piece  of 
mica  or  the  material  used  as  glass  in  stoves ;  the  part  submerged 
■will  soon  disappear,  leaving  a  few  scales  or  an  attenuated  sheet  of 
half  thickness.  Mica  is  the  same  as  Windsor  glass,  or  green  sand, 
(a  silicate  of  potash)  but  this  potash  is  insoluble,  and  beyond  our 
reach  as  water  in  a  well  or  barrel,  unless  we  are  accidentally  taught 
to  elevate  its  level  as  when  a  rock  or  stone  falls  into  it.  So  also  this 
residue  accidentally  left  in  the  leached  ashes  as  caustic  potash  teaches 
us  the  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining  the  potash  and  phosphates  of 
green  sand,  &c.  In  other  words,  old  practical  farmers  frequently 
reiterate  (see  last  Planter,  p.  354,)  the  superiority  of  leached  ashes 
over  unleached  as  manure,  viz:  ''just  as  good,''  but  half  the  price 
and  seven  times  more  valuable,  because  practicable  or  obtainable  in 
unlimited  quantities.     Again,  every  tyro  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
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that  if  wood  ashes  are  slacked  in  a  tumbler  it  is  soon  ruined,  and 
much  sooner  if  lime  is  added,  and  the  ruin  that  results  is  precisely 
the  same  principle  as  the  illustration  above  with  the  rock  of  the  well, 
viz :  glass  is  an  insoluble  salt  of  silicic  acid  and  potash,  but  soluble 
when  more  of  the  latter  is  added.  Thus  the  old  fogy  chemists  made 
what  they  called  the  "  liquor  of  flints,"  and  the  late  Dr.  Troup,  of 
Baltimore,  assured  me  when  a  mere  boy  that  he  noticed  that  even 
the  mild  bicarbonate  of  soda  destroyed  the  inner  surface  of  a  wine 
glass  from  which  he  frequently  used  the  dose.  Soda  is  used  by  the 
collectors  of  ashes  to  deceive  the  soap  boiler,  who  tastes  coal  ashes 
seasoned  with  this  cheap  alkali,  and  thus  farmers  suffer  more  from 
the  adulteration  with  soda  than  with  coal  ashes,  because  the  latter 
may  be  made  a  manure,  but  the  soda  is  worthless  comparatively,  ex- 
cept for  asparagus  or  sea  plants. 

5th.  Leached  ashes  may  be  sold  at  less  than  cost,  especially  in 
view  of  the  peculiar  value  of  potash,  such  as  the  ashes  of  wood 
yields,  in  comparison  with  mineral  salt  of  potash  in  commerce.  Even 
by  the  ton  it  is  uniformly  quoted  16  cents  per  pound,  or  §3.20  per 
ton,  as  commercial  potash  only  contains  one-half  alkali. 

6th.  The  supply  of  wood  ashes  unleached  is  inadequate,  but 
leached  ashes  may  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible  practically,  and  at 
least  10  per  cent,  is  saved  in  barrels,  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  economise  all  fertilizers  which  the  farmer  pays  more  than  $10  per 
ton  for. 

7th.  They  contain  all  of  the  elements  of  soil  plant  food  more  uni- 
formly insured  to  every  particle,  and  every  particle  is  perforated 
infinitelv,  and  more  soluble  and  accessible  to  the  rootlets,  for  mani- 
fest reasons  apart  from  No.  1,  &c. 

David  Stewart,  M.  D. 

Port  Penn,  Delaware,  Jidy,  1871. 

I^OTE. — One  of  my  neighbors  has  recently  purchased  a  lot  of 
leached  ashes,  which  has  afforded  me  a  chance  to  obtain  a  sample 
composed  of  many  specimens  taken  from  various  parts  of  the 
heap  on  his  farm  as  delivered.*  This  sample  taken  below  the 
surface,  mingled  sifted ;  pulverized  and  again  repeatedly  min- 
gled, yielded  the  following  result,  which  should  serve  as  a  rare  cau- 
tion to  farmers,  especially  as  neither  the  purchaser  nor  the  vendor 
knew  of  my  intention  to  get  the  sample.  No  reliance  should  be 
placed  upon  the  analysis  of  the  most  expert  chemist  with  regard  to 
any  fertilizer,  unless  sampled  in  person  from  packages  certified. 
Much  less  reliance  can  'be  placed   on  articles   sold   in   bulk  unless 
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sampled  as  above.  I  notice  recently  much  interest  expressed  in  sev- 
eral agricultural  journals  about  the  relative  value  of  mineral  fertili- 
zers, ancient  and  modern,  and  I  hope  to  prove  all  these  theories 
incorrect  by  a  few  extracts  from  an  article  headed  "Xascent 
Manures,"  republished  in  the  annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for 
1855.  Composts  made  on  the  fanu  are  as  old  as  Virgil,  and  they 
produce  nascent  manui'es  with  the  co-operation  of  ashes  and  other 
domestic  resources.  D.   S. 

*ji€sult  of  anaJi/sis  of  sample  of  several  toi^s  as  delivered  from  Balti- 
more at  tJie  farm  of  Jlr.  John  Patterson,  on  CncsapeaTce  and 
Ohio  Canal  : 

Moisture,'  .  .  .  27.6 

Alkaline  salts,       .  .  .  02.8 

Other  elements,    .  .  .  69.6 

The  alkaline"  salts  contained  only  a  trace  of  potash.  0.9.  or  not 
quite  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  (about  as  much  as  a  good  soil  should 
yield)  consequently  this  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  freight,  and  I 
fear  represents  a  large  part  of  that  supplied  to  our  peninsula,  occa- 
sioned by  the  extraordinary  demand.  Farmers  can  make  much 
richer  composts  from  the  products  of  the  farm  at  half  the  cost  with 
the  aid  of  the  ash  heap.  J).   S. 


How  to  Apply  the  Ashes. 

On  this  poii^.t  the  experience  of  farmers  differs  greatly;  some  pre- 
fer broadcasting,  others  sowing  in  the  hill.  For  wheat,  of  course, 
broadcasting,  and  we  think  that  this  system  is  in  all  cases  really  the 
best,  as  though  perhaps  not  bringing  such  immediate  results,  it  un- 
doubtedly benefits  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil  and  is  more  permanent. 
Many  contend  that  the  ashes  should  be  composted.  A  compost  we 
have  seen  and  which  we  can  recommend  is :  Ashes,  25  bushels ;  plas- 
ter, 10  bushels :  lime,  10  bushels ;  animal  manure.  40  to  50  bushels. 
Another  is:  One  bushel  of  plaster  and  five  of  ashes  mixed,  leached 
and  unleached.  ^Ve  are  of  the  opinion  that  whenever  applied,  un- 
leached  ashes  should  be  mixed  with  ground  plaster.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  correct  the  great  solubility  of  the  potash,  and  acting  on 
each  other  produce  new.  slower  acting,  and  more  valuable  materials. 
TTood  ashes  composted  with  swamp  muck  correct  its  acidity  and  is 
itself  benefitted;  hence,  on  loose,  boggy  soils  we  suppose  its  action 
beneficial,  yet  as  such  soils  seldom  need  fertilizing  but  merely  warm- 
ing, the  cheaper  lime  will  answer  for  them.  A  compost  made  of 
yoL,  V — 30 
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wood  ashes  and  cotton-seed  cake  would  be  a  A'aluable  manure,  and  a 
mixture  of  15  bushels  of  ashes  and  15  of  ground  bone  would  be  an 
excellent  union.  An  English  writer  recommends  ashes  moistened 
with  train  oil,  but  cotton-seed  cake  or  fish  would  be  as  cheap  and 
better. — Prof.  Colton  in  New  York  Tribune. 


Fire-Fanged  Manure. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Carolina  Farmer  tried  the  experiment  of 
using  fire-fonged  manure  upon  potatoes,  comparing  its  action  with 
some  which  had  not  been  heated,  and  also  with  unmanured  land. 
The  result  proved  that  it  had  no  effect  at  all.  It  is  not  long  since 
we  saAv  just  such  a  load  of  manure  being  hauled  a  distance  of  six 
miles  into  the  country. 


Dissolving  Bones  in  Caustic  Lye. 

To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  break  the  bones  into  fragments 
and  pack  them  in  a  tight  shallow  box  with  an  equal  weight  of  good 
sound  wood  ashes.  Mix  with  the  ashes,  before  packing,  twentj-five 
pounds  of  slacked  lime  and  twenty  pounds  of  sal  soda  (carbonate  of 
soda)  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  ashes.  The  box  in  which 
to  conduct  that  process  may  be  made  of  rough  boards,  but  it  must  be 
tight,  and  it  should  not  be  over  eighteen  inches  deep.  It  may  be  as 
broad  as  necessary.  The  bones  should  be  packed  in  layers;  first 
upon  the  bottom  a  layer  of  ashes,  then  a  layer  of  bones,  and  so 
alternately  until  the  box  is  filled.  About  twenty  gallons  of  water 
must  be  poured  upon  the  heap  (that  is,  for  every  one  hundred  pounds 
of  bones)  to  saturate  the  mass,  but  more  may  be  added  from  time  to 
time  to  maintain  permanent  moisture.  In  three,  four,  or  six  weeks, 
the  bones  Avill  be  broken  down  completely,  and  the  whole  may  be 
l)3aten  up  together,  after  adding  an  equal  bulk  of  good  sifted  soil. 
This  compost  is  of  the  highest  efficacy,  as  it  embraces  quite  all  the 
great  essentials  of  plant  food,  namely,  potash,  soda,  lime,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  nitrogenous  element.  This  is  a  very  convenient  way 
for  farmers  who  have  ashes,  to  dispose  of  their  store  of  bene.-.  If 
plenty  of  ashes  can  be  procured,  it  will  facilitate  the  decomposition 
of  the  bones  to  employ  twice  as  much  ashes  as  there  are  bones;  the 
solution  will  be  effected  sooner,  and  more  perfectly. 

If  powdered  bones  are  employed,  a  barrel  of  the  powder  may  be 
mixed  with  a  barrel  of  good  ashes,  and  the  whole  turned  into  thQ 
half  of  a  molasses  cask,  moistened  Avith  two  bucketfulls  of  water, 
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and  stirred  up  "well  with  a  hoe.  In  a  week  this  will  be  ready  for  use, 
and  it  forms  a  most  efficient  and  convenient  fertilizer  for  all  the 
cereal  crops.  We  tbink  it  docs  more  for  corn,  in  giving  plump,  full 
kernels,  than  any  concentrated  fertilizer  we  have  employed.  A  hand- 
full  is  enough  for  a  liill,  put  in  it  at  the  time  of  plav.ting.  Before 
dropping  the  seed,  a  little  earth  should  be  kickcvl  over  the  powder,  so 
that  it  may  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  it. — Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry. 


How  to  Send  Grain  to  Market. 


It  is  unaccountable  to  me  that  so  many  farmers  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  send  hay  and  grain  to  market,  so  as  to  make  them 
pay  the  most  profit.  I  see  boat  loads  and  car  loads  of  such  produce 
passing  through  my  neighborhood  on  its  way  to  your  city,  hundreds 
of  miles  distant.  It  brings  prices  that  would  make  a  Western  farm- 
er's pocket  jingle  merrily,  only  that  a  large  part  of  the  money  stops 
in  the  hands  of  the  transporters,  to  pay  freight.  Xow  railroads  and 
canal  boats  are  excellent  institutions,  but  I  have  never  yet  found  so 
good  a  way  to  send  corn  to  market,  as  on  the  four  legs  of  a  well  fat- 
tened animal.  A  bullock  or  a  hog  will  pack  away  a  few  bushels  of 
corn  more  snu^lv  than  anv  freiarht  master  could  do,  and  it  brings 
better  prices  after  they  have  worked  it  over  into  beef  and  pork,  than 
in  the  raw  state.  With  the  exception  of  wheat,  and  perhaps  rye,  I 
would  not  sell  a  peck  of  grain  from  my  farm,  except  for  seed.  Along 
in  the  summer,  when  pasture  is  scarce,  and  plenty  of  cattle  are  to  be 
picked  up,  I  secure  enough  to  consume  all  the  corn  I  can  spare,  over 
what  will  be  needed  to  fatten  my  hogs,  (these  I  raise  at  home,)  and 
just  before  cool  weather  commences,  I  set  the  beef  factories  to  work. 
The  chips  give  me  profit  in  the  shape  of  manure,  enough  to  make 
the  operation  pay.  even  if  I  could  only  get  the  same  price  for  the 
grain  as  before  feeding  it  out ;  but  there  is  a  gain  here,  too. 

When  I  read  about  Illinois  farmers  and  othei*s  using  corn  for  fuel 
because  it  is  cheaper  than  coal,  I  think  they  need  instruction  on  this 
point.  If  they  have  not  capital  enough  to  buy  stock  to  eat  up  their 
grain,  let  them  horrotc  the  cattle,  and  agree  to  return  so  many 
pounds  of  fattened  beef,  for  each  animal,  in  the  same  way  that  sheep 
are  taken  on  shares  ;  it  would  be  mutually  beneficial  to  themselves, 
and  to  those  who  have  more  animals  than  they  can  keep  profitably. 
I  know  that  many  men  living  on  new  lands  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
using  manure,  but  the  laugh  will  be  on  the  other  side  not   many 
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years  hence,  when  their  lands  begin  to  show  signs  of  weakness,  as 
those  of  Western  New  Tork  have  done.  It  is  very  easy  to  keep  a 
soil  fertile,  but  a  slow  and  costly  operation  to  restore  a  worn  out  one. 
But  whether  the  manure  will  be  used  or  not,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  to  pay  to  feed  out  grain  before  sending  it  to  market. — Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


Colts  or  Calves. 

The  following  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  is  one 
of  several  estimates  going  the  rounds  : 

"I  send  you  a  few  jBgures  that  may  give  some  information  or  raise 
some  further  questions  in  regard  to  the  profit  or  loss  in  rearing  or 
keeping  the  same  on  farms. 

Cost  of  one  Colt.  Dr. 

To  sire,  ......  $10.00 

25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
35.00 
40.00 


use  mare     . 

Keeping  first  year, 
"         second  year, 
"         third  year, 
"         fourth  vear. 


Credit,  by  value  of  4  years  old  colt. 
Loss, 


§165.00 

§150.00 
15.00 


$165.00 
The  use  of  the  colt  the  fourth  year  will  pay  for  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  breakinor  and  traininor. 

Cost  or  two  Heifers. 
Sire, $2.00 


Use  two  cows, 
Keeping  first  year, 
"      second  year 
"      third  year, 
"     iburth  year, 
Sire  fourth  year. 


Credit  by  2  calves. 

By  300  pounds  of  butter, 

Value  of  cows, 


Profit, 


§  20.00 
100.00 
100.00 

$220.00 
43.00 


20.00 
20.00 
35.00 
40.00 
50.00 
2.00 

$177.00 
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The  sour  milk  will  pay  for  the  extra  labor  of  making  butter.  If 
my  figures  are  too  high  or  too  low,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  set 
right  by  some  one  of  your  many  intelligent  correspondents." 


Weaning  Colts. 

Most  colts  are  foaled  during  the  month  of  May.  All  things 
considered,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  time.  Earlier,  the  mare  would  not 
have  the  needed  milk,  later,  she  would  have  too  much. 

At  four  months  old,  colts  are  generally  weaned,  and  this  is  among 
the  most  important  periods  in  their  lives. 

Ordinarily,  while  nursing,  if  the  food  of  both  the  mare  and  colt 
has  been  good,  the  latter  is  fat.  The  point  is  to  take  from  the  colt 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  its  nourishment,  and  still  have  it  retain 
its  flesh,  and  what  is  better  its  health.  To  accomplish  this,  some 
preparatory    steps    must   have   been    taken.     Colts   love   company. 

They  get  accustomed  to  that  of  their  mother's,  and  if  suddenly 
deprived  of  it  will  pine  more  or  less.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  we  have 
known  breeders  for  four  weeks  before  weaning  to  turn  the  colt  into 
an  enclosure  with  a  spring  calf,  or  even  a  cossett  sheep,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  lone  buck,  whose  isolation  from  the  flock  will  dispose 
him  to  respond  to  the  overtures  of  the  colt  at  once. 

This  company  will  pacify  him  in  the  occasional  absence  of  the 
mother,  and  prepare  for  final  and  complete  separation. 

When  that  time  comes,  it  is  always  best  to  take  the  mother  away  from 
home,  or  entirely  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  If  she  is  within  reach  of 
eyes  or  ears,  the  suggestion  of  loss  will  be  oftener  made  than  if  only 
the  appetite  calls  it  up  ;  and  this  latter  can  be  in  some  sense  satisfied 
by  an  extra  allowance  of  what  the  colt  has  learned  to  love  best. 

The  best  place  to  keep  the  colt  for  the  first  three  days  is  on 
an  ample  barn  floor  well  covered  with  old  hay,  and  so  protected 
that  there  there  will  be  no  chance  for  the  colt  to  get  its  feet  into 
crevices,  or  otherwise  receive  injury. 

He  should  be  fed  with  the  very  best  food  that  the  season  will  admit 
of — grass  with  a  little  meal  intermixed  ;  a  handful  of  oats  for  a 
change ;  water  always  handy,  into  which  he  can  dip  his  nose  fifty 
times  a  day  ;  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  he  must  have  his 
new  made  companion,  the  calf,  or  the  ram,  to  smell  of,  play  with, 
and  in  his  colt  way    talk  to. 

From  four  to  seven  days  will  be  ample  to  partially  wean  him.  He 
can  then  be  turned  into  an  enclosure  with  his  company,  which  shall 
aS'ord  him  larger  space,  both  for  exercise,  and  in  which  to  obtain 
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food.  The  field  where  he  is  placed  should  be  suiTounded  with  a  most 
substantial  fence — at  least  one  so  hio;h  that  the  thoui:rht  of  scaiino;  it 
will  never  enter  the  mind  of  the  colt. 

Besides,  he  should  be  visittd  by  the  owner  or  some  one  to  whom 
he  has  become  accustomed,  a  dozen  time  a  day,  and  should  always  be 
given  some  little  dainty  at  each  visit,  besides  words  full  of  soothing 
and  caresses,  which  will  be  most  keenly  appreciated.  In  two  weeks 
the  crisis  will  have  passed.  He  will  remember  the  mother,  but  not 
pine  for  her,  and  thereafter  with  abundant  food,  well  chosen  com- 
pany, and  careful  confinement,  he  will  be  ready  to  enter  upon  his 
first  winter  with  every  hope  of  passing  through  it  without  harm,  and 
beginning  his  second  summer  in  a  healthy  and  hopeful  condition. — 
Hearth  and  Home. 


The  Mare  for  a   Farmer. 


Every  farmer  who  breeds  horses  for  his  own  use  or  the  market, 
should  at  the  outset  possess  himself  of  a  highly  formed  powerful 
built,  well-bred  mare,  standing  at  least  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high, 
and  weighing  no  less  than  1,200  pounds  in  ordinary  condition. 
This  mare  he  should  breed  to  a  thorough  bred  horse,  of  pure  pedi- 
gree, good  form,  great  strength  and  depth  of  body,  standing  on 
short  powerful  and  sound  limbs.  He  should  at  least  be  16  hands  high, 
and  weigh  not  less  than  1,200  pounds.  From  the  union  of  these  we 
may  reasonably  expect  a  fine  animal.  The  mare  must  be  at 
least  resonably  well-bred,  and  ought  to  be  larger  if  anything 
than  the  horse.  Never  breed  to  a  small  or  delicate  thorough- 
bred. If  you  sow  weeds  you  cannot  expect  to  reap  wheat.  It 
may  be  asked  why  the  same  result  could  not  be  attained  'by 
by  breeding  your  fine  mare  to  one  of  the  many  breeds  of  draft  hor- 
ses. It  might  suffice  to  say,  that  experience  shows  it  cannot ;  but 
this  experience  rests  on  reason.  The  thoroughbred  and  draft  horse 
are  of  the  same  genus,  but  they  are  entirely  of  different  origin.  In 
form  and  physical  constitution,  they  are  widely  difi'erent.  The  tho- 
roughbred is  the  highest  and  most  perfect  type  of  the  horse  ;  while  the 
draft  horse  isthe  very  lowest.  In  physical  composition  and  form,  they 
difii'e  as  widely  as  the  Caucasion  does  from  the  Ethiopian.  If  you  breed 
a  superior  race  with  an  inferior, the  product  will  not  bejsimilar  to  either. 
It  will  degrade  the  superior,  and  elevate  the  grade  of  the  inferior. 
Hence  it  is  called  a  mongrel  or  grade.  If  you  breed  an  inferior 
race  with  a  lower  grade  than  a  superior,  the  product  will  be  inferior 
to  both,  because  the  tendency  of  all  animals  is  to  revert  to  the  origin 
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that  most  strongly  predominates  in  it.  Therefore  if  you  breed  your 
quarter  or  eight  bred  mare  to  a  coarse  Norman,  Percheron,  Cly- 
desdale, Punch  or  Linconshire  stallion,  the  product  must  be  the  in- 
ferior of  both,  because  you  are  not  elevating  the  standard,  but  de- 
grading it. — Farmer  s  Some  Journal. 


Facts  in  Stock  Raising. 


"Many  formers  say  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  stock;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  are  very  often  in  the  right.  I  can  liardly  see  how  it 
pays  to  keep  a  wether  sheep  three  and  six  months,  getting,  say  §7 
for  three  fleeces,  and  selling  him  for  ^3.  But  I  think  it  must  be 
quite  as  profitable  as  to  keep  a  steer  the  same  length  of  time  and 
then  selling  him  for  $50.  Such  a  steer  will  eat  as  much  as  eight  or 
ten  Merino  sheep.  But  the  truth  is,  we  cannot  expect  to  make  any- 
thing by  keeping  stock  of  any  kind,  unless  we  keep  it  well ;  it  must 
be  gaining  all  the  time.  If  we  let  a  machine  lie  idle,  all  that  we 
lose  is  the  interest  on  the  money  which  it  costs.  But  an  animal  can- 
not be  kept  idle.  It  must  eat  every  day  ;  and  if  it  gains  nothing,  we 
lose  all  the  food,  and  the  interest  on  the  animal  besides. 

"  But  many  farmers  not  only  keep  them  for  weeks  and  months 
together,  Avithout  their  gaining  anything,  but  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  animals  actually  decrease  in  weight.  It  has  lived 
on  its  own  flesh  and  fat,  which  is  certainly  very  expensive  food* 
Even  in  the  case  of  well-fed  pigs,  which  store  up  more  flesh  and  fat 
for  the  food  consumed  than  any  other  domestic  animal ;  for  every 
pound  of  flesh  and  fat  we  get  in  the  animal,  they  eat  about  five 
pounds  of  food.  They  use  four  pounds  to  live  on,  and  give  us  one 
of  flesh.  And  when  we  have  got  this  one  pound,  how  excessively 
wasteful  it  is  to  waste  it  to  the  animal,  and  have  it  Avorked  over 
again ;  and  yet  this  is  Avhat  thousands  of  farmers  are  doing  to-day 
with  cows,  sheep  and  pigs. 

'•No  wonder  that  'keeping  stock  does  not  pay.'  But  good  stock, 
fed  liberally  and  with  care  and  judgment,  will  pay  better,  all  things  con- 
sidered, than  any  other  branch  of  farming.  Good  meat  brings  a  good 
price,  and  it  is  always  in  demand.  It  is  the  'scallaAvags'  that  are  hard 
to  dispose  of,  and  are  always  at  loss — a  loss  to  the  producer  and  a 
loss  to  the  consumer.  Those  who  buy  such  meat  get  little  besides 
bones  and  water.  The  poor  animals  have  to  live  on  their  own  fat 
and  their  nutritious  juices. 

"  The  first  step  in  keeping  good  stock  is  to  keep  the  land  dry  and 
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clean.  The  next  is  to  feed  liberally,  and  this  will  insure  good  man- 
ure, and  that,  in  its  turn,  insures  good  crops. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  '  peck  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre 
is  the  cheapest  fertilizer,'  and  by  its  free  use  we  can  dispense  with 
manure.  I  do  not  dispute  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  No  one 
thinks  more  highly  of  clover  than  I  do.  But  it  only  tells  half  the 
story.  Clover  makes  good  food  and  good  manure  too.  An  aiiimal 
will  take  out  the  food,  convert  it  into  valuable  products,  and  leave 
the  manure  behind.  Our  aim  should  be  dry,  clean  land,  more 
clover  and  rich  grass,  more  and  better  stock,  more  and  better 
manure. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  however,  that  the  value  of 
manure  depends  on  the  food,  and  not  on  the  animals.  A  raw-boned 
steer,  if  it  has  the  same  food,  will  make  as  rich  manure  as  the  best 
short-horn  in  the  herd-book ;  and  the  droppings  of  a  Merino  sheep 
living  on  clover  hay  and  oil-cake  are  just  as  valuable  as  those  from 
Cotswold.  But  this  is  the  point.  We  cannot  feed  clover  hay  and 
oil-cake  to  a  Merino  with  half  the  profit  that  we  can  to  a  Cotswold. 
The  former  is  adapted  to  live  on  comparatively  poor  food  and  grows 
slowly ;  the  Cotswold  has  been  bred  Avith  special  reference  to  rapid 
growth  on  rich  food.  So  when  we  advocate  keeping  well-bred  stock, 
in  order  to  make  rich  manure,  we  do  so  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  feed  rich  food  to  poor  stock,  and  without  rich 
food  we  cannot  have  rich  manure." — Journal  of  Agi-iculture. 


Rules  for  the  Care  of  Sheep. 


We  copy,  saj^s  the  Buffalo  Live  Stock  Journal,  the  following,  sug- 
gestions about  sheep  from  a  circular  issued  by  F.  C.  D.  McKay,  the 
General  Agent  of  the  American  Emigrant  Company.  The  Company 
have  already  over  ten  thousand  sheep  scattered  among  the  farmers 
who  purchased  land  from  them,  in  flocks  ranging  in  size  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  head : 

1.  Keep  sheep  dry  under  foot  with  litter.  This  is  even  more 
necessary  than  roofing  them.  Never  let  them  stand  or  lie  in  mud  or 
snow. 

2.  Take  up  lamb  bucks  early  in  the  summer,  and  keep  them  up 
until  December  1st,  following,  when  they  may  be  turned  oat. 

3.  Drop  or  take  out  the  lowest  bars  as  the  sheep  enter  or  leave  a 
yard,  thus  saving  broken  limbs. 

4.  Count  every  day. 
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5.  Begin  graining  with  the  greatest  care,  and  use  the  smallest 
quantity  at  fii*st. 

6.  If  a  ewe  loses  her  lamb,  milk  her  daily  for  a  few  days,  and  mix 
a  little  alum  with  her  salt. 

7.  Let  no  hogs  eat  with  the  sheep,  by  any  means,  in  the  spring. 

8.  Give  the  lambs  a  little  mill  feed  in  time  of  weaning. 

9.  Xever  frighten  sheep  if  possible  to  avoid  it. 

10.  Sow  rye  for  weak  ones  in  cold  weather  if  you  can. 

11.  Separate  all  weak,  or  thin,  or  sick  from  those  strong,  in  the 
fall,  and  give  them  special  care. 

12.  If  any  sheep  is  hurt,  catch  it  at  once  and  wash  the  wound, 
and  if  it  is  fly  time,  apoly  spirits  of  turpentine  daily,  and  always 
wash  with  somethinsr  healing.  If  a  limb  is  broken,  bind  it  with 
splinters  tightly,  loosening  as  the  limb  swells. 

13.  Keep  a  number  of  good  beUs  on  the  sheep. 

14.  Do  not  let  the  sheep  spoil  wool  Avirh  chafl"  or  burrs. 

15.  Cut  tag-locks  in  early  spring. 

16.  For  scours,  give  pulverized  alum  in  wheat  bran ;  prevent  by 
taking  great  care  in  changing  drv  for  green  fcc'd. 

17.  K  one  is  lame,  examine  the  foot,  clean  out  between  the  hoofs, 
bare  the  hoof  if  unsound,  and  apply  tobacco,  with  blue  viti-iol  boiled 
in  a  little  water. 

18.  Shear  at  once  any  sheep  commencing  to  shed  its  wool,  unless 
the  weather  is  too  severe,  and  save  carefully  the  pelt  of  any  sheep 
that  dies. 

19.  Have,  at  least,  some  good  work  by  to  refer  to.  This  will  be 
money  in  your  pocket. 


Wet  Lime  fop  Foot- Rot. 

A  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  resided  for  some  years,  rented  an 
old  grass  park  surrounding  a  gentleman's  seat  where  there  were  a 
great  number  of  fine  old  trees.  The  above  field  was  notorious  for 
foot-rot,  beginning  generally  about  the  middle  of  Julv,  and  went  on 
until  the  end  of  September.  I  have  often  seen  fully  half  of  the 
sheep  (250)  afi'ected  at  the  same  time,  and  really  it  was  a  most  pitia- 
ble sight.  We  managed  to  cure  a  few  with  *'  Cuff's  Foot-Rot  Pow- 
der,'"  when  taken  in  time.  But  upon  the  principle  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  we  set  to  work  and  tried  various  plans :  and  among 
others  we  tried  hot  lime,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect  so  far,  but  then 
the  drawback  was,  it  only  served  a  few  times.  We  then  thought  of 
wet  lime ;  so  putting  a  cart-load  of  small  hme  down  at  the  entrance 
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of  the  folds,  and  making  it  thoroughly  wet,  stirring  it  into  mortar, 
keeping  it  deep  enough  to  cover  the  sheep's  feet,  we  ran  them  gently 
through  this  at  most  twice  a  week.  The  effect  was  most  satisfactory, 
as  we  never  had  another  case  of  foot-rot  in  the  park  during  the  three 
years  following,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  lease.  After  adopting 
the  above  treatment,  v^e  began  to  put  all  the  sheep  through  the  wet 
lime  from  the  beginning  of  July  till  the  end  of  September,  and  a 
single  cart-load  served  the  season.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  it 
pretty  wet,  sufficiently  so  to  saturate  their  feet  thoroughly.  So  that 
if  any  of  your  readers  should  feel  inclined  to  try  the  above  experi- 
ment, it  is  not  an  expensive  one  at  all  events,  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  not  be  disappointed.  I  am  well  aware  sheep  will  take  foot-rot 
all  the  year  round  if  folded  on  heated  dung  or  foul  fields,  which  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  far 
lime  will  prevent  it  there,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  tried  for  sheep  kept 
in  courts;  but  it  can  be  easily  done,  as  well  as  in  the  fields.  If  it 
prevents  it  in  one  case  it  ought  to  do  it  in  the  other. — C.  S.  A.,  in 
North  British  Agriculturalist. 


"I  have  often  seen  it  stated,  that  one  thousand  sheep  will  enrich 
an  acre  of  land  in  a  single  night.  This  is  a  great  mistake;  they 
will  scarcely  do  it  in  a  fortnight.  One  thousand  sheep  folded  upon 
an  acre  of  reclaimed  land  will  in  one  night  restore  to  it  more  than  a 
single  crop  will  take  ofi".  but  this  is  not  enriching  impoverished 
land." — D.  Wyatt  Aiken. 


Cincinnati  and  the  Hog. 


Whenever  we  can  say  a  good  word  for  Cincinnati,  we  mean  to  say 
it.  The  time  has  come  :  It  is  with  delight  that  we  lift  our  voice  to 
pronounce  a  eulogy  upon  the  hog.  We  are  aware  that  this  effort 
will  be  unpopular,  and  may  turn  us  to  derision.  Some  vile  joker 
will  characterize  it  as  egotism  ;  but  we  fearlessly  face  the  howl  of 
the  mob.  In  such  a  cause,  we  dare  calumny  to  do  its  worst.  We 
remember  with  pride  that  Ham  settled  Africa,  that  Bacon  promul- 
gated De  Arnuntis,  and  that  a  spare-rib  was  the  common  fore- 
mother  of  us  all. 

The  hog  has  been  in  disrepute  for  a  long  time,  at  least  ever  since 
he  began  to  play  his  part  in  the  ancient  religions.  It  is  fashionable 
to  ridicule  and  denounce  him,  to  call  him  a  filthy  brute,  and  to  insist 
that  he  is  the  dire  author  of  leprosy,  consumption,  cancer,  scrofula, 
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and  the  most  dissusting  diseases  that  afflict  humanity.     This  is  the 
teaching  of  prejudice,  not  of  science. 

The  hog  outlives  all  hostility,  and  laughs,  so  to  speak,  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  slanderers.  Still  is  the  reeking  roast  pig  the  sacrifice  on 
many  a  dinner-table,  and  still  is  the  rural  ceiling  festooned  with  the 
sarorv  sausage  and  the  smoke-house  fi'agrant  with  ham.  We  deal 
with  facts,  not  sentiment.  The  hog  is  a  true  cosmopolite — a  citizen 
of  the  world.  He  increases  and  multiplies  and  inherits  every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe.  He  is  as  ubiquitous  as  the  bat.  He  does 
not  stand  in  high  repute  for  his  mannei*s,  but  he  is  most  accommo- 
dating, thriving  with  equal  content  in  the  style  of  the  rich  and  the 
kitchen  of  the  indigent.  He  wallows  sometimes,  but  naturalists  tell 
us  that  he  does  this  for  the  sake  of  that  cleanliness  which  Ls  next  to 
godliness — for  the  same  reason  that  the  Pacific  Islanders  grease 
themselves.  Among  his  quaint  peculiarities  are  his  grunt  of  satis- 
faction, and  his  squeal  of  remonstrances  and  reproach.  He  should 
never  be  fed  till  he  stops  his  squealing ;  it  is  the  approved  method  of 
breaking  him  of  the  habit. 

Homer,  in  his  Odyssey,  honored  the  swine-keeper  with  the  confi- 
dence of  Ulysses — and  why  not  ?  The  hog,  called  stupid,  is  really 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  sagacious  of  animals.  The  game- 
keeper of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  actually  broke  a  black  sow  to  hunt 
game  in  the  woods  ;  and  she  ran  in  the  hunt  with  wonderful  success. 
She  would  track  game,  back  and  stand,  and  point  partridges,  pheas- 
ants, snipes  and  rabbits  as  skillfully  as  a  bred  pointer.  She  would 
bound  in  response  to  a  whistle,  and  would  wag  her  head  and  squeal 
with  delight  on  being  shown  a  gun. 

C  c  C 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  says,  *•  Cursed  be  he  that  breedeth  hogs  ;" 
and  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  tell  us  that  the  scribe  Eleazor 
walked  straight  to  the  tortures  of  persecution  rather  than  eat  a  spare- 
rib,  heroically  preferring  the  martyr's  stake  to  the  pork  steak.  This 
animal  has  been  under  the  ban  of  many  religions.  The  Mohamme- 
dans learned  from  the  Jews,  as  the  Jews  had  previously  learned  from 
the  Egyptians,  to  hate  him  because  he  perversely  declined  to  '"chew 
the  cud :"  but  he  still  manages  to  masticate  and  digest  considerable 
pottage  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  hog  is  the  product  of  nature's  most  economical  thought. 
There  is  no  part  that  cannot  be  utilized.  His  flesh,  fat,  bristles, 
hair,  hoofs  and  bones  are  all  turned  to  account.  *'  The  divisions  of 
his  unctions  body,"  says  Apicius,  '"are  as  familiar  as  the  divisions  of 
the  earth.     His  ears  and  feet  go  to  souse :  his  brains  are  a  choice 
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dish,  for  the  epicure.  His  tail  has  for  ages  been  claimed  by  succes- 
sive generations  of  children  as  their  peculiar  property.  Tradition 
points  out  how  to  appropriate  it ;  roast  on  the  coals,  take  in  the 
fingers  and  eat  without  salt." 

The  hog  is  the  staff  of  life — the  arch  enemy  of  famine — the  poor 
man's  best  friend.  Moreover,  in  his  earlier  daj^s  he  is  strikingly 
playful,  frisky,  cunning  and  graceful — as  much  more  interesting 
than  a  human  infant  of  the  same  age  as  the  latter  is  more  interesting 
than  so  much  putty.  In  adult  pig-hood,  he  is  omniverous  and  self- 
reliant,  bold  and  expeditionary,  and  he  breeds  faster,  grows  faster 
and  keeps  cheaper  than  any  other  domestic  animal. 

America  is  pre-eminently  the  home  of  the  hog — he  is  a  logical  de" 
duction  from  Indian  corn.  He  was  introduced  to  Virginia  in  1609, 
and  here  he  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  the  colonists  were  compelled 
to  palisade  Jamestown — high  to  keep  out  the  Indians,  close  to  keep 
out  the  hogs.  Mrs.  Hog  can  produce  ten  to  twenty  at  a  birth,  as 
often  as  twice  a  year.  The  descendants  of  a  single  pair,  allowing 
six  young  for  a  litter,  would  amount  to  six  million  in  fifty  years. 
The  gratitude  of  the  country  is  due  to  Cincinnati  for  that,  by  assid- 
uous harvesting,  she  keeps  down  the  inundation  which  constantly 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us  in  an  uncommon  ruin. —  Chicago  Post. 


Spring  and  Summep  Care  of  Swine. 

Swine,  if  properly  managed,  may  be  made  the  most  profitable  fann 
stock.  They  must  always  be  kept  growing,  or  else  the  food  consumed 
is  almost  an  absolute  waste.  To  winter  a  pig  at  a  cost  of  several  bush- 
els of  corn,  together  with  the  expense  of  feeding,  and  have  him  no 
heavier  in  the  spring  than  he  was  in  the  fall,  is  certainly  a  non-pay- 
ing enterprise.  Spring  pigs,  unless  they  can  be  made  to  attain  a 
weight  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  feed,  would  also  be  attended  with  a 
loss.  The  secret  of  successful  money-making  in  feeding  pigs  consists 
in  so  managing  them  and  the  feed  as  to  obtain  a  growth  and  weight 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  feeding  and  the  amount  of  food  required 
to  sustain  life  and  locomotion.  For  instance,  a  pint  of  corn  each  day 
might  keep  a  pig  alive  all  winter,  and  in  spring  the  farmer  would  say, 
"I  have  wintered  a  pig,"  and  his  pig  would  be  no  larger  than  when 
he  started  him  on  his  winter's  fast.  Whereas,  if  he  had  fed  him  alj 
the  corn  he  would  eat,  there  would  have  been  a  proportionate  gain 
and  profit.  There  is  an  advantage  in  wintering  pigs  which  must  not 
be  overlooked;  they  can  be  kept  through  the  summer  cheaper,  as  they 
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will  eat  ori'ass  or  clover,  and  thrive  on  the  same :  while  those  born  in 
the  spring  require  milk  and  careful  attention.     The  manure  which 
would  accumulate  with  a  liberal  bedding — and  pigs   should  always 
have  plenty — would  constitute  no  small  share  of  the  benefits  in  win- 
tering.    Such  hogs  should  be  put  out  to  grass  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring  and  fed  liberally  all  summer.     They  will  grow  very  fast, 
the  grass  sustaining  life  and  keeping  them  in  a  healthy  condition,  the 
grain  causing  extra  growth  and  swelling  the  profit.     To  economize 
and  manipulate  the  feed  as  much  as  possible,  the  animals  should  be 
pushed  to  a  condition  fit  to  slaughter  as  soon  as  possible ;  because  the 
gain  is  faster  at  this  point  than  when  in  a  lean  condition,  and,  if  fiit, 
advantage  can  be  taken  any  day  of  a  rise  in  the  market  or  a  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  sell.     Warm  Aveather  is  better  adapted  to  the  in- 
crease of  flesh  than  cold,  hence  the  practice  of  many  farmers  to  let 
their  swine  "root  hog,  or  die,"  until  October,  waiting  for  the  new 
corn  crop  to  mature,  and  the  cold  weather,  before  beginning  to  feed 
them,  is  a  disadvantage  and  waste.     Their  hogs  get  fat  at  a  time 
when  pork  is  the  cheapest,  for  the  reason  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year  all  surplus  meats  and  poultry  are  being  crowded  on  the  market. 
Choose  for  the  summer  pasture  of  hogs  a  field  where  there  are  shade 
trees ;  and  if  there  are  none,  erect  temporary  sheds  for  them  to  lie 
under,  Avith  a  stream  of  water  or  a  spring  in  which  they  can  cool 
themselves  and  cool  their  bodies  with  mud  to  protect  the  surface  from 
the  bites  of  flies  and  insects.     The  ringing  of  pigs  to  prevent  rooting 
is  a  question  which  has  two  sides.     If  they  are  very  industrious  and 
disposed  to  turn  the  sod  all  over  they  should  be  rung,  or  have  the 
grinds  cut  so  that  they  cannot  root,  but  if  they  are  tolerably  quiet  I 
would  not  persecute  them,  but  let  them  enjoy  a  taste  of  the  ground 
and  the  w^orms  and  grubs  they  would  destroy.     If  there  happens  to 
be  a  patch  of  thistles  in  the  field,  induce  them  to  spend  their  energies 
on  that  by  ssattering  some  small  grain  on  the  surface  and  digging  a 
few  seeds  in.     If  hogs  are  fed  all  they  want  they  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
root  much,  no  more  than  is  healthy  for  them  and  to  supply  the  natu- 
ral want  for  animal  food  which  they  do  in  this  way.     If  they  must 
needs  be  rung  great  care  must  be  had  that  the  rings  fit  easy  in  their 
■noses  and  that  the  twist  of  the  wire  is  not  too  long,  or  it  will  interfere 
with  their  eating  and  keep  them  poor.     The  careful  farmer  will  look 
his  animals  over  frequently  to  see  that  there  are  no  troubles  of  this 
kind.     The  feeding  troughs  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  and  clean  place 
and  should  be  kept  clean;  a  muddy  and  stinking  trough  will  cause  a 
pig  to  lose  its  appetite,  and  should  be  tolerated  no  more  than  a  filthy 
kitchen. — Agricultural  Department  Neio  York  World. 
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Hog  Raising  in  Illinois. 

W.  H.  Wilmot  wi'ites  to  the  Farmers  Club:  Liyino;  within  sight 
of  the  smoke  of  my  chimney  are  more  than  fifty  farmers,  each  of 
whom  vrill  sell  from  §1,000  to  $5,000  worth  of  pork  next  fall.  As 
near  as  I  can  learn  by  talking  with  many  of  them,  they  all  think 
that  now  is  the  accepted  time  for  erecting  steamers  and  gettiiig  mills. 
They  keep  their  hogs  on  clover  pastures,  and  all  who  have  mills  (and 
many  are  just  getting  them,  even  if  it  is  not  so  proper  a  month  as 
November)  cook  small  portions  of  corn-meal  for  the  hogs.  In  this 
section  no  milk  is  fed  to  the  hogs,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  hardly 
enough  for  the  people.  Farmers  have  found  that  hogs  cannot  live 
and  thrive  on  grass  alone,  but  by  making  swill  with  cooked  meal  they 
keep  the  hogs  growing,  thereby  getting  large-frame  hogs  before  the 
corn  hardens.  These  farmers  generally  plant  quite  large  quantities 
of  early  sweet  corn,  which  they  cut  up,  when  in  good  roasting  ear, 
and  feed,  stalks  and  all.  The  success  of  these  swine  herds,  for  a 
few  years  past,  has  been  due  to  the  course  I  have  given.  Nearly  all 
began  poor,  and  now  are  rich. 


Review  of  the  July  Number. 

BY    OLD    IRON. 


Agricnitnral  Journals. — A  good  article,  Mr.  Editor,  and  just  in 
the  nick  of  time.  We  want  more  of  the  readers  of  our  journal  to 
become  writers  for  it.  Send  along  the  results  of  your  experiences, 
friends ;  no  matter  about  plain  and  homely  language.  A  highly 
finished  composition  in  an  agricultural  journal  is  "  love's  labor  lost." 
If  you  should  make  a  little  mistake  here  or  there,  our  editor  will  fix 
it  up  all  right.  Tell  us  how  to  make  corn,  and  raise  pigs,  and  how 
far  you  have  tried  grasses,  and  your  successes  therewith.  Tell  us 
anything  you  know  that  is  interesting  and  useful.  Send  along  your 
little  pieces ;  they  will  all  be  read.     Don't  fear. 

Proceedings  of  the  G-oodwyn  Agricultural  Club. —  '■'■  Cumhina- 
tion."  Yes,  combination  is  the  woril.  Let  us,  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Plow,  come  together  as  one  family,  with  one  thought  actuating 
us  and  one  end  in  view,  viz.,  self  help  and  self  preservation. 

Those  Granville  chaps  are  a  set  of  plucky  fellows.  We  know  that 
"tar  heels"  are  good  at '"hang  on;"  and  we  sincerely  hope  the 
Goodwyn  Club  may  become  the  foster-mother  of  a  thousand  others. 

Successful  Farming. — "M"  is  here  again,  telling  us  how  to  collect 
and  apply  manures ;  and  he  tells  us  in  a  good  way.     We  have  long 
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held  that  the  farmer's  only  bank  should  be  at  home  in  his  form-pen 
or  stock-yard.  We  hope  "M"  Avill  not  forget  his  promise  to  give 
us  more  upon  this  subject. 

Transmutation  of  Plants. — "We  are  free  to  admit  that  we  never 
tried  to  produce  rye  from  oats,  and  do  not  yet  believe  the  thing  2)ra.c- 
ticahJe.  And  if  it  is,  "we  can't  see  what  practical  benefit  it  can  be  to 
the  former.  The  Society  of  Coburg  may  take  as  much  credit  to 
itself  as  it  pleases  for  the  "actual  experiment"  at  "transmuta- 
tion ;"  but  the  farmers  of  Virginia  will  take  credit  for  actual  ex- 
periments in  the  production  of  big  oat  crops  from  oat  seed. 

Willoivs  and  their  Uses — Here  is  another  branch  of  industry, 
almost  entirely  neglected  in  our  State,  but  for  which  Ave  have  every 
desirable  facility  for  making  it  a  success.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
land  might  thus  be  turned  to  good  account.  Will  not  some  Vir- 
ginian who  has  had  experience  in  this  line,  give  us  an  article  on 
the  management  of  the  willow,  how  it  is  prepared  and  sold,  and 
what  the  basket-makers  give  for  the  article  ? 

Stock  Raising  and  their  Diseases. — A  long  article,  but  full  of 
good  and  practical  suggestions  to  the  farmer.  We  have  read  it 
with  profit,  and  we  feel  sure  that  others  will.  The  author's  theory 
about  the  bots  is  new,  and,  after  all,  may  be  correct,  but  we  leave 
him  and  the  "horse  doctors"  to  fight  it  out.  The  assertion  that 
the  horse  is  the  "most  useful  of  all  animals  "  is  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. 

Mechanic  Arts. — Let  us,  Virginians,  patronize  our  own  manu- 
factures. Every  stream  and  brooklet  of  the  State  ought  to  be  alive 
■with  the  clatter  of  machinery  working  up  the  raw  material  of  our 
fields  and  forests.  It  is  the  way  to  get  the  money's  worth  for  our 
products ;  and  it  is  the  separate  road  to  prosperity  and  indepen- 
dence.    Let  us  follow  it. 

The  Household. — A  few  plain  directions  this  month  for  making 
some  extras  for  the  table.  We  hope  the  daughters  of  A  irginia 
will  come  forward  and  make  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  departments  of  the  journal.  Most  people  are  fond  of  the 
nice,  good  things ;  and  we,  of  much  abused  Virginia,  could  have  so 
many,  and  of  our  oum  make,  if  we  would. 

Keeping  Coius. — The  writer  of  this  article  says,  and  justly,  that 
soiling  is  better  than  pasturing;  but  adds  "the  subject  has  been 
too  much  discussed  to  require  extended  notice  now."  Right  for 
some  sections  but  not  for  ours.  Here  the  stock  are  turned  out,  or 
always  remain  out,  upon  the  commons,  and  nine-tenths  of  our  farm- 
ers don't  know  what  "soiling"  means.     The  papers  of  this  State 
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ought  to  keep  the  subjects  of  soiling,  pasturage  and  fences,  before 
the  readers  in  almost  every  issue.  The  question  of  fence  or  no  fence 
must  come  up  for  settlement  sooner  or  later,  and  might  as  well  be 
met  fairly  and  squarely  at  once.  There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  but 
that  soiling  stock  is  the  best  and  cheapest  eveiy  way. 

Poultn/. — Again  Mr.  Lewellen  presents  us  a  page  of  good  and 
useful  items  for  the  poultry  yard.  And  the  question  of  "F.  R." 
we  think  -well  put,  only  we  cannot  subscribe  to  that  part  of  it  which 
says  "the  duck  lays  more  eggs  than  the  chicken"  and  "are  delicious 
eating."  In  both  respects  the  hen.  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  far 
ahead  of  the  duck.  Next  to  the  hen  we  place  the  goose  for  '"deli- 
cious eating"  and  profit. 

Bees. — It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Polk  is  doing  good  service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  and  we  only  wish  that  every  branch  of 
industry  that  might  be  made  to  flourish  in  Virginia  was  as  well  rep- 
resented. But  too  much  handling  of  the  bees  is  recommended.  Tou 
will  frighten  ofi"  the  inexperienced  and  those  who  fear  the  stmg.  He 
who  in  this  department  of  industry  will  point  out  the  way  to  attain 
the  maximum  of  excellence  at  the  minimum  of  handling  will  deserve, 
and  will  receive,  the  lasting  gratitude  of  thousands  who  would  engage 
here  in  it  but  are  deterred  for  fear  of  the  pain. 

American  Pomological  Society. — We  commend  the  notice  of  the 
next  meeting  of  this  Society  in  the  present  number  of  the  Planter  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  every  reader.  TVe  hope  it  will  turn  out  a 
grand  success,  especially  for  the  South.  Let  us,  from  far  and  near, 
show  in  the  best  light  the  capabilities  of  our  section. 

Selected  Articles. — We  have  already  noticed  some  of  these. 
Others  we  would  speak  of  here : 

Washing  Sheep. — We  side  with  the  wi-iter  that  it  is  needless,  bur- 
densome, and  cruel  to  wash  the  sheep  at  shearing  time.  But  what  is 
to  become  of  Tomson's  beautiful  picture  of  sheep-shearing. 

Removing  Posts. — A  good  way  not  only  to  take  up  posts,  but 
small  stumps  also;  but  the  '-prop"  should  be  a  Y  shaped  frame, 
standing  upon  its  two  feet.  A  single  prop  would  be  sure  to  pull  over 
to  one  side. 

Water  Cress. — Sucrgestive.  And  we  have  so  many  idle  acres  just 
the  beau  ideal  for  the  water  cress. 

"Evergreens  in  the  Orchard'"  and  "Toads  in  the  Garden"  are 
both  worth  a  careful  notice.  We  can  speak  of  the  toad  from  per- 
sonal observation.     He  is  beneficial. 

And  now  whUe  we  pen  these  lines  the  July  number  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter  is  bemg  read  with  a  pleasure  and  profit  in  thousands  o 
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homes,  for  here  are  some  things  to  please  and  much  to  benefit  the 
careful  reader.  We  said  in  thousands  of  homes — would  that  we 
could  say  in  tens  of  thousands,  for  this  journal  is  every  way  worthy 
the  patronage  of  every  farmer  for  hundreds  of  miles  around.  And 
we  hope  every  reader  will  weigh  carefully  the  words  of  our  editor  in 
the  first  article.  It  is  the  duty,  the  bounden  dufi/,  of  every  sub- 
scriber not  only  to  irritc  for  the  journal,  but  to  get  as  many  subscribers 
to  it  as  possible.  You  would  be  benefitting  yourselves  and  your  State 
fully  as  much  as  the  publishers.  Have  you  not  public  spirit  enough 
to  help  in  this  easy  way  to  build  up  our  dear  old  Commonwealth  ? 


Messrs.  Uditors, — 

Alas!  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  c — old  iron. — Hudibras. 

In  spite  of  the  above  warning  I  will  venture  a  tilt  with  your  iron- 
clad reviewer. 

He  says  "but  unless  the  plant  food  is  very  abundant,  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  when  it  has  become  exhausted,  and  droughts  oc- 
cur, what  will  become  of  the  corn?"  But  he  has  not  deigned  to 
explain  in  what  way  my  preparation  has  diminished  the  quantity  of 
plant  food.  If  I  find  a  quantity  of  wheat  scattered  on  my  barn 
floor  and  gather  it  into  a  pile  is  the  quantity  thereby  made  any  less? 
Again,  he  says  "  running  a  deep  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  baulk, 
after  the  corn  is  laid  by,  would,  undoubtedly  have  the  eflFect  of  draw- 
ing the  water  away  from  the  roots  of  the  corn,  especially  as  we  may 
suppose  that  by  Mr.  Gregory's  system  the  roots  were  all  growing  in 
a  lump  in  the  middle  of  the  bed."  Will  ''Old  Iron"  be  so  good  as 
to  give  some  reason  for  this  supposition  ?  I  did  not  say  the  roots 
would  be  thus  circumscribed ;  for  I  know  they  are  not.  I  presume 
"Old  Iron"  as  well  as  Dr.  Hicks  have  seen  how  the  best  watermelon 
raisers  prepare  their  land,,  putting  all  the  manure  in  a  hole  two  feet 
square,  ricfht  under  the  seed;  and  yet  the  roots  extend  ten  or  twelve 
feet  away  from  the  hole.  The  willow,  ash,  maple,  &c.,  delight  in 
water;  yet  send  a  large  portion  of  their  roots  into  dry  land.  Pre- 
suming "Old  Iron"  is  a  Virginian,  and  will  not  object  to  the  Vir- 
ginia system  of  settling  controverted  points,  I  oflFer  to  him  (if  he  will 
2et  anv  crentleman  to  test  fairlv,  on  land  which  has  lain  fallow  two  or 
three  years — the  time  usually  given  for  rest  amongst  us — my  system 
against  any  other  preparation,  on  upland  or  low  grounds)  to  make 
good  to  him  the  deficit  under  my  system,  if  he  will  pay  me  for  my 
excess,  the  experiment  to  be  tried  on  ten  acres  of  land.  I  look  upon 
VOL.  V — 31 
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this,  Messrs.  Editors,  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
which  has  ever  been  mooted  in  your  journal.  If  my  views  are  cor- 
rect, their  adoption  will  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers. 
If  they  are  unsound,  and  experiment  shall  so  prove,  no  one  will  be 
better  pleased  to  have  the  error  exploded  than  I.  The  praise  or  the 
blame  does  not  belong  to  me.  I  borrowed  the  plan  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  from  some  of  the  most  successful  corn  raisers  in  Granville. 
In  conversation  with  a  gentleman  of  the  Goodwyn  Club  a  few  days 
ago  he  told  me  that  this  subject  was  first  introduced  into  their  discus- 
sions with  a  view  to  drive  one  of  my  sons,  who  has  been  bedding  on 
the  hard  gi'ound  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  from  this  "primitive 
and  untidy"  fashion:  but  that  the  result  had  been  to  draw  several 
members  into,  instead  of  him  out  of  it.  I  will  say  to  "Old  Iron," 
and  your  other  readers,  that  there  is  another  gi'eat  advantage  grow- 
ing out  of  what  I  am  perfectly  willing  (after  the  preceding  explana- 
tion) to  have  called  my  system,  omitted  from  haste  in  the  original 
article.  This  is,  that  you  bury  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grass  so  deep 
that  they  do  not  come  up  whilst  the  corn  is  growing  if  my  caution 
against  deep  tillage  be  observed.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  by 
Dr.  Hicks'  "stump-tailed  bull."  W.  0.  Gregory. 


3HVcchanic  ^xH. 


Care  of  Agricultural  Implements. 
At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  our  friends,  the  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  machinery,  by  lessening  the  necessity  for 
repairs  on  old  and  the  demand  for  new  implements,  we  wish  to  give 
our  ideas  of  the  proper  manner  of  keeping  these  important  items  in 
the  outfit  of  the  farm.  In  the  old  days  of  general  prosperity  it  did 
not  matter  much  whether  a  reaper  or  a  thresher  lasted  two  years  or  ten, 
or  when  it  was  worn  out  or  rotted  out,  the  money  was  always  accessible 
to  buy  new,  and  the  fanner's  neglect  gave  the  manufacturer  more 
work  and  a  share  in  the  surplus  profits  of  the  farm.  Now,  however, 
when  surplus  profits  are  what  few  farmers  "can  see,"  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  make  every  dollar  invested  in  farm 
machinery  pay  the  best  possible  dividend.  To  accomplish  this  every 
farmer  should  have  a  shed  for  his  larger  machines  and  a  tool-bouse 
for  smaller  implements.  The  expense  of  these  buildings  is  not  large, 
as  they  may  be  of  the  rudest  description  provided  they   are  water- 
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proof  and  have  dry  floors.  Plows,  hoes,  rakes,  forks,  kc,  when  not 
in  use  should  be  cleaned  and  put  in  the  tool-house,  and  always  put  in 
order  when  put  awav,  as  then  you  can  order  repairs  for  them  and  not 
be  inconvenienced  by  the  delay.  Reapers  and  mowers  should  be  put 
in  perfect  order  when  the  season  is  over  and  backed  into  the  shed 
ready  for  the  coming  season.  Reapers  should  have  props  under  the 
middle  of  the  beam  and  platform  so  that  no  part  will  be  warped  by 
having  the  weight  to  support.  It  is  unquestionably  economy  to  hav© 
all  needed  repairs  done  as  soon  as  the  season  is  over,  especially  to 
reapers.  Many  farmers  know,  by  experience,  how  annoying  it  is  to 
send  to  a  manufacturer  the  week  before  his  harvest  commences  to  have 
his  reaper  fixed  and  find  that  so  many  are  ahead  of  him  that  he  can- 
not set  the  work  done  for  two  weeks,  or  else  that  his  mechanic  has 
not  got  the  necessary  pieces,  and  has  to  order  them  by  express  at 
heavy  expense  to  get  them  in  time.  If  this  was  done  after  the  sea- 
son was  over  it  would  be  done  better  and  cheaper,  and  delays  would 
not  provoke  loss  of  temper  or  involve  actual  loss  by  delaying  harvest. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  threshing  machines  with  equal  force. 

I  remember  hearing  a  farmer,  then  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  in 
Culpeper,  in  speaking  of  his  horse-power,  say  that  he  always  took 
the  best  of  care  of  his  machiney,  as  when  not  in  use  he  covered  it 
up.  And  how  was  it  done  ?  I  saw  it  afterwards,  and  its  sills  were 
on  the  ground  just  as  it  was  used,  and  it  was  covered  with  brush.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  with  such  treatment  three  years  would  be  the  ex- 
treme length  of  time  that  machine  could  be  depended  upon  for  ser- 
vice, while  the  same  power  would  last  fifteen  years  if  properly  taken 
care  of.  Is  not  this  a  matter  worth  the  attention  of  every  farmer. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  threshing  machine  left  out  of  doors  just 
where  the  threshing  was  done  one  year  until  the  next  season  arrives, 
by  which  time  a  very  fair  crop  had  grown  over  the  machine  itself, 
from  the  seed  left  in  all  its  parts  at  the  close  of  its  last  work. 

It  is  equally  common  to  see  the  landscape  in  winter  adorned  with 
reapers,  left  just  where  the  last  wheat  was  cut,  to  be  alternately 
soaked  by  the  rains  and  warped  by  the  sun  until  the  harvest  again 
comes ;  by  which  time  some  mechanic  is  sure  of  a  benefit,  in  the 
shape  of  an  order  for  general  repairs.  As  the  object  of  this  article 
is  to  cut  off  in  some  manner  this  source  of  revenue,  mechanics  will 
please  excuse  this  interference  with  their  vested  rights,  on  the  ground 
that  the  farmers  are  the  most  numerous  class  and  they  must  yield 
some  private  profit  for  the  public  good. 
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Household. 

BY   MRS.    A.    M. 


Pity  it  is  that  the  pickling,  presenting  and  conserving  should  come 
just  as  the  fiery  August  days  are  upon  us,  but  so  it  is,  and  if  we  have 
furnished  ourselves  with  the  little  kerosene  stove  mentioned  in  a 
former  paper,  and  can  get  rid  of  the  indolence  engendered  by  the 
hot  weather,  will  find  "  that  it  is  not  so  hard  after  all." 

Although  the  warm  suns  bring  us  much  personal  discomfort,  they 
also  ripen  for  us  eveiy  enjoyable  fruit,  first  of  which  on  the  list  is 
the  peach,— good  for  eating,  good  for  preserving,  good  for  canning, 
good  for  freezing,  good  for  peach  butter,  and  better  still,  for  peach 
cloth.  Indeed,  the  good  things  that  can  be  made  from  peaches  are 
innumerable.  Most  persons  find  the  old  fashioned  peach  preserve 
cloying — too  sweet,  but  a  friend  has  just  sent  me  her  receipt,  which 
she  assures  me  keeps  well,  and  certainly  tastes  well.  She  says, 
Select  sound  fruit — clingstones  are  best ;  after  paring,  coring  and 
halvino*,  weigh  six  pounds  of  fruit,  place  them  in  the  kettle,  cover 
with  water  and  add  a  small  teaspoonful  of  soda ;  give  them  one  boil, 
after  which  transfer  to  a  dish  until  they  are  cold.  Then  weigh  half 
pound  of  sugar  to  one  of  fruit  and  boil  until  they  are  clear.  Peaches 
preserved  in  this  way  possess  the  decided  advantages  of  economy 
-and  better  flavor  over  the  old  method.  But  for  family  use  I  think 
nicely  canned  fruit  preferable.  ^lany  persons  make  a  great  mistake 
in  supposing  that  inferior  fruit  will  do  for  canning.  Always  select 
the  best  clingstone  peaches  for  this  purpose  ;  I  lb.  sugar  to  1  lb.  fruit. 
Let  thera  just  come  to  a  boil :  have  your  glass  cans  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted of  aiy,  by  having  placed  them  in  kettles  of  cold  water  and 
allowin(T  them  ^  remain  until  the  water  has  boiled.  Fill  full  and 
cover  quickly,  and  jm  will  find  no  more  palatable  addition  to  your 
winter  dinner  table  th^^  fhese  peaches  will  prove.  For  freezing, 
take  the  open  or  freestone  $»e^^hes,  the  softer  the  better,  mash  well 
and  sweeten  well,  after  whidi  free^  as  you  would  ice  cream.  I  am 
sure  one  trial  of  tj^is  delightful  dessert  will  induce  many  others. 
Peach  cloth  is  prepared  by  the  following  receipt :  Take  well  ripened 
open  stone  peaches;  mash  thoroughly,  add  |  lb.  sugar  to  1  lb.  fruit, 
season  with  powdered  cinnamon  ;  ^ave  ready  smooth,  thin  boards, 
well  greased,  upon  which  spread  the  fmit  evenly,  about  an  eighth  of 
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an  inch  in  thickness ;  after  the  first  dav  turn  daily  until  it  is  Avell 
dried ;  then  roll  tightly  and  enclose  in  a  linen  bag,  hang  in  a  cool, 
dry  place,  and  it  will  be  found  excellent  for  tarts  and  puddings,  and 
forms  a  particularly  pleasant  addition  to  the  children's  lunch  basket. 


DAIRY. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Making. 


As  movements  are  being  made  in  the  various  parts  of  the  State 
towards  erecting  butter  and  cheese  factories,  we  trust  farmers  will 
take  no  steps  ignorantly  in  the  premises.  If  several  farmers  in  a 
neighborhood  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  cheese  factory, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  better  way  for  them  to  raise  a  small  sum 
of  money,  say  $100,  and  send  for  some  person  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  the  business  to  come  and  survey  the  ground,  and  if  he  thinks 
favorably  of  the  location,  give  his  advice  in  relation  to  the  formation 
of  a  company,  the  plan  of  buildings,  the  location  of  the  same,  etc. 

It  will  be  folly  to  think  of  establishing  an  associated  cheese  factory 
in  a  location  where  there  is  not  a  good,  natural*  supply  of  living 
water  for  the  stock  whose  milk  is  to  be  depended  upon  to  supply  the 
factory,  unless  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  afford  water  by  arti- 
ficial means.  The  neighborhood  that  can  support  a  cheese  factory 
must  be  a  good  milk-producing  neighborhood ;  it  must  have  a  good 
pasturage  and  well  prepared  hay  fields. 

It  would  not  be  judicious  to  establish  a  cheese  factory  unless  a 
sufficient  number  of  farmers  are  interested  to  obligate  themselves  to 
farnish  the  milk  of  from  300  to  500  cows  for  a  term  of  years.  It 
would  be  desirable  if  this  number  of  cows  could  be  kept  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  from  the  factory,  as  thereby  much  teaming  would 
be  saved  and  the  milk  would  be  delivered  at  the  factory  in  better 
condition.  Of  course  the  distance  from  which  milk  can  be  broufrht 
with  profit  will  depend  largely  on  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the 
quantity  that  is  to  be  draAvn. 

The  location  of  the  cheese  factory  should  be  a  central  one ;  if  it 
could  be  built  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads  which  lead  to  the  houses 
of  the  farmers  that  supply  the  milk,  so  much  the  better.  What  is  of 
more  importance  than  a  central  location  is  a  supply  of  never  failing 
spring  water.  A  factory  of  500  cows,  with  all  the  machinery  and 
fixtures,  will  cost  from  $3,000  to  $5,000. 

A  gentleman  well  informed  on  these  topics  writes  that  butter  and 
cheese  factories  can  be  combined  Avhere  spring  water  is  abundant. 
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With  about  one-third  added  to  the  expense  of  building  a  common 
cheese  factory,  it  may  be  fitted  for  both  butter  and  cheese  making. 
Then  we  are  prepared  to  make  the  veiy  most  of  our  milk  ;  we  can 
skim  partially  or  wholly,  as  the  season  of  the  year  or  the  markets 
may  influence.  We  have  found  in  our  experience  that  at  certain 
seasons  milk  made  into  butter  would  bring  patrons  two  or  three 
cents  more  per  gallon  than  when  made  into  cheese,  while  at  other 
times  the  profit  would  be  in  favor  of  the  cheese. 

Milk  for  the  manufacture  of  both  butter  and  cheese  must  be  kept 
at  an  even  temperature,  and  cold  enough  to  preserve  milk  sweet  while 
the  cream  is  rising,  in  order  that  a  good  article  of  cheese  may  be 
made  from  the  skimmed  milk.  Well  water  with  ice  mio-ht  be  used, 
but  ice  keeps  it  too  cool  for  the  better  rising  of  the  cream.  Well 
water  might  be  used,  but  only  where  the  pump  is  kept  constantly 
at  work. — Lewiston  {3Ie.)  Journal. 


Washing  Butter. 


Homer  Hecox  furnishes  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  his  plan  of 
washing  butter,  which  he  claims  to  be  new  : 

"  I  use  a  plain  crank  churn  ;  goes  by  hand  ;  average  time  twenty 
minutes  for  large,  twelve  for  small  churnings.  I  do  not  claim  to 
make  more  or  better  butter  from  the  same  cream  than  with  a  dasher 
but  I  do  claim  that  I  can  do  the  work  with  one-half  the  time  and 
labor.  Much  of  this  saving  is  caused  by  the  convenience  of  wash- 
ing, getting  rid  of  the  butter-milk  water  and  in  working  the  butter. 
As  soon  as  I  discover  that  the  butter  begins  to  separate,  I  put  in  a 
quart  of  cold  water :  this  is  to  thin  the  milk,  which  will  cause  it  to 
fi-es  itself  more  readily  from  the  butter.  I  then  churn  until  the 
particles  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  I  then  draw  off  the  milk 
and  put  in  a  gallon  of  water,  churn  and  draw  again,  and  sometimes 
put  in  more  washing.  The  common  way  is  to  churn  until  the  but- 
ter is  about  one  solid  mass.  But  how  is  the  Avater  to  take  effect 
on  the  inside  of  one  of  these  lumps  of  butter  ?  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  washinfj  the  inside  of  a  glass  bottle  by  washinor  the  out- 
side.  I  think  that  in  order  to  make  the  most  and  best  but- 
ter in  hot  weather,  it  is  particularh^  necessary  to  cool  the  milk 
immediately  after  milking.  Milk  in  tin  pails ;  have  a  tub  similar 
to  a  wash-tub,  for  each  pail ;  set  the  pails  in  the  tubs  filled  with 
cold  water  from  a  good  spring  well ;  stir  the  milk  and  water  every 
few  minutes  until  the  milk  is  as  cool  as  the  water.     If  you  can  get 
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the  milk  quite  cold  before  setting,  and  set  shallow  in  pans,  it  is  better 
not  to  let  the  pans  stand  in  water  while  the  cream  is  rising,  as  the 
cream  will  be  all  up  before  the  milk  becomes  very  thick.  Skim  as 
little  milk  as  possible  with  the  cream,  as  that  is  the  great  secret 
about  quick  churning." 


Value  of  Salt  for  Cows. — A  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo 
Live  Stock  Journal  says :  In  experiments  made  in  June  for  testing 
the  effects  upon  the  milk  from  withholding  salt  from  the  cows,  it  was 
found  that  going  without  salt  three  days  reduced  the  milk  five  per 
cent,  in  quality ;  and  five  days,  seven  per  cent.  Similar  experi- 
ments later  in  the  season  produced  less  effect  as  the  season  advanced. 
Withholding  salt  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  November,  when  the  cows 
were  regularly  fed  on  hay  to  supply  the  place  of  the  failing  grass, 
no  appreciable  effect  was  noticed  in  the  milk  either  for  butter  or 
cheese,  nor  did  the  cows  show  a  much  sharpened  appetite  for  salt 
after  so  long  an  abstinence.  Since  cows,  as  well  as  other  stock,  do 
not  ahvays  require  the  same  amount  of  salt,  the  best  and  safest  way 
is  to  place  it  Avhere  it  will  keep  dry  and  clean  and  let  them  partake 
of  it  ad  libitum. 


It  is  estimated  by  Prof.  Chandler  that  the  New  Yorkers  get  one 
quart  of  water  in  every  three  quarts  of  milk.  As  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  milk  in  the  city  and  vicinity  is  120,000,000  quarts,  it 
follows  that,  at  10  cents  per  quart,  the  snug  little  sum  of  $4,000,000 
is  paid  by  consumers  for  water  which  is  used  to  "extend"  the  lacteal 
fluid.— ^2-. 


POULTRY. 


Asiatic  Fowls. 

Some  25  years  ago,  when  the  Asiatic  breeds  of  fowls  made  their 
appearance  among  us,  we  were  upon  the  verge  of  hen  fever  ism,  and 
the  buff  Shanghai  gave  it  the  impetus.  When  first  introduced  they 
were  a  large,  yet  compact,  short-legged  bird,  and  were  received  by 
farmers  as  a  very  desirable  fowl  for  market  purposes ;  but  soon  the 
fanciers,  "taking  for  their  stand-point,  size  alone,"  commenced  breed- 
ing for  that  desideratum,  producing  a  long-legged,  coarse,  ungainly 
fowl,  that  could  easily  look  down  upon  the  top  of  a  flour  barrel,  or 
take  their  corn  from  a  four  foot  post ;  the  bones  of  such  fowls  were 
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found  to  weigh  more  than  their  flesh,  until  attaining  the  age  of  12 
months,  the  gullets  not  laying  until  6  and  T  months  ell.  Therefore 
the  boarder  at  the  hotel  -svould  not  eat  them ;  the  hotel  proprietor  re- 
fused to  purchase  them ;  the  butcher  could  find  no  sale  for  them;  the 
farmer  would  not  raise  them,  and  the  country  at  large  cried  them 
down,  until  the  old  Shanghai  fowl  was  in  oblivion. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  we  notice  the  same  spirit  manifest  in  the 
breeding  of  Light  Brahmas.  Agi-icultural  fairs  and  poultry  shows 
are  favoring  size,  much  to  the  detriment  of  other  points  more  requi- 
site to  a  profitable  fowl;  and  our  fanciers  are  endeavoring  to  in:-rease 
the  size  by  selecting,  as  breeders,  large,  coarse,  long-legged  birds. 
If  this  course  is  continued,  we  shall  soon  have  in  form  and  worthless- 
ness  a  second  tribe  of  Shanghai  fowls. 

For  profit  in  market  fowls  and  as  egg  producers,  give  me  the  com- 
pact, short-legged  Brahma,  that  will  mature  to  laying  at  4  and  5 
months  old,  and  the  young  fowls,  Avhen  dressed,  are  not  all  legs  and 
bones.  I  have  bred  the  Light  Brahmas  in  purity  for  the  past  20 
years,  from  200  to  400  annually.  My  young  cocks  hatched  in  March, 
when  10  weeks  old,  sell  readily,  at  that  early  season,  in  Boston  mar- 
ket at  Si  each;  and  ray  pullets,  when  high  fed,  lay  at  4  and  .3  months 
old.  Of  all  breeds  yet  introduced  the  Light  Brahmas  .stand  No.  L 
John  S.  Ives  in  Prairie  Farmer. 


Profit  of  Poultry. 
A  lady  writes  to  the  Farmers"  Club:  {X.  Y.  Tribune.)  Previous 
to  January  1,  18(39,  our  experience  with  hens  had  been  but  indiffer- 
ent. At  that  time  we  procured  10  hens  and  a  cock  of  the  Brahma 
breed.  Many  who  should  have  known  better  shook  their  heads  doubt- 
fully, remarking  that  hens  were  not  "much  profit; "  that  if  you  had 
it  to  buy,  a  great  expense  must  be  incurred  for  grain,  the  return  for 
which  was  doubtful.  These  remarks  were  at  least  unpleasant,  and 
we  resolved  to  dispel  fears  by  means  of  a  debit  and  credit  account, 
strictly  kept,  for  one  year  at  least,  as  a  test.  Accordingly  account 
was  kept  of  every  item  of  outlay  on  their  account,  at  the  disadvan- 
tage of  feed  being  bought  in  small  quantities.  He.iS  were  set  from 
March  till  June  only,  or  the  return  would  have  been  better,  as  the 
chief  profit  was  derived  from  chickens  rather  than  eggs.  Credit  was 
given  for  every  egg  and  chicken,  at  current  market  prices.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1869,  the  aggregate  receipt  was  $176  37,  and  on  the  same 
date  the  aggregate  outlay  was  $80  19,  which  left  a  credit  balance  of 
$96  18. 
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This  was  done  under  many  disadvantages,  and  falls  far  short  of 
■what  is  possible.  All  the  grain  fed  to  these  fowls  was  cooked.  They 
were  fiimished  with  a  variety  of  food  and  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water.  They  were  always  an  object  of  regular  attention  and  care, 
and  were  never  in  anv  manner  when  avoidable  worried  or  frightened. 


Care  of  Moulting  Fowls. 

At  this  season  the  fowls  are  passing  through  that  semi-disease, 
moulting.  With  young  birds  the  process  is  very  easy,  and  the  time 
occupied  is  not  very  great ;  but  with  fowls  that  have  passed  beyond 
the  second  season,  the  labor  of  renewing  the  plumage  is  pron-acted 
and  exhausting.  Much  assistance  may  be  rendered  by  the  poulterer 
in  varying  the  diet  of  the  birds,  and  in  gi\'ing  tonics,  &c.  Pieces  of 
meat  and  fish  should  be  thrown  to  them  often,  and  lime  and  pepper 
mixed  in  their  food.  An  abundance  of  grass  or  other  vegetables 
should  also  be  given  them,  and  a  half  teaspoouful  of  sulphate  of  iron 
in  solution  to  everv  gallon  of  fresh  water  in  their  drinking  vessels. 
These  attentions  will  be  amply  repaid  by  an  increased  vigor  and 
healthy  appearance  in  the  fowls  and  an  earlier  recurrence  of  their 
laying  propensities. — Massachusetts  Plowman. 


BEES. 

Care  of  Bees  in  August. 

It  is  well,  in  this  month,  to  examine  all  hives  that  have  swarmed, 
and  those  containing  second  swarms,  to  be  siu-e  that  the  young  queens, 
which  both  must  contain,  if  they  have  any,  have  become  fertile  and 
are  all  right.  Many  young  queens  are  lost  when  flying  for  feitiliza- 
tion.  and  as  they  fly  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  young  brood  in  the 
hive,  the  colony  is  ruined  if  they  ai*e  lost. 

The  presence  of  brood  in  movable  hives  is  proof  that  the  queen  ia 
there  and  fertile :  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  change  full  combs  for 
empty  ones,  in  order  to  give  her  room  to  deposit  her  eggs.  Often,  in 
an  abundant  yield  of  honey,  we  have  seen  hives  so  packed  in  the 
stores  that  not  an  empty  cell  was  ready  for  the  use  of  the  queen  when 
she  became  fertile. 

K  there  is  no  brood,  you  must  give  them  at  once  a  royal  cell,  or  a 
frame  of  eggs,  and  uncapped  larvse  from  some  more  fortunate  hive. 
If  it  is  not  strong,  however,  it  is  best  to  unite  it  with  some  other  that 
is  not  large.  Bees  will  unite  at  once  and  peaceably,  if  either  colony 
is  without  a  queen. 

This  month  is  a  good  one  in  which  to  Italianize  bees.  Many  thin^ 
that  better  colored  and  more  vigorotis  queens  can  be  reared  now  than 
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at  any  time.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  was  true,  but  of 
one  thing  are  sure,  that  queens  reared  in  colonies  -where  honey  is 
plenty,  are,  as  a  rule,  better  than  those  raised  in  nucleus  hives.  In 
this  month,  the  loss  of  a  queen  for  a  few  days  is  not  of  so  much  con- 
sequence to  a  colony  as  in  the  earlier  months.  The  old  one  can  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  young  Italian  without  serious  disturbance. 
There  is  some  trouble,  but  no  one  need  undertake  to  make  bee-keep- 
ing pay  unless  he  is  willing  to  be  at  some  expense  and  trouble  when 
beginnins:. 

If  you  have  moth  millers  about,  be  careful  now.  Keep  the  refuse 
comb  swept  clean  from  the  bottom  boards,  and  alloAv  no  pieces  of 
empty  waste  comb  to  lie  long  about  among  the  hives.  We  have  seen 
such  pieces  prove  a  nursery  for  worms.  The  miller  deposits  her  eggs 
in  such  places,  and  if  unmolested,  they  soon  hatch  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  infest  a  whole  apiary.  If  you  are  careful  to  kill  all  the 
worms  and  every  miller,  you  will  find,  for  one  season,  that  you  may 
be  entirely  rid  of  this  pest  of  careless  bee  keepers. 

Look  well,  in  this  month,  to  all  hives  that  contain  second  swarms, 
and  to  those  that  have  cast  a  swarm.  These  contain  young  queens, 
which  may  have  been  lost  before  laying.  With  movable-comb  hives 
it  is  easy  to  examine  and  see  if  the  eggs  or  brood  are  in  the  combs. 

If  you  have  bees  in  box  hives  or  gums,  you  may  decide  if  they  have 
a  fertile  queen  in  an  easy  way.  If  the  drones  are  driven  to  the  bot- 
tom board  any  night,  or  driven  from  the  hive,  they  have  a  laying 
queen — queenless  colonies  never  drive  out  the  drones.  The  contrary, 
however,  is  no  sign  that  they  are  queenless ;  for  good  prosperous 
hives  often  retain  their  drones  much  longer. — 3Trs.  J^.  &'.  Tiqyper  in 
Iowa  Homestead. 


Finding  the  Queen. 

If  bees  are  in  movable  comb  hives,  the  best  way,  in  our  opinion,  is 
to  carefully  open  the  hive  and  remove  the  frames,  one  at  a  time,  be- 
ginning with  those  at  or  near  the  centre,  and  examine  them  as  they 
are  removed.  She  may  be  readily  found  by  having  an  assistant  look 
for  her  on  one  side  of  the  comb,  while  you  are  examining  the  other. 
If  a  box  hive,  make  an  opening  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  in 
the  top  of  the  hive,  and  place  a  box,  with  at  least  two  glass  sides, 
over  it.  The  box  should  have  an  opening  in  the  bottom  to  correspond 
with  the  one  in  hive.  Close  all  other  openings  in  the  hive,  that  the 
bees  may  not  escape,  and  with  a  couple  of  light  sticks  commence  rap- 
ping on  the  sides  of  the  hive.  Watch  the  box  closely,  and  generally 
among  the  first  bees  that  enter  it  you  will  see  the  queen. — Rural  New 
Yorker, 
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|)oriicultural  department. 


Theories. 

The  latest  novelty  in  Horticulture  is  the  discovery,  by  General 
Pleasanton,  of  Philadelphia,  that  plants  and  animals  grown  under 
blue  glass  succe3d  better  than  under  any  other  color.  He  tells  us 
that  he  has  tried  it  extensively  on  grapes  and  has  even  succeeded  in 
revivifying  an  exceedingly  delicate  calf  by  the  use  of  a  blue  glass 
protection.  An  old  gardener  of  our  acquaintance  once  said  that 
science  was  one  thing,  but  common  sense  was  another,  and  that  un- 
fortunately the  latter  frequently  failed  to  agree  with  the  former. 
When  we  see  such  theories  advanced  with  hardly  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  our  friend.  We  are  not  old 
fogies,  on  the  contrary  we  earnestly  desire  progress  and  investigation, 
but  surely  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  us  to  "take  to"  blue 
glass  simply  because  a  sickly  calf  recovered  under  it,  or  because 
grape  vines  carefully  cultivated  succeeded  well  beneath  its  shade. 
The  philosophy  of  a  theory  must  be  plainly  demonstrated,  or  the  fact 
resulting  from  the  theory  must  be  fully  and  unequivocally  proven,  by 
actual  experiment  and  observations,  before  the  theory  itself  can  be 
adopted  as  true.  We  submit  that,  so  far,  General  Pleasanton  has  done 
neither. 


The  American  Pomological  Society. 

The  prospects  for  an  unusually  large  and  interesting  meeting  of 
this  society  are  daily  increasing.  The  fact  that  this  will  be  the  first 
session  of  the  society  ever  held  in  the  Southern  States,  together  with 
the  large  list  of  premiums  offered  for  the  first  time  by  this  association, 
combine  to  deepen  the  interest  manifested  in  it.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Elliott,  the  Secretary,  that  the  premium  list  is  being  largely 
increased,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  received  the  amended  list 
in  time  for  this  issue.     An  interesting  feature  will  be  the  offering  of 
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horticultural  and  agricultural  journals  as  premiuras.     Many  of  our 
leading  magazines  will  thus  be  placed  Avitliin  reach  of  competitors. 
We  are  only  able  at  this  date  to  insert  the  list  offered  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  journal,  viz  : 

For  best  kind  of  apple,  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer,  one  year, 
peach,         "  "  '•  "  -"' 

n  u  near  "  *'  "  "  " 

"         plate  of  figs, '  "  "  "  "  " 

"  "  oranges,      "  "  "  ''  " 

"  "  grapes,        "  "  "  "  " 

We  append  some  extracts  from  Northern  journals  showing  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  that  section  : 

American  Pomological  Society — Meeting  at  Richmond. — In 
another  column  we  have  given  the  circular  of  President  Wilder  in 
reference  to  the  meeting,  to  which  no  doubt  our  fruit  growers  and 
horticulturists  will  respond  with  their  usual  enthusiasm. 

We  hear  from  private  sources  that  the  citizens  of  Richmond  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  make  it  worth  the  attendance. 
We  feel  assured  that  those  who  may  be  unable  to  attend  this  session, 
will  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  horticultural  pleasures 
of  the  season. — G-ardners"  Monthly. 

American  Pomological  Society. — The  coming  session  of  this 
society,  to  be  held  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of 
September,  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  important  sessions 
the  society  has  ever  held.  This  being  the  first  meeting  held  so  far 
South,  and  being  in  a  region  so  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit, 
and  among  so  many  fruit  growers,  we  may  anticipate  much  of  novelty, 
as  well  as  of  value  otherwise.  As  Ave  understand  from  the  President, 
it  is  intended  to  make  a  special  effort  to  complete  the  catalogue  by 
addinj;  the  division  relatins:  to  the  Southern  States.  The  collections 
of  fruit  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest,  as  comprising  varieties  drawn 
fi-om  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  heretofore,  including  the  south 
as  well  as  the  north  and  west. —  Tiltons  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Reply  to  Inquiries 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  A.  C.  W.,  SUBLETT'S  POSTOFFICE. 

1st.  Grafting  upon  Avild  stocks  does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.     That  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  parent  tree. 

2d.  If  your  land  is  properly  prepared,  viz.  thoroughly  drained,  it 
will  make  no  difference  where  your  vines  come  from."  The  change  of 
soil  will  not  affect  them.  Young  vines  from  the  nursery  are  prefera- 
ble to  old  roots  grafted. 
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3d.  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  Delicate  growers,  such  as 
Delaware,  may  be  planted  five  or  six  feet  apart,  while  Concord  and 
Norton  require  eight  or  ten  feet.  For  apple  trees  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  feet  we  think  the  best  distance.  For  standard  pear  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet.     For  dwarf  pear  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

4th.  Some  varieties  such  as  Bartlett  and  Belle  Lucrative  will 
bear  in  six  years  from  the  graft,  others  require  eight  or  ten  years. 
Grafting  or  budding  either  answers  very  well. 

5th.  You  can  root-graft  during  the  winter.  Stock  grafting 
should  be  done  bef're  the  buds  swell  in  the  spring.  We  generally 
bud  peaches  in  August  though  September  will  do  as  well.  If  inex- 
perienced you  had  better  procure  a  small  number  of  trees  from  a 
nursery  to  start  with,  and  then  while  they  are  growing  you  can  add 
to  them  by  budding  and  grafting  stocks  of  your  own  raising. 


Transplanting  Trees. 

A  tree  will  transplant  very  much  better  and  grow  with  more  cer- 
tainty if  dug  when  the  ground  is  very  wet,  and  if  it  is  a  valuable  tree 
it  pays  well  to  wet  the  ground  the  day  before  digging. 

Almost  any  evergreen  will  bear  transplanting  and  will  do  well  if 
shaded  the  first  summer.  No  one  would  believe  the  difi"erence  till 
they  try  it. 

There  is  no  trouble  about  transplanting  large  trees,  if  you  take 
two  or  three  years  for  it.  We  have  tried  it  on  pear,  which  is  the 
hardest  to  move.  Dig  three-fourths  up  and  then  fill  up  the  place  till 
another  year ;  or,  if  a  very  big  tree,  takes  till  another  year.  This 
saves  labor,  for  then  not  so  much  digging  is  necessary. 

Plants  started  too  early  in  the  spring  get  a  check  or  kind  of  chill 
from  which  they  will  not  recover  the  whole  season. 

Trees  should  hardly  be  watered  at  all  unless  they  are  mulched,  not 
simply  because  of  the  waste  of  water  in  evaporation,  but  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  does  about  as  much  harm  as  the  water  does 
good.  We  often  hear  persons  say  they  wonder  why  watering  trees 
seems  to  do  so  little  good.  The  reason  is  that  the  evaporation  produces 
so  much  cold  that  the  tree  is  stopped  growing.  And  then  it  takes 
very  much  more  water  to  reach  the  roots  of  a  tree  than  the  inexpe- 
rienced are  aware  of — so  that  the  single  bucket  of  water  does  nothing 
more  than  make  a  cold  place  round  the  collar  of  the  tree.  K  the 
tree  was  in  a  strong  growing  state  it  could  bear  it,  but  it  is  in  as  much 
need  of  warmth  as  water. 

Mulch  prevents  evaporation  and  holds  the  water  till  it  has  time  to 
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reach  the  roots.  But  when  we  consider  that  a  barrel  of  dry  earth 
will  nearly  hold  a  barrel  of  Avater,  we  must  not  think  that  a  single 
bucket  of  water  will  be  of  much  use. — Mr.  C/'CijJiton,  in  Grctr.  Man. 


How  to  Pack  Grapes  fcr  Market. 

When  the  grapes  are  fully  ripe  the  bunches  should  be  cut  from  the 
vines  with  a  pair  of  hand-shears,  always  taking  hold  of  the  stem  when 
moving  the  bunch.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  so  that  the  "bloom" 
may  not  be  rubbed  oiF  by  handling  the  berries.  The  grapes  are  then 
carried  from  the  vineyard  to  a  cellar  or  packing  house.  All  green 
berries  should  be  removed  from  the  bunches  before  packing.  This 
can  be  rapidly  done  by  holding  up  each  bunch  by  the  stem  and  cut- 
ting out  the  unripe  berries  with  a  pair  of  long,  pointed  scissors. 
Grapes  bring  higher  prices  in  the  New  York  market  when  packed  in 
small  boxes,  holding  not  more  than  five  pounds  each.  These  boxes 
are  now  manufactured  extensively  in  grape-growing  districts,  and  a 
very  low  prices,  by  the  quantity.  They  are  made  of  either  very  thin 
slips  of  wood  or  stiff  pasteboard.  When  ready  to  pack,  the  bunches 
should  be  carefully  placed  in  the  boxes,  one  bunch  at  a  time.  The 
box  should  be  shaken  a  few  times  while  being  packed,  so  that  the 
fruit  will  settle  firmly  and  not  be  displaced  by  the  jarring  of  railroads 
or  rough  handlinor  on  the  Avav  to  market.  When  the  cover  is  removed 
from  a  box  of  grapes  that  has  been  well  packed  the  stems  of  the 
bunches  are  not  visible  and  the  berries  of  the  top  layer  should  be 
level  with  the  side  pieces  of  the  box.  Eight,  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these 
small  boxes  may  then  be  encased  in  a  strong  but  roughly  constructed 
crate,  similar  to  those  used  by  Southern  "truckers"  in  forwarding 
vegetables  and  peaches  to  Northern  markets.  The  consignee  should 
be  notified  by  mail  of  each  shipment,  stating  clearly,  but  briefly,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit  shipped. 

The  bunches  of  grapes  should  be  assorted  at  tlie  time  of  gathering. 
Small  or  straggling  bunches  should  not  be  packed  in  the  same  box 
with  well-formed  shouldered  bunches.  Each  kind  will  bring  more 
when  packed  separately.  The  class  of  buyers  who  are  willing  to  pay 
high  prices  for  large  and  well-formed  bunches  will  not  buy  poor 
bunches  at  any  price. 

Carelessly  gathered  and  badly  packed  grapes,  sent  from  a  distance 
to  New  York  or  other  Northern  markets,  arrive  in  a  damaged  condi- 
tion and  are  sold  at  a  low  price,  if  at  all ;  and  this  has  heretofore 
been  the  case  with  much  of  this  fruit  shipped  from  the  South.  There 
must  be  a  reform  in  this  matter,  or  grape  growing  for  market  will 
not  pay. — Exchange. 
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The  Bearing  Year  in  Apples. 

1st.  Take  scions  from  a  tree  in  1871,  and  put  them  into  a  good 
and  thrifty  tree,  and  do  the  same  in  1872,  and  you  will  get  fruit  in 
alternate  years. 

2d.  If  you  cut  oflF  of  thrifty  trees  the  growth  of  1871,  in  the  last 
of  Julv.  leaving  three  or  four  buds  that  would  come  out  in  1872.  tou 
will  force  out  the  next  vear's  buds,  and  gain  one  vear,  and  that  will 
give  the  odd  year. 

3d.  If  you  remove  all  the  blossoms  on  one  half  of  your  tree  in  the 
bearing  year,  you  wiU  have  fruit  on  that  half  the  odd  year.  These 
things  I  have  done  successfully. 

I  have  now  in  bearing  the  Victory  apple  of  the  odd  year  produced 
in  this  way;  next  year  the  scions  of  the  last  year  will  bear  on  the 
regular  year.  The  remarks  of  your  correspondent  in  the  June  num- 
ber are  good  and  practical. — S.  A.  S.  in  Tilton's  'Journal  of  Sorti- 
eulture. 


Mp.  Mechan's  Orchard  Culture. 

(From  Gardner's  Monthly.) 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  we  found  that  the  root  fihres  of  trees 
were  only  annual — like  the  leaves  they  died  every  year.  In  1853 
we  published  it  as  a  fact ;  we  have  fought  it  through  until  we  believe 
it  is  now  accepted  as  scientific  truth.  They  have  the  same  relation  to 
the  main  roots  as  the  leaves  have  to  the  branches,  except  that  while 
the  leaves  are  the  preparers  of  the  food — ^the  cooks — the  fibres  are 
the  providers — the  husbandman  of  the  cooks.  Just  as  the  branches 
are  of  use  only  as  supporters  of  the  leaves,  which,  like  the  ancient 
rib  of  Adam,  are  formed  by  morphological  laws  out  of  tree  bodies ; 
so  the  main  roots  are  only  of  benefit  in  so  far  as  they  afford  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  fibres  are  formed,  to  hold  the  tree  in  position,  and 
possibly,  in  a  very  small  degree,  to  draw  in  moisture. 

Remembering  this,  now  take  up  very  carefully  a  young  tree,  and 
we  find  that  the  fibres  are  nearly  all  on  the  surface,  and  that  thev 
decrease  in  number  and  importance  with  every  inch  of  depth.  In 
the  largest  trees  scarcely  a  fibre  wiU  be  found  one  foot  from  the  top; 
large  roots — tap  roots — you  may  and  will  find,  but  no  root  that  is  of 
the  slightest  benefit  to  the  nutrition  of  the  tree.  How  then  a  tree 
can  be  benefitted  by  the  destruction  of  this  large  army  of  agricultural 
laborers,  toiling  at  the  surface  to  maintain  the  growing  nation  thriv- 
ing in  its  many  industrial  occupations  above  them  we  do  not  under- 
stand. 
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Keeping  Qualities  of  Grapes. 

The  Fruit  and  Wine  Reporter  says,  there  is  a  great  difiference  in 
varieties  for  winter  keeping.  The  very  eai^ly  sorts  are,  in  general, 
poor  keepers,  Hartford  and  Adirondacs  are  examples  of  the  earliest 
and  are  both  transient.  The  Delaware  may  be  kept  for  a  while  with 
considerable  ease,  but  it  soon  loses  character.  The  Concord  is,  per- 
haps, the  shortest  lived  of  all.  Its  thin  and  tender  skin  will  hardly 
suffice  to  carry  it  to  market  in  presentable  condition,  and  frequently 
cracks  on  the  vines.  A  tough  skin  and  bunches  not  too  compact, 
are  excellent  qualifications.  The  Isabella  is  supposed  to  be  a  good 
keeper,  but  it  too  often  loses  its  flavor  after  a  few  weeks,  particularly 
if  allowed  to  become  dead  ripe,  as  it  did  last  fall.  Wherever  the 
Catawba  perfects  itself,  it  is  a  safe  variety  for  winter  keeping.  The 
lona  is  one  of  the  best  also.  It  retains  its  spiritus  vinus  flavor  for  a 
long  time.  The  Israella  is  said  to  keep  well  by  those  who  have 
tested  it. 

Some  of  Rogers'  Hybrids  promise  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  in 
this  respect.  No.  1  keeps  well  and  seems  to  improve  in  quality. 
Some  of  the  black  varieties  such  as  4,  19  and  43,  have  succeeded 
well  with  me.  Among  the  reds.  No.  15  and  Salem  seem  to  equal  or 
surpass  all  others.  Salem  is  much  the  best  quality ;  and  to  the  ma- 
jority who  eat  it,  not  surpassed,  by  any  other  variety.  Fruit  of  this, 
gathered  m  September,  is  still  in"  perfect  condition,  and  promises  to 
continue  throughout  the  winter. 


A  Foreign  Opinion  of  American  Wines. 

The  Volksfreund  says:  "A  member  of  our  editorial  corps  who 
was  formerly  engaged  in  horticulture  and  grape  culture,  and  Avho  felt 
annoyed  at  the  severe  criticisms  made  by  those  would-be  connoisseurs 
upon  our  Oliio  wines,  appealed  a  few  months  ago,  to  an  impartial 
and  competent  forum.  He  sent  samples  in  sufficient  quantity  of 
wines  raised  in  this  neighborhood,  to  a  place  in  Eastern  Germany 
where  usually  choicer  Rhine,  Moselle  and  Frankish  wines  are  drank 
than  even  on  the  Rhine  itself,  and  where,  besides,  Hungarian  com- 
petes with  German  wine,  and  where  the  judgment  is  not  biased  by 
local  preferences  as  is  the  case  often  on  the  Rhine. 

"  The  specimens  shipped  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  B.  Roth,  of 
the  St.  Nicholas.  They  were  served  up  at  a  fete  in  Silesia,  which 
was  attended  almost  exclusively  by  men  of  eminent  culture  and 
Standing,  enjoying  the    best  opportunities  to  know  and  pronounce 
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upon  the  gifts  of  Bacchus.  Excellent  and  indisputably  genuine 
samples  of  German  and  French  wines  were  at  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison. 

'•  The  following  is  the  conclusion  reached  :  We  have  nothing  to  say 
of  your  white  wines.  It  may  be  that  they  were  bottled  too  early,  or 
damaged  by  the  heat  in  transportation,  and  may,  therefore,  have  a 
better  taste  there  (in  America)  than  here  ;  but  to  us,  notwithstanding 
their  strength,  they  seem  vapid,  and  sour  besides. 

"  The  Ives  Seedling  has  a  peculiar,  too  spicy  taste,  and  is,  there- 
fore not  adapted  for  ordinary  beverage.  Yet  it  is  a  good  wine,  and 
perhaps  to  be  recommended  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  resembles 
certain  kinds  grown  on  the  Grecian  islands. 

'*  The  Virginia  SeedHng  is  an  excellent  quality,  and  already  ranks 
even  with  petit  Burgundian,  and  under  a  perfect  treatment  it  may 
yet  rival  the  best  Burgundian. 

"  Your  sparkling  wine  (Werk's  Double  Eagle)  has  astonished  us. 
Some  gave  it  a  decided  preference  over  the  French  on  account  of  its 
natural  bouquet,  and  because  it  has  so  much  body." 


American  Grapes. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Spectator,  after  a  late  trip  throuo'h 
the  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe,  is  convinced  that  American 
grape  growers  fallow  too  servilely  the  process  of  European  culture.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  European  grapes  can  be  grown  upon  this  conti- 
nent only  on  the  Pacific  slope,  where  the  climatic  conditions  resemble 
those  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Eastern  continent.  Our  native 
grapes  being  adapted  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  conditions,  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  require  a  different  treatment.  Our  exces- 
sive pruning  for  example,  is  thought  by  many  to  seriously  cripple  the 
productive  power  of  American  grapes.  To  test  this  matter  for  him- 
self, the  writer  in  the  Spectator  commenced  to  vary  the  treatment  of 
his  own  grapes  from  the  imported  methods.  He  now  raises  his  treL 
lises  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  trains  his  vines  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  heaviest  fruitage  at  the  top  of  the  trellises.  He  finds  that 
their  elevation  above  the  ground,  and  subsequent  greater  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays,  secures  them  from  rot  and  mildew.  While  those  dis- 
eases, with  leaf-blight  and  tendency  of  the  fruit  to  bursting,  affect  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  vineyards  of  his  neighbors,  he  is  entirely 
without  annoyance  on  that  score. — Exchange. 


Have  you  subscribed  for  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  ? 
VOL.  V— 32 
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Manure  for  Market  Gardening. 

No  matter  how  favorable  the  location,  nor  what  the  character  of 
the  soil  may  be,  he  tills  to  great  disadvantage  who  fails  to  make  a 
liberal  application  of  manures.  The  question  for  the  gardener  is, 
how  much  manure  can  I  use  with  increased  profit?  And  if  he  is 
alive  to  his  own  interest,  he  will  soon  discover  that  the  quantity  that 
can  be  be  so  applied  to  an  acre  is  large.  Of  the  bulky  inanures,  that 
from  stables  where  the  horses  are  fed  on  grain  and  hay,  is  of  most 
value.  This  quality  of  m.anure,  almost  free  from  straw,  we  buy  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  at  an  average  of  one  dollar  and  thirty-eight  cents 
for  a  two-horse  load.  This  is  hauled  and  thrown  in  heaps,  sometimes 
composted  with  tanners'  refuse  and  woods  earth,  turning  it  over  two 
or  three  times  before  applying  it.  Market  gardeners  will  use  from 
fifty  to  seventy  loads  of  this  manure  to  an  acre,  besides  a  top  dress- 
inf  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  a  speaial  fertilizer.  For  the 
past  four  years  Ave  have  contracted  for  all  the  refuse  from  a  large 
soap  factory,  and  have  found  this  waste  lime,  potash,  and  fatty  mat- 
ter a  valuable  top  dressing,  applying  it  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
tons  to  the  acre.  We  have  also  used  a  compost  made  by  decompo- 
sing muck  with  the  salt  and  lime  mixture,  then  adding  to  this  com- 
pound an  equal  bulk  of  yard  manure.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the 
whole  mass  is  homogeneous,  and  when  turned  under  for  garden  crops, 
fally  equal,  load  for  load,  to  pure  horse  manure." — Qiiinns  Money 
in  the  Cfarden. 


Insect  Traps. 


Now  that  horticulture  has  come  to  be  largely  a  fight  with  insect 
depredators,  every  method  of  getting  the  best  of  the  foe  is  eagerly 
scanned.  Some  horticulturists  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  the 
easiest  way  to  fight  worms  and  insects  is  to  trap  the  parent  millers, 
moths,  or  bugs,  as  is  easily  done  by  suspending  in  the  garden  Avide- 
mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  half  filled  with  thin  molasses  or  very  sweet 
water.  A  writer  in  the  JVetv  York  Observer  says  :  I  have  tested  the 
efficacy  of  this  insect  trap,  and  have  found  it  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  trapping  the  butterflies,  moths,  millers,  and  beetles  of  every 
species  of  insect  that  infest  fruit  trees  and  vines,  vegetables  and 
flowers.  The  worms  on  grape  vines,  worms  on  tobacco,  on  tomatoes, 
and  on  Irish  potatoes,  all  spring  from  eggs  deposited  by  butterflies 
which  can  readily  be  entrapped  in  this  way.  We  trapped  last  season 
scores  of  many  species  of  depredators,  in  our  city  lot  in  Brooklyn. 
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Several  crentlemen  -svho  reside  in  the  vallev  of  the  Hudson  river  have 
trapped  more  than  a  hushel  each,  consisting  of  almost  an  endless 
variety  of  moth  millers,  beetles,  bugs,  and  flies.  Every  fruit  tree, 
every  evergreen  and  deciduous  tree,  every  berry  bush  and  fruit  bear- 
ing vine,  and  every  vegetable  cultivated  in  the  garden  is  attacked  by 
a  species  of  noxious  insects  which  flourish  only  vrhere  their  appro- 
priate species  of  trees  or  fruit  is  cultivated ;  and  strange  to  say,  every 
one  of  these  foes  spring  from  parent  insects  in  the  form  of  butterflies, 
moth  millers,  beetles,  or  bugs,  every  species  of  which  will  hazard  life 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  taste  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  Foreign 
papers  state  that  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  millions  of  insects 
were  trapped  in  bottles  containing  very  sweet  water,  in  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  France  last  year.  As  every  butterfly  or  moth  produces  a 
very  numerous  progeny,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  is  in  this  form 
the  insect  ravagers  can  be  most  successfully  fought. — Ex. 


Alkalies. — Wliy  do  you  put  lime  with  your  manure  when  com- 
posting or  preparing  it  for  appKcation  to  your  fruit  trees,  vines,  and 
vegetable  garden  ?  Because  it  is  the  recommendation  of  writers  is 
not  a  sufiicient  answer.  We  reply  that  lime  has  been  found  to  be 
the  best  alkali,  or  a:i  alkali  in  the  best  condition  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  vegetation  ;  the  most  readily  appropriated  by  all  kinds  of 
fruit  bearing  trees,  vines,  and  plants.  And  the  need  of  an  alkali  of 
some  kind  for  making  vegetables,  trees,  etc.,  give  an  abundance,  and 
perfect  products,  arises  from  the  fact  revealed  by  chemical  analysis, 
that  lime  and  potash  exist  in  them.  Your  soil  must  contain  all  the 
substances  that  enter  into  the  growth  of  vine,  tree,  and  plant,  and 
the  fruit  or  products  of  them  as  well. 

The  fruit  of  all  these  imperatively  demand  an  alkali.  Pomolo- 
gists  advise  dressing  the  soil  of  the  orchard  with  lime,  when  trees 
become  barren  of  fruit ;  farmers  advise  a  top  dressing  of  land  sowed 
to  wheat  when  a  sufficient  straw  can  be  grown,  yet  the  heads  do  not 
fill  well  for  the  reason  that  lime  is  needed  to  perfect  the  grain.  Old 
soil  exhausted  of  its  lime  and  potash,  or  new  land  when  your  vines 
are  at  fault  in  setting  and  perfecting  grapes,  will  be  improved  by  a 
liberal  addition  of  lime  and  ashes. — Fricit  and  Wine  Reporter, 


Keepixg  Sweet  Potatoes. — I  notice  K.,  in  your  journal  of 
Februarv  23d,  wishes  to  know  how  to  keep  sweet  potatoes.  AVe 
have  them  perfectly  sound  and  good  all  the  year  round,  and  though 
our  wav  may  not  succeed  in  a  colder  climate,  I  will  give  it. 
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Dig  just  before  heavy  frosts,  and  having  plenty  of  perfectly  dry 
dirt,  and  making  a  layer  of  it  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  in  a  pen, 
house,  or  out  of  doors,  lay  the  potatoes  on  it,  (to  be  very  certain  of 
not  rotting,  let  no  two  touch,)  and  another  layer  of  dirt,  and  then  one 
of  potatoes,  &c.  An  obtuse  cone  shape  is  best.  Layers  of  dirt  to 
be  one  or  tAvo  inches  thick.  After  disposing  of  all  your  potatoes  in 
this  way,  cover  them  with  the  same  dry  dirt,  then  Avith  dry  straw, 
fodder,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  protect  it  from  the  rains  by 
boards,  etc.  In  getting  them  out  for  use,  use  care,  and  take  out 
enough  for  several  days  at  once,  and  I  think  you  will  succeed.  I 
suppose  the  straw  covering  will  need  to  be  thicker  in  your  country. 
Of  course,  you  can  regulate  that  to  suit.  The  principal  point  is  in 
having  the  dirt  dry,  and  keeping  it  so.  A  trench  around  the  pile 
with  an  outlet  is  first  rate. —  Country  G-ent. 


Miscellany. 

SuLPiruKTc  Acid  for  Destroyixg  Weeds  in  Lawns. — A  writer 
in  an  English  journal  suggests  the  use  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  or 
oil  of  vitrei  as  an  excellent  agent  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  on 
lawns.  The  difficulty  of  eradicating  such  unsightly  elements  of  the 
lawn  is  well  understood,  since  to  do  so  satisfactorily  requires  the 
removal  of  a  large  amount  of  dirt,  producing  a  corresponding  injury 
to  the  general  appearance.  By  taking  the  acid  in  question,  and 
allowing  a  few  drops  to  fall  into  the  crown  of  any  obnoxious  weeds, 
it  will  turn  them  brown  in  an  instant,  and  ultimately  cause  the  death 
of  the  plant.  Great  care  must  of  course  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
of  the  acid  from  falling  upon  the  skin,  or  any  article  of  clothing  ; 
but  with  ordinary  care  a  large  amount  of  surface  can  be  treated  in 
a  short  time  with  most  excellent  results. — Report  of  Deft,  of  Ag. 

A  Way  to  Grow  Strawberries  Successfully. — John  Ford,  a 
very  successful  strawberry  grower  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  raises  abun- 
dant crops  for  the  Detroit  market.  He  plants  in  drills  or  rows,  three 
feet  asunder ;  plants  one  foot  asunder  in  the  rows.  He  does  not 
expect  a  crop  the  first  season,  but  allows  the  young  plants  to  take 
root  and  groAV  together  in  the  rows,  forming  a  mass  of  plants  about 
a  foot  wide.  The  intervals  between  the  rows  are  kept  clean  with  the 
cultivator.  He  gets  a  splendid  crop  the  second  year,  and  when  it  is 
gathered  the  plants  are  turned  down  with  the  plow,  and  the  ground 
prepared  for  some  other  kind  of  crop.  He  does  not  keep  the  straw- 
berries in  the  same  ground  for  more  than  two  seasons. —  Western 
Rural. 
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Average  Quantity  of  Strawberries  per  Acre. — The  average 
production  of  straAvberries  per  acre  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
New  Jersey,  is  but  1,500  quarts  per  acre.  This  is  true  of  large 
plantations  for  market  purposes ;  but  Avhere  only  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  one  to  two  acres  is  planted,  the  yield  is  often  doubled,  be- 
cause the  land  is  better  cared  for,  better  tilled,  and  more  amply 
manured.  It  is  a  good  rule,  worth  laying  down,  in  strawberry  cul- 
ture, that  if  all  the  manure  and  one-half  the  labor  were  concentrated 
upon  half  the  space,  the  product  would  be  doubled,  and  the  expense 
of  culture  would  be  much  less.  It  should  be  the  desire  of  growers 
not  to  get  more  land,  but  to  put  more  manure  upon  the  land  they 
already  cultivate. — Horticulturist. 

Old  Rose  Bushes. — A  subscriber  sends  the  following  on  the  man- 
agement of  old  rose  bushes  to  the  New  York  Observer :  "  Never  give 
up  a  choice  but  decaying  rose  bush  till  you  have  tried  watering  it  two 
or  three  times  a  week  with  soot  tea.  Take  soot  from  a  chimney  or 
stove  in  which  wood  is  burned,  and  make  a  tea  of  it.  When  cold, 
water  the  rose  with  it.  When  all  is  used,  pour  boiling  water  a  second 
time  on  the  soot.  The  shrub  will  c[uickly  send  out  thrifty  shoots, 
the  leaves  will  become  large  and  thick,  and  the  blossoms  will  be  larger 
and  more  richly  tinted  than  before.  To  keep  plants  clear  of  insects, 
syringe  them  with  Quassia  tea.  Quassia  can  be  obtained  at  an  apoth- 
ecary's. The  directions  I  enclose  have  been  fully  tested  in  my  family, 
with  most  satisfactory  results. — Prairie  Farmer. 

How  TO  Grow  the  Yerbexa. — Dexter  Snow,  who  for  several 
years  has  made  the  propagation  of  the  verbena  a  specialty,  says  of 
its  cultivation:  "  To  grow  the  verbena  successfully,  plant  them  in 
beds  or  borders  cut  in  the  turf,  chop  the  turf  well,  and  thoroughly 
mix  with  it  a  good  share  of  well  decomposed  stable  manure ;  never, 
on  any  account,  plant  them  in  an  old  and  worn  out  garden  soil,  as 
they  will  most  assuredly  fail.  Give  them  a  change  of  soil  each  sea- 
son, as  they  do  not  thrive  well  two  years  in  the  same  bed.  Let  the 
beds,  if  possible,  be  where  they  will  have  the  sun  the  entire  day. 
By  following  the  above  directions,  one  may  have  a  verbena  bed  that 
will  be  a  mass  of  bloom  the  entire  season,  amply  repaying  the  care 
and  toil  they  may  require. — Exchange. 

SowixG  Norway  Spruce  Seed. — An  Omaha  correspondent  asks 
us  to  give,  in  the  Montldy,  instructions  for  raising  Norway  Spruce 
seed.  It  is  so  easy  to  raise  these,  and  all  other  evergreens,  no  elab- 
orate instructions  are  needed.    They  simply  need  shade.    Corn  stalks 
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or  brushwood  laid  on  tolerably  thick,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  sown, 
and  kept  on  during  the  first  summer  and  winter,  is  really  all  the 
secret  there  is  abou,t  the  matter. —  Crar.  Monthly. 

Mr.  "Wm.  H.  Beach,  of  Buena  Yista  Town,  has  discoAered,  and 
by  practical  use,  demonstrated,  a  dead  shot  for  the  gentle  potato 
bug.  It  is  very  simple,  yet  eiFeetive,  and  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  application  to  bug  and  plant  of  castor  oil;  and  if  it  don't 
kill  the  plant,  planters  may  rest  assured  that  the  bug  can  have  no 
terror  for  them  now.     We  know  whereof  we  write. — Ex. 

To  get  rid  of  the  apple  borer  it  is  recommended  by  Chas.  Downing 
"  that  the  earth  be  drawn  away,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  from 
about  the  tree ;  and  having  dug  out  or  otherwise  killed  those  already 
in  the  tree,  to  bind  about  the  tree  strong,  heavy  paper — hardware 
paper  made  of  tarred  rope  is  the  best — a  foot  high,  held  there  by 
good  twine,  then  replace  the  earth." 

Weepixg  Willows  Hatixg  Water, — A.  N.,  informs  us  that  a 
willow,  though  it  may  be  thirty  feet  high  over  water,  will  send  its 
branches  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water,  but  never  into  it. 
The  branches  always  stop  short  of  the  water. — Crar.  Monthly. 

[Let  A.  N,  come  to  Virginia,  and  we  will  show  him  weeping  wil- 
lows dragging  their  branches  on  and  in  the  water. — Eds.] 


Book  Notices,  &o. 

Rule.=,  Regulations,  and  Premium  List  of  the  Thirteenth  Fair  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Society,  to  begin  Tuesday,  September  19tb,  1871,  and  to 
continue  four  days. 

Premium  List  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association. 
Fair  will  commence  Tuesday,  October  16th,  1871,  and  continue  five  days. 

Premium  List  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Society.  Fair  from  Sept. 
11th  to  loth,  1871. 

Premiums  and  Regulations  of  the  Third  Annual  Fair  of  the  Maryland  S  ate 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association.     Tuesday,  October  3d — four  days. 

Catalogue  and  Prospectus  of  R)anoke  College,  Salem,  Va.,  Rev.  D.  F.  Bit  le, 
D.  D.,  President. 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  of  the  Aultman  &  Taylor  Manufacturing  Company, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Advertisers'  Gazette,  Geo.  P.  Powell  &  Co.,  41  Park  Row,  Xew  Yjrk.  Our 
business  transactions  with  this  Advertising  Agency  have  been  always  satisfac- 
tory. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Trade  and  Merchants  Exchange,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Cataloc;ue  of  School  Material,  J.W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers,  14 
Bond  street,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Sunday  School  Teacher — Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyons  Publish- 
ing Company,  Chicago,  III. ;  $1  50  a  year. 

American  Sunday  School  AVorker,  J.  W.  Mclntyre,  Publisher,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  $1  50  a  year. 

Burke's  Magazine  for  BL>ys  and  Girls  ;  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. ;  $2 
a  year. 

The  Galaxy  for  August  to  hand  in  good  time  as  always :  Sheldon  &  Co.,  677 
Broadway,  New  York  ;  !?rl  a  year. 

Report  of  the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  of  1870.'  Quite  a  large  vol- 
ume.    The  Exposition  will  commence  this  year  Sept.  Gth,  and  last  one  month. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  to  offer  our  congratulations  and 
welcome  to  the  new  proprietors  of  the  Farmers'  Gazette.  It  has  much  improved 
in  appearance — has  started  upon  its  new  course  with  vigor,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  welcome  visitor  to  its  readers. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  August,  with  its  beautiful  engravings  and  interest 
ing  fashion  plates,  received  in  good  time.     Louis  A.  Godey,  Phila.  ;  $3  a  year. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  for  August  is  unusually  interesting.  This  journal 
is  by  no  means  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  one  set  of  ideas,  as  its  name  might 
imply;  but  is  filled  with  choice  reading  upon  general  subjects.  Samuel  fi. 
Wells,,  389  Broadway,  New  York  ;  $3  a  year. 

Regulations  and  Premium  List  of  the  St.  Louis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association  for  their  Eleventh  Fair  to  begin  October  2d,  and  continue  six  days. 

List  of  Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  Thirty  first  Annual  Fair  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  from  the 
2d  to  the  Gth  of  October  inclusive. 

Prospectus  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  with  list  of  students,  &c. 

"Blackwood"  for  July,  from  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Company,  has  the 
following  interesting  table  of  contents:  Fair  to  See,  Part  vii. ;  Mr.  Mill  on 
Land;  The  Coming  Race  ;  New  Books;  Education,  Endowment  and  Compe 
tition  ;  The  Minister,  The  House  and  the  Country;  A  History  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris. 

For  the  little  ones  we  have  received  "Oliver  Optics  Magazine  for  Boys  and 
Girls,"  Bo'^ton;  Lee  &  Shepard;  $2  50  a  year,  and  "The  Little  Corporal," 
Chicago,  John  E.  Miller;  ^l  50  a  year. 

North  Carolina  Farmer. — Our  friends  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmer  do  not 
seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  give  this  journal  credit  for  selections  from  our 
pages.  An  Essay  upon  Manures,  by  R.  J.  Hicks,  read  before  the  Goodwyn 
Agricultural  Club,  and  reported  expressly  for  ua,  appears  in  their  paper  of 
June  30th  without  credit.  This  is  the  second  time  they  have  appropriated  aa 
extended  and  important  article,  and  the  second  time  we  have  called  their  atten- 
tion to  it.  We  can  assure  them  of  a  smaller  exchange  list,  if  they  extend  this 
policy  to  all  their  exchanges. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  Summer  Day. 

Sunshine  over  the  meadow  lands, 

Kissing  the  crimson  clover, 
And  sunshine  haunting  the  lily  cups 

That  the  yellow  bees  hang  over  ; 
And  sunshine  over  the  hazy  hills, 

And  over  the  dimpling  river, 
And  I  wished  that  the  sun  and  summer  day 

Might  shine  and  last  forever. 

We  walked  down  by  the  meadow  path. 

The  broad  highway  forsaking, 
For  the  quiet  of  that  lovely  spot 

Seemed  better  for  our  love  making ; 
And  I  was  silent  and  she  was  shy, 

As  we  walked  down  through  the  clover. 
But  we  thought  it  the  sweetest  summer  day 

That  ever  the  sun  shone  over. 

We  heard  the  birds  in  the  waying  grass. 

As  they  twittered  to  each  other 
About  the  nests  they  had  bidden  away. 

And  the  coo  of  each  glad  bird  mother  ; 
And  ive  thought,  as  we  walked  that  summer  day 

Through  the  clover  blossoms  together, 
That  at  last  the  world  was  in  perfect  tune, 

In  the  glad,  bright  summer  weather. 

I  cannot  tell  what  I  said  to  her. 

As  we  walked  knee  deep  in  clover; 
But  I  know  that  the  robins  merrily  sang 

Their  sweetest  of  sweet  songs  over, 
And  down  in  my  heart  love's  own  bird  sang 

A  song  that  was  gladder,  sweeter, 
And  its  echo  joined  with  the  world's  sweet  hymn. 

And  made  the  day  completer. 

And  when  we  came  up  the  meadow  path. 

Our  hearts  sang  over  and  over ; 
"0,  sweet,  glad  day  for  blossom  and  bird, 

And  for  every  blithe  young  lover !" 
And  yet  I  know  not  the  words  that  she  said, 

Or  whether  she  spoke  at  all: 
But  of  all  sweet  days,  that  summer  day 

I  count  as  the  best  of  all. 

— Exchange. 
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Miss  Althea's  Rubbers. 

"  This  is  the  best  o'  bleaching  weather.  I  expected  you'd  have  a?  much  as 
two  webs  o'  cloth  out  by  this  time.  Either  you  ain't  goiut:  to  have  another 
weddin'  this  fall,  or  mebbe  the  sheets  and  pillowcases  are  all  made."  said  Miss 
Althea  Pratt,  sliding  in  at  our  south  door  in  a  half-way  manner  peculiar  to  her, 
as  if  she  never  could  fully  commit  herself  to  anybody's  company. 

"  Three  weddings  in  three  years  ought  to  last  a  long  time,"  said  mother,  not 
without  a  dash  of  pride  in  the  matter. 

"  This  is  such  a  dreadful  marrying  family,  I  thought  you  might  have  found 
somebody  for  Sylvie  by  this  time." 

"  I  really  hav'nt  thought  to  look  for  anybody.  The  other  girls  slid  right  into 
marriage,  and  homes  of  their  own,  before  I  knew  it." 

"  So  Sylvie  ain't  quite  ready  for  her  slide  ;  mebbe  she  needs  a  little  pushing. 
I  thought  I'd  just  drop  in  to  tell  you  that  its  the  fashion  now  to  make  pillow- 
cases rather  skimpin,  and  then  have  great  square  covers,  ruffled  all  around,  and 
a  big  letter  worked  in  the  middle.  You  have  to  take  'em  off,  and  fold  'em  up 
very  carefully,  before  you  go  to  bed.  When  I  was  in  B  iston,  brother  Liphalet's 
wife  had  s  me  of  'em  with  a  big  P  in  the  middle  ;  it  might  have  stood  for  Pratt 
or  pillow,  I  couldn't  say  for  a  surety  which,  and  I  wouldn't  a-k  her  for  no 
money." 

Miss  Althea  is  perfectly  aware  that  I,  otherwise  Sylvie,  air  standing  in  the 
pantry-window  out  of  her  sight,  but  within  hearing  uf  every  word  she  says. 
She  knows,  too,  that  Steven  Frazer  is  leaning  against  the  window  sill  outside, 
taking  eggs  from  my  hands  as  I  pass  out  to  him  half  a  dozen  at  a  time.  He 
always  takes  our  eggs  to  market  with  those  from  his  own  farm,  because  mother 
is  a  widow,  and  has  to  depend  on  neighborly  kindness  for  such  small  lifts 
to  vard  living. 

Steven  is  very  serious  and  business-like  over  counting  the  eggs,  but  his  lips 
quiver  a  little  with  merriment  over  Miss  Althea's  pillow-cases.  He  is  truly 
very  handsome.  I  have  tried  for  years  to  convince  myself,  that  he  has  the 
common-place  look  of  all  other  men  I  know — my  sister'  husbands,  as  well  as 
the  rest,  men  that  I  don't  care  to  look  at  twice — but  I  can't  do  it.  Steven's 
eyes  have  a  shining  depth,  his  features,  mobility  and  a  story-telling  quality 
that  I  can  find  in  no  other  face.  I  think  Miss  Aitbea  is  funny,  too.  and  why 
can't  he  look  up  and  share  his  appreciation  with  me?  But  he  never  does  louk 
up  or  down  when  I  expect  it — he  is  the  most  disappointing  of  men. 

"  Sylvie,"  said  Miss  Althea,  putting  her  head  into  the- pantry  like  s^me  long- 
necked  bird,  "I  forgot  just  wheie  you  come  into  the  family.  Is  it  you  or 
Sophie  that's  just  twenty-live." 

"  Neither,"  said  I  with  a  needless  snap  in  my  voice.  "  Sophie  is  the  eldest 
of  us  all,  and  she  is  just  twenty-four." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  you  have  such  a  mature  look,  so  settled  down  like,  that 
its  hard  to  guess  your  ages." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Steven,  looking  up  when  he  had  laid  the  last  egg  care- 
fully in  the  basket,  "  when  shall  we  have  our  wedding,  Sylvie?" 

A  great  lump  rose  in  my  throat,  the  row  of  milk  pans  swam  before  my  eyes. 

"Xot  until  we  have  had  the  wooing,  if  you  please."  I  managed  to  say  in  a 
steady  voice,  and  rushed  into  the  kitchen  without  looking  back. 

I  heard  his  wagon  wheels  sound  faint  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  with  a 
crushing  sense  of  disappointment. 
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If  you  believe  it.  Steven  had  never  spoken  a  word  of  love  to  me  in  his  life, 
and  then  sprung  that  merciless  question  on  me,  all  at  once,  about  our  wedding. 
I  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  certain  he  was  thoroucrhly  in  earnest. 

It  was  the  condensed  crystal  of  many  thoughts  that  he  had  uncovered  before 
my  eyes  so  suddenly. 

"  You  didn't  keep  him  long."  said  Miss  Althea.  '*  I  guess  it  was  the  wind 
after  all,  that  shut  the  pantry  dour  in  my  face.  I  didn't  know  but  you  might 
have  done  it  with  a  lung-handled  skimmer,  or  somethin',  so's  to  have  a  crack 
with  Steven,  but  I  could  have  told  you  'twan't  no  use.  There's  no  palaver 
about  him.     A  gal's  a  gil  to  him,  and  nothin'  else." 

"  Mother,"  I  said,  da^^hing  sideways  at  the  subject  which  was  in  my  thoughts, 
"do  you  think  some  women  are  pre-ordained  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  be  old  maids  ?" 

"  It  may  be  so  ;  but  I  am  sure  no  woman  was  ever  single  except  from  her 
own  choice.  There  comes  to  every  woman  at  least  one  chance  of  marriage,  if 
she  has  the  presence  of  mind  to  grasp  it." 

"  Marriage  !  ves,  but  suppose  she  wants  love  ?  I  am  twenty  two,  and  no  one 
has  ever  said  '  I  love  you.'  " 

"  Some  things  go  without  saying,"  said  Steven  Prazer,  appearing  suddenly 
at  the  s  >ath  door.  "  I  went  off  and  left  the  eggs  after  all,  acd  so  c^me  back 
for  them.  I  have  overheard  no  treason  except  Sylvie's  last  speech.  Dues  every 
man  have  one  chance  of  marriage,  too?" 

"Tea,  verily,  Steven,  one  chance  of  somebody  loving  him  for  himself,  let 
him  be  ever  so  awkward  and  disagreeable." 

"  That's  good  news,"  said  Steven." 

"I've  half  a  mind  to  tell  you  a  story,"  said  my  mother,  meditatively. 

"  W^ith  all  my  heart ;  the  eggs  can  wait." 

"You  know  what  a  rough  husk  my  brother  Shubael  wears  to  all  the  world, 
but  you  may  never  know  the  warm  heart  that  he  hides  under  it.  He  was 
always  like  that  from  a  boy,  but  he  used  to  suffer  from  the  most  intolerable 
bashfulness.  He  was  in  a  flame  if  a  girl  louked  at  him  ;  if  she  spoke,  hie 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  I  never  pitied  anybody  so  much  in  my 
life.  I:  seemed  to  me  that  he  only  needed  to  pay  attention  (as  the  phrase  is) 
to  Bome  nice  girl  in  particular,  to  find  out  that  there  is  very  little  in  any  woman 
to  make  a  man  afraid  of  her.  I  lay  in  wait  for  Shubael's  opinions,  till  I  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  faint  liking  for  a  girl  who  was  every  whit  as  bashful  as 
himself.  It  was  imp  >-ssible  for  either  to  go  half  way.  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  take  the  girl  into  my  plot,  which  dazed  what  wits  she  had  whenever  Shu- 
bael went  near  her,  and  the  more  because  she  really  preferred  him  to  any  one 
else.  I  worked  his  courage  up  to  the  sticking  point  of  asking  her  to  let  him 
go  home  with  her  one  dark  night  from  a  '  quilting,'  and  was  describing  my 
success  to  your  father.  a«  we  were  taking  the  longest  way  home,  when  Shubael 
passed  us  alone  walking  very  fast.  I  knew  my  plan  had  fallen  through  when 
I  caught  sight  of  his  whimsical  face.-  I  had  invented  the  mildest  of  formulas 
for  him  to  use,  and  he  marched  up  to  her  like  a  martyr  to  the  stake,  and  re- 
peated it  without  the  least  mistake.     And  what  do  you  think  she  said  ? 

'  No  I  thank  you  ;  I've  got  rubbers.' 

Then  Saubael  fled  and  never  drew  his  breath  till  he  was  safe  at  home. 

He  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face,  at  himself  and  her.  but  from 
that  day  to  this,  he  has  let  all  women  severely  alone.     If  fehe  had  had  her  wits 
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about  her  that  one  night  he  might  have  made  her  happy  all  her  life,  instead  of 
both  growing  more  rugged  and  stiff-necked  till  they  die.  They  had  their  chance 
and  lost  it  I" 

'•  Did  she  nevr  have  another?"  asked  Steven,  with  much  curiosity. 

"Not  to  my  knowledge.  She  has  lived  alone,  with  only  a  eat  for  cc-mpany, 
with  so  little  business  of  her  own  that  she  must,  perforce,  mind  other  people's, 
and  they  don't  like  it." 

"You  must  have  one  exception  to  your  rule,  mother.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  one  should  ever  have  held  out  the  ghost  of  a  chance  to  Miss  Althea.  She 
was  an  old  maid  in  her  cradle." 

"  My  dear  Svlvie,  it  was  Althea  Pratt,  and  no  other  wh)se  unlucky  rubbers, 
made  your  Cncle  Shubael  an  old  bachelor.  Her  cheeks  were  as  pink,  and  her 
tongue  no  sharper  than  yours,  in  those  old  times  when  we  were  girls  together. 
Come,  Steven,  take  the  eg^s  and  go  your  way,  and  don't  entice  me  to  be  telling 
love  stories  at  this  time  in  the  morning." 

Mother  went  into  the  pantry,  and  that  same  little  puff  of  wind  or  one  like 
unto  it  shut  her  in. 

I  felt  Steven's  eyes  like  hot  sunlight  on  my  face,  but  his  voice  was  steady  as 
possible. 

"I  think  I  remember  asking  you  a  question  half  an  hour  ago,  Svlvie." 

"And  have  you  forgot  my  answer?" 

It  would  have  been  an  immense  relief  just  then  to  have  twisted  the  corner 
of  my  aprt  n,  but  I  meant  to  be  composed  and  ladylike,  if  I  had  perished  in 
the  attempt :  so  I  kept  my  hands  clasped  on  the  table,  and  held  hard. 

"  You  cannot  have  meant  that  we  have  had  no  wooing.  I  saw  long  ago  that 
you  possessed  every  quality  that  I  desire  in  a  wife." 

The  boldness  of  this  speech — so  cold,  so  unimpassioned — was  more  than  I 
could  endure. 

"  Y'ou  shuuld  look  longer  still  before  you  leap.  There  may  be  manv  others 
who  have  every  quality  that  you  desire  in  a  wife,  Olivia  Primrose  is  the  very 
pattern  of  a  farmer's  helpmate.  I  may  have  a  streak  of  sentiment  that  would 
not  do  credit  to  the  choice  of  a  Frazer," 

I  had  meant  to  be  sarcastic  in  the  extreme,  and  Steven  only  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed, 

"  I  don't  take  those  words  to  heart.  Svlvie,  because  the  trail  of  Miss  Althea 
is  over  them  all.  She  has  been  telling  you  that  I  proposed  to  Miss  Primrose, 
and  she  rejected  me,  purposing  to  give  her  whole  life  wholly  to  the  making  of 
butter," 

"I  know  better,     Olivia  would  never  refu?e  you," 

"Ah,  that  puts  me  in  hope  again  :  if  you  think  other  women  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  me,  with  the  Frazer  farm  thrown  in,  you  cannot  altogether  have 
cast  me  out  from  your  own  synagogue," 

My  lips  began  to  tremble,  I  could  not  command  them  long  enough  to  speak 
the  words  which  came  in  a  torrent. 

The  garish  daylight,  my  calico  gown,  and  Steven's  thick  boots — all  these 
common  things  nipped  any  romance  there  might  be  about  the  subjest  of  our 
talk,  and  wove  a  spell  of  silence  about  me.  If  he  had  so  much  as  offered  to 
touch  my  hand,  or  even  my  dress,  I  could,  perhaps,  have  probed  his  seeming 
carelessness,  and,  by  some  circumlocution,  divined  whether  he   was  choosing 
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me  for  a  hnusekeeper,  as  the  Frazer3  chose  their  wives,  or  as  that  other  part  of 
himself  without  which  his  life  would  ever  after  be  tame  and  incomplete. 

The  cbek  ticked  a  great  many  times  as  I  sat  motionless  under  his  eyes  in- 
wardly torn  with  yearnings  for  that  one  word  of  love  which  never  came. 

*'  You  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  just  now  ?"  he  asked  at  last. 

I  shook  my  head.  He  made  one  step  forward,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
half  put  out  his  arm,  and  then  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 

"You'd  better  stop  here  to  tea  on  your  way  home  ;"  called  my  mother  from 
the  pantry  window,  but  she  got  no  answer  that  was  audible  to  me. 

What  did  I  care  fir  the  Frazer  farm,  or  doing  better  than  my  sister?  What 
I  hungered  and  thirsted  for  was  love  in  such  a  measure  as  should  bring  Steven 
to  my  side,  and  make  him  blind  to  the  existence  of  all  other  women,  though  I 
were  the  veriest  incapable  that  ever  a  man  bound  like  a  millstone  about  his 
neck.  I  would  have  taken  him  just  as  cheerfully,  and  worked  for  him  all  my 
days,  if  he  had  been  a  helpless  cripple.  He  knew  that  I  loved  him  :  and  he 
must  often  have  read  the  dreadful  fact  in  every  line  of  my  face,  vvhen  he  had 
given  me  one  of  his  unexpected  up-looks. 

Steven  and  I  had  fallen  in  a  dangerous  habit  of  watching  each  other  very 
early  in  life.  He  was  my  balance  by  which  to  weigh  other  men.  When  he 
went  away  to  school  and  college,  I  gave  him  up  for  lost.  Then  his  father  died, 
and  he  came  home  to  spend  his  life  on  the  old  farm.  Many  people  called  it  a 
sacrifice,  but  he  professed  never  to  have  had  any  other  intention.  A  little 
learning  did  not  prove  "  a  dangerous  thing,"  when  applied  to  crops. 

It  was  rather  a  pleasant  thought,  after  all,  when  I  came  to  digest  it,  that  "  I 
have  every  quality  which  he  desired  in  a  wife ;"  but  if  I  lacked  one  or  two  of 
the  useful  ones,  would  he  have  love  enough  in  his  heart  to  supply  their  place  ? 
This  was  the  rub. 

Mother  I  oked  in  and  fmnd  me  sitting  as  Sceven  had  left  me.  I  started  up 
with  a  blush  worthy  of  Uncle  Shubael. 

"  There  are  early  apples  to  sort,"  she  said,  suggestively. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  I,  "  and  I'm  the  woman  to  sort  them  so  thoroughly  that 
there  won't  be  one  left  for  seed." 

It  was  just  like  her  to  send  me  and  my  perturbation  to  have  it  out  together 
in  some  shady  corner  of  the  yard. 

I  did  my  duty  vigorously  by  the  apples,  but  I  kept  up  a  terrible  thinking 
withal — how  Steven  Frazer  had  walked  home  with  me  from  singing-school, 
about  a  month  before  this  time,  in  the  delicious  moonlight,  without  so  much  as 
offering  his  arm,  or  pausing  a  moment  under  the  apple  tree  to  lengthen  his 
good  bye.  If  he  had  such  a  thing  as  a  wedding  on  his  mind,  then  was  the 
time  of  all  others  to  mention  it. 

And  a  week  later,  when  there  was  no  moon,  but  one  could  see  the  Pleaides 

"  Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid," 

he  had  taken  me  in  his  beach  wagon  to  a  party  at  a  distant  farm-house,  going 
in  the  afternoon  and  returning  in  the  most  perfect  of  melL.w  evenings. 

He  had  seemed  so  much  more  conscious  of  my  existence  than  usual  on  that 
afternoon,  that  hope  dawned  in  my  heart  that  he  would  speak  that  night  if  ever 
he  meant  to  do  so. 

We  were  driving  through  a  belt  of  odorous  pine  woods,  filled  with  "  flashes 
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of  silence,"  when  we  overtook  a  woman  driving  a  laggard  horse,  and  working 
her  passage  with  the  whip.  She  spoke  to  Steven,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  his 
neighbors,  going  to  watch  with  a  sick  sister. 

'*  I'll  take  you  there  in  half  the  time,  if  you'll  get  in  with  us,  and  send  your 
boy  back  with  the  team,"  said  Steven,  almost  eagerly. 

The  womau  (ould  it  be  that  she  was  really  a  woman,  so  to  dash  my  cup  of 
happiness  from  my  lips?)  accepted  the  offer  readily. 

Her  sister  might  have  been  sick  as  "  Simon  Peter's  wife's  mother;"  but  if 
she  had  ever  known 

"  A  dearer  one 

Still,  and  a  nearer  one 

Yet,  than  all  other," 

she  would  have  clung  to  her  own  wagon  and  let  us  go  our  own  way  alone.  I 
realized,  however,  before  I  had  poured  out  my  vials  of  wrath  on  her,  that  it 
was  Steven  who  bad  made  the  offer  and  betrayed  his  total  indifference  to  the 
sweet  loneliness  which  had  been  gathering  around  us  among  the  pines.  I  am  glad 
I  had  the  grace  to  talk  with  the  troublesome  old  woman  and  to  listen  with  in- 
terest to  the  whole  course  of  her  sister's  illness,  from  the  very  first  symptom. 
I  had  my  reward  when  Steven  lifted  me  down  at  our  gate,  and  she  said : 

"  You're  your  mother's  own  gal !  You  hain't  never  let  me  feel  that  two's 
company  and  three's  a  crowd  1"  • 

Steven  had  walked  up  the  long  path  with  me  to  carry  my  shawl ;  and  might 
have  said  just  a  word  then — a  woman  can  live  long  on  only  a  word,  if  it  be 
loving  enough — but  he  almost  threw  the  shawl  across  my  arm,  and  ran  down 
the  walk  as  if  he  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  As  I  piled  "  Ossa  on  Pelion  " 
in  my  thoughts  against  the  possibility  of  his  loving  me  as  I  desired  to  be  loved, 
the  forenoon  rolled  away,  and  the  apples  were  sorted.  Mother  racked  her  brains 
after  dinner  to  keep  me  busy.  One  would  have  thought  her  a  stepmother  of 
the  most  grinding  type  :  but  I  thanked  her  in  my  heart. 

'■  There  comes  Steven  again,"  she  said,  as  the  sound  of  approaching  wagon 
wheels  came  in  at  the  open  window,  "  and  brother  Shubael  with  him.  You 
had  better  set  the  table  now,  Syivie." 

"  Come  in,  Steven,  come  in,"  said  Uncle  Shubael,  in  that  high,  rasping  tone 
that  one  gets  living  alone.  "  You  can  have  a  little  peace  in  this  house  now 
Lucretia  has  married  off  three  of  'em  ;  Sylvie's  quiet  enough  if  you  let  her 
alone ;  but  if  you  go  to  stir  her  up  too  much  she's  as  peppery  as  any  of  the 
lot." 

"  Why  Syivie,"  said  mother  when  we  sat  down  to  the  table,  "where  in  the 
world  are  your  wits  ?     You  have  put  on  white  cups  and  gilt  saucers." 

"  Her  ribbons  will  always  match,  whether  the  dishes  do  or  not,  you  may  de- 
pend on't,"  said  Cncje  Shubael. 

It  promised  to  be  the  whitest  of  moonlight  evenings,  when  Uncle  Shubael 
pushed  back  his  chair,  and  declared  his  intention  of  going  home  without  loss 
of  time. 

"  I  alwavs  go  to  bed  early  when  there's  a  moon,"  he  said,  "  so's  to  be  out  of 
temptation.  If  a  man  ever  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  you  may  be  sure  he  will 
do  it  in  the  moonlight." 

"  And  how  is  it  with  woman?"  said  mother. 

•'  Humph !  Moonlight  or  sunlight's  all  one  to  her,  I  reckon." 
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"  Mrs.  Poyser  said  '  she  would  never  deny  women  were  fools — the  Almighty 
made  them  to  match  the  men.'  "     I  put  in — 

"Who's  Mrs.  Poyrer?  does  she  live  in  these  parts?" 

"No." 

"  Glad  to  hear  that.  There's  enough  sharp-tongued  women  about  here  now, 
without  any  more  moving  in." 

"  Old  Candace  knew  best,"  said  mother.  "  She  said  '  Men  was  nat'rally 
foolish,  but  they  was  a  great  deal  better  than  nuffin." 

"  Please  convince  Sylvie  of  that  doctrine,"  said  Steven,  "while  I  go  home 
with  Uncle  Shubael  for  safety's  salie." 

They  went  away  together,  and  nothing  would  do  but  mother  must  have  out 
the  Spectator,  and  hear  me  read  aloud  till  bedtime,  while  I  was  longing  to  sit 
on  the  doorstep,  and  pile  up  agony  in  the  moonlight.  It  came  to  pass  after 
that  day  that  six  mortal  weeks  dragged  out  their  slow  length,  without  my 
once  seeing  Steven  Frazer.  Sophie's  two  children  came  down  with  the  mea- 
sles, and  I  being  the  only  single  sister,  was,  of  course,  drafted  for  nurse.  She 
mentioned  once,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  darkened  room,  bathing  a  little  fevered 
head,  that  Steven  had  stopped  at  the  door,  and  lefc  a  message  from  mother,  but 
she  said  I  was  busy  just  then.  Oh,  the  blind  cruelty  of  a  married  sister  with  a 
eick  baby  1  Can  anything  come  nigh  unto  it  in  the  history  of  persecution  ?  I 
staved  with  Sophie  till  her  children  were  convalescent,  and  then  she  let  me  de- 
part in  peace.  I  was  trailing  home  one  very  dull  af.ernoon,  sourly  adding  up 
the  hard  work  I  had  done,  and  the  small  credit  which  Sophie  in  her  motherly 
kindness  would  ever  give  me  for  it,  when  a  sort  of  vision  of  my  future  unrolled 
itself  before  my  eyes.  If  I  refused  Steven  because  I  was  doubtful  of  the  kind 
of  love  he  felt  fur  me,  I  kntw  I  should  never  marry  anybody  else ;  I  must  in- 
evitably come  down  to  cats  for  company,  and  know  no  change  in  life  except 
nursing  my  sister's  children  through  all  the  ills  that  baby  flesh  is  heir  to.  I 
was  not  the  woman  to  "  have  a  mission  "  and  hew  out  a  special  niche  for  my- 
self in  the  world.  If  I  had  a  weakness,  it  was  for  being  taken  care  of. 
Then  it  flashed  upon  me  that  Steven  might  consider  his  offer  as  already  rejected, 
and  80  leave  me  no  option  in  the  matter.  That  thought  was  like  touching  a 
bare  nerve ;  the  pain  of  it  almost  made  me  stand  still,  but  I  hurried  on  again 
when  I  caught  a  quick  familiar  tread  behind  me. 

"  Sylvie,"  said  Steven,  coming  up  with  me  and  shaking  both  of  my  hands, 
"you  haven't  the  least  idea  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you — that  is  what  there  is 
left  of  you.  Sophie  has  worn  you  t  >  skin  and  bone.  I  stopped  at  her  house, 
and  she  told  me  you  had  taken  this  road.  You  walked  as  if  your  feet  were 
heavy.     Perhaps,  after  all,  you  have  rubbers,  and  don't  care  for  my  company." 

He  faced  round  suddenly,  so  as  to  bar  my  path,  and  held  out  his  hands  with 
a  bright,  yet  slightly  mischievous  smile.  I  put  my  two  hands  in  his  and  laid 
my  face  on  them.  I  was  too  tired  to  do  anything  else.  "  Poor  little  thistle  of 
a  woman,"  he  said,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  and  gathering  me  in  his  strong  arms, 
"have  you  pricked  me  long  enough,  and  will  you  show  me  your-downy  side  at 
last  ?" 

"  Only  love  me  a  little,"  I  whispered. 

"I  will  do  no  such  thing.  I  must  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  strength, 
or  not  at  all.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  did  not  see  and  pity  your  trouble  ?  You 
wanted  a  lover  who  would  go  cross-gartered,  like  Malvolio,  and  waste  himself 
in  sighs  for  love  of  you.     You  could  not  put  faith  in  one  who  pleaded  his  suit 
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in  broad  daylight  through  pantry  windows.  My  darling,  it  was  a  vow,  and 
this  was  the  way  I  came  to  bind  myself  to  it.  "When  I  was  in  college,  a  mere 
boy,  I  was  bewitched  into  a  passion  for  a  girl  not  worthy  to  look  into  your 
face.  I  saw  her  first,  and  in  fact  always  in  moonlight  walks  under  the  shadows 
of  elm  trees,  which  must  have  some  diabolical  fascination  about  them.  A 
genial  dimness  seemed  to  pervade  all  our  intercourse  until  1  found  myself  en- 
gaged.    Then  I  knew  that — 

'  Colors  seen  by  candle  light 
Will  not  look  the  same  by  day  !' 

"  Ob,  it  was  heaven  to  me  when  I  was  able  ta  break  the  cords  that  bound  me 
to  that  woman,  without  being  dishonorable!  What  a  chain  I  should  have 
dragged  through  life  if  I  had  married  her  !  I  made  a  vow  then,  that  if  I  woed 
another  woman  it  should  be  after  the  most  prosaic  method  that  I  could  devise, 
and  in  the  broadest  daylight.  My  greatest  temptation  to  break  the  vow  came 
over  me  in  the  pine  woods,  that  glorious  night  we  so  opportunely  overtook  the 
old  woman  who  was  going  to  see  her  sister.  If  you  had  been  cross  then  it 
would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me.     Can  you  forgive  me  ?" 

I  don't  know  that  I  answered  in  any  set  form  of  words,  but  Steven  seemed 
satisfied  and  we  walked  home  together  through  the  foggy  air  as  lightly  as  it 
our  great  content  had  transmuted  it  to  a  golden  haze. 

As  we  passed  Miss  Althea  Pratt's  little  house,  she  was  out  of  doors,  struc- 
gling  with  a  great  rose-creeper  which  had  fallen  in  a  ma.^s  across  her  doorstep, 
and  utterly  refused  to  be  held  up  with  one  hand  while  she  nailed  it  to  the  door- 
post with  the  other.  Steven  went  in  to  help  her,  and  was  not  a  whit  cast  down 
by  the  ungracious  thanks. 

"No  one  shall  ever  cast  a  stone  at  Miss  Althea  in  my  hearing,"  he  said: 
"  her  unlucky  rubbers  shall  be  her  shield  and  buckler,  whatever  venom  she 
may  distil  upon  me." 

When  we  reached  home,  Uncle  Shubael  was  just  getting  into  his  wa^on  to 
drive  oif- 

"  Stay  a  bit,"  said  Steven,  "  we  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"Don't  want  to  i.ear  none  of  your  news.  I  knew  by  your  looks  you  had 
been  putting  your  foot  in  it.  Lucretia's  crying'  over  it  already.  Women  always 
cry  when  a  person  of  sense  would  laugh." 

He  was  well  out  of  the  gate  when  he  called  me  to  speak  to  him,  and  turning 
his  back  squarely,  thrust  these  words  at  me  over  his  shoulder  : 

"I  don't  want  you  to  be  altogether  a  burden  to  Steven;  so,  when  you're 

married,  you  may  have  that  bit  of  pastur  that  dovetails  into  the  Frazer  farm." 

Selected. 


A  Good  Suggestiox. — A  lady  makes  a  suggestion  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
which  may  be  of  some  value :  Referring  to  the  burning  of  the  Spotswood 
Hotel,  and  the  loss  of  life  consequent  upon  not  being  able  to  reach  the  upper 
windows  with  ladders,  she  suggests  that  strong  hooks  should  project  from  the 
windows,  especially  the  hall  windows,  to  which,  in  the  event  of  egress  by  the 
stairway  being  cut  ofi",  might  be  suspended  light  ladders.  A  succession  of  such 
ladders  making  practically  an  outside  stairway.  The  ladders  to  be  kept  in  the 
halls  always  ready  for  use. 
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Sale  of  Frogs  for  Food  in  France. — The  exportation  of  frogs  to  France, 

says  a  French  journal,  has  been  largely  extended  of  late.  Mr.  B ,  of  Vance, 

has  dispatched  200,000  of  them  in  three  weeks,  and  lately  he  sent  30,000.  These 
reptiles  are  principally  sent  to  Rheims,  Nancy,  and  Paris.  A  thousand  frogs 
fetch  13  francs  ($3).  and  are  packed  in  a  bag  weighing  50  kilogrammes  (100 
pounds) ;  their  importation  is  free  of  duty.  They  are  found  chiefly  at  Vance, 
Fouches,  on  the  borders  of  Lemeis,  and  that  part  of  the  province  situated  be- 
tween Arlon  and  Houffalize.  At  Rheims,  25  pairs  of  thighs  sell  for  CO  cen- 
times (10  cents) ;  nerertheless,  the  fro»s  are  expected  whole.  The  thighs  are 
roasted,  served  with  white  sauce,  after  the  fashion  of  fricassees,  and  flavored 
with  capers.  The  skin — th  it  sticky,  slimy  skin — is  made  into  turtle  soup  ;  yes, 
the  favorite  mock-turtle  is  made  principally  from  the  descendents  of  the  tad- 
poles which  inhabit  the  marshes  and  fields  of  Luxembourg.  The  heads  are 
put  aside,  and  given  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  where  they  are  made  into  soap 
for  their  sick  inmates. 

In  culinary  innovations,  France  certainly  leads  the  world.  Horseflesh  is 
largely  sold  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  frogs,  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
make  some  of  our  wives  and  daughters  shudder,  are  esteemed  the  greatest  del- 
icacy of  her  restaurant. —  TT.  Rural. 


What  Scope  of  Country  will  Support  a  Railroad. — Col.  Hammond,  an 
experienced  railroad  man,  says  that  a  territory  ten  miles  wide,  on  each  side  of 
a  railroad,  in  a  country  capable  of  sustaining  any  ordinaril  dense  population, 
is  capable  of  supporting  it.  Whenever  railroads  run  out  from  any  cummercial 
centre,  through  such  a  country,  they  will  be  sure  to  bring  a  sufficient  popula- 
tion to  support  them,  within  a  very  few  years  after  their  construction,  if  it  is 
not  already  there  when  the  road  is  projected.  This  is  for  railroads  of  the  usaal 
construction  and  equipment.  It  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  narrow  gauge  railroadsi 
being  cheaper  of  construction,  can  be  supported  by  a  proportionally  less  area 
and  population. — Pacific  Rural  Press. 


The  Nation's  Curse. — The  Revenue  Commissioners  estimate  that  there 
are  annually  consumed  in  this  country,  42,000,060  gallons  of  distiled  spirits, 
186,000,000  gallons  of  fermented  liquors,  and  10,000,000  gallons  of  imported 
liquors,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  $500,000,000,  on  which  the  Government 
derives  an  income  of  147.727,276.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  liquor 
smuggled  into  the  country,  nor  the  immense  amount  secretly  and  illicitly  man- 
ufactured, which  would  vastly  increase  this  estimate :  nor  does  it  include  the 
enormous  loss  annually  sustained  by  labor  and  capital,  the  direct  result  of 
drinking  habits,  nor  the  suff"ering  and  vice  directly  caused  by  strong  drink. — 
Farmers'  Home  Journal. 


A  young  man  says  that  there  may  have  been  such  a  thing  as  real  true  love 
in  olden  times,  but  that  now  the  notion  is  entirely  obsolete:  and  if  yu  ask  a 
young  lady  now  a-days  to  share  your  lot,  she  immediately  wants  to  know  how 
large  that  '•  lot"  is. 

Infantile  Conundrum. — Why  is  a  baby  like  a  sheaf  of  wheat  ?  Because  it 
is  first  cradled,  and  then  thrashed,  and  finally  becomes  the  flower  of  the  family. 
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TALBOTT   &  SONS, 

(successors  to  TALBOTT  &  BRO.) 

]VIaIl^Lfact^^.rers    of 

PORTABLE,   STRICTLY  PORTABLE  AXD   STATIONARY 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

WITH    EITHER     CYLINDER,    FLUE,     OR     TUBULAR 


CIRCULAR    SAW    MILLS, 

aRIST,  SU3IAC\  BARK,  AND  PLASTER  MILLS, 

SHAFTING,  HANGERS  AND  PULLEYS, 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

Wrought  Iioa  Work,  Brass  and  Iron  Castings,  Machinery  of  CTcrj  description,  &c. 
may— tf  ISn. 


ILAl-J'JErt  AlTD  iARMi^R 


The  Watt  Plow, 


PATENTED  BT  GEO.  WATT, 


Took  all  of  the  First  Premiums 


CM^:-l'i  WEST.  Pn,j 


in  the  Plowing  match  of  the  Border  Aericultural  Fair  at  Danville,  8th  November, 
1867,  against  all  the  most  Improved  Plows,  from  North  and  South,  and  took  pre- 
miums at  the  Fairs  of  last  year  (1869),  as  follows  :  1.  At  the  Eastern  Alabama 
Fair,  at  Opelika :  2.  At  the  State  Fair  of  North  Carolina,  at  Raleifih  ;  3.  At  the 
Border  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Danville,  Va. ;  4.  At  the  South  Carolina  State  Fair, 
at  Columbia :  5.  At  the  Valley  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Staunton,  Va.  ;  6.  At  the 
Lynchburg  gricnhural  Fair:  7.  At  the  Rockbridge  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Lesing- 
ton,  Va.  :  8.  Received  the  highest  ratings  at  the  great  Field  Trial  in  August  last 
at  the  Experimental  Farm  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which  over  fifty  difiFerent  patterns 
of  Plows  were  tested. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1870,  the  WATT  PLOW  has  com- 
peted, in  closehi  congested  field  trioh.  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  awarded  over  TWENTY  FIRST-CLaSS  PREMIUMS,  including  Di- 
plomas, Medals,  and  Silver-Plate,  at  the  following  places  :  Macon,  Eatonton,  An- 
derson, Thomasville,  and  Augusta,  Georgia:  Charleston  and  Columbia,  South  Car- 
olina;  Raleigh  and  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

At  the  Virginia  State  Fair  there  was  no  trial  of  Plows. 

"  By  their  works  ye  shall  judge  them." 


Agents  for  the  Climax  Re.'\pee  and  Mower,  Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower,  the 
test  Grain  Drill  and  the  best  Hay  Rake  and  Gleaner,  which  we  have  selected  as 
the  best. 

We  sell  in  addition  to  the  Implements  of  our  own  make  all  PLOW.S  and  PLOW 
CASTINGS,  and  all  kinds  of  FARM  MACHINERY  used  in  this  country  whether 
made  in  this  city  or  elsewhere,  and  at  the  lowest  prices  of  this  or  other  markets; 
and  we  will  supply  all  kinds  of  SEEE'S  for  field  or  garden  purposes. 


These  celebrated  Mills  are  now  Prepared  to  offer  to  the  trade  a  superior  line  of 

WOOLEN  GOODS 

FOR  SPRING  TRADE  OF  1871. 

Samples  mailed  merchants  on  application.     Please  address, 
apl— ly  H.  C.  ^X^IiCH^IST,  Sap't. 


Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railway. 

THE  GEEAT  PASSENGEE  EOUTE  TO  EVEEY  PAET  OF  THE 

OOUNTEY. 

The  three  Eailwnys  heretofore  existing  between  Norfolk,  ^a.,  and  Bristol    Tenn 
having  been  consolidated  nnder  the  above  name,  are  now  prepared  to  ofiFer  such  in- 
ducements to  TRAVELERS  and  SHIPPERS,  as  wiH  make  it  greatly  to  their  inter- 
est  to  patronize  this  GREAT  VIRGINIA  RAILWAY  LINE 

_  Close  connections  made  at  Norfolk  for  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
via  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company.  At  Petersburg  with  the  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  and  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Railroads.  At  Burkville  with  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  Rsilroads  for  Richmond  and  Danville,  Greensboro',  N  C  Co- 
lumbia, S  C.  &c.  At  Lynchburg  with  the  Orange,  Alexandria  nnd  Mankssas 
Kailroad,  for  Charlottesvile,  Staunton,  and  for  Northern  cities,  and  at  Bristol  Tenn 
with  E.  T.  V.  &  G.  Rail.oxds,  for  all  points  West,  South  and  Southwest.  This  route 
offers  every  facility  to  the  traveling  public.  Baggage  checked  through,  and  time 
and  rates  as  good  as  by  any  other  route. 

First  class,  second  class,  and  emigrant  tickets  on  sale  for  all  prominent  points, 
among  which  are  ' 

Chattanooga,         Atlanta,  Montgomery,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Memphis,     Little  Rock,  Nashville,  Louisville,  St.  Joseph, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Indianopolis,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  San  Francisco. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Col.  Frank  Huger,  M.  T.  Va  &  Tenn.  Division, 
Lynchburg,  V,x^ ;  Capt.  E.  A.  Goodwyn,  M.  T.,  South  Side  Division,  Petersburg, 
Va. ;  Capt.  J.  D.  Proctor,  M.  T.,  Norfolk,  Va  ,  or  address 

W.  E.  M.  WORD, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Fincastle  or  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Tickets  for  sale  by  Capt.  Kichard  F.  Walker,  No.  —  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 
ju'y — 6m.  ' 

Richmond  &  Danville  Rail  Road ! 

THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE 

BETWEEN  RICHMOND,  VA..  AND  THE 


a^-THROUGH  TICKETS  can  be  procured  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington, 
To  DANVILLE,  Va.,  GREENSBORO'  and  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C,  COLUMBIA  and 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C;  AUGUSTA,    MACON,    SAVANNAH,    COL- 
UMBUS, and  ATLANTA,  GA.;    MONTGOMERY,  MO- 
BILE, &c.,  ALA.;  NEW  ORLEANS,  &c.,  LA. 
THROUGH    TICKETS    CAN   BE    PROCURED  AT    RICHMOND   TO  ALL   THE 
ABOVE  NAMED  PLACES  ;  also,  to  LYNCHBURG,  VA.,  KNOXVILLE, 
CHATTANOOGA,    NASHVILLE,    MEMPHIS,    &c.,    TENN.; 
HUNTSVILLE,    ALA.,    CORINTH,    MISS.,  &c.,  &c. 

THOS.    DODAMEAD,  Superintendent. 
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EO.  A.   LANCASTEE,  J.  "WILCOX  BROWN,  P.  J.  WEIGHT,  J.   L.  WILLIAMS. 

LANCASTER  &  CO., 

Stock  and  Exchange  Brokers  &  Bankers, 

No.  1113  Main  Street,  RichmoDd,  Va. 
BROWN,  LANCASTER  &  CO., 

STOCK  AND  NOTE  BROKERS, 

No.  30  South  Street,  Baltimore,  MJ. 

LANCASTER,  BROWN  &  CO., 

No.  23  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

SCRIBNER'S  LUMBER  AND  LOG  BOOK. 

OVER    450,000    COPIES    HAVE    BEEN    SOLD. 

This  book  is  designed  expressly  for  Ship  Builders,  Lumber  Dealers,  and  Mechan- 
ics. It  givss  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of  Logs,  Lumber,  Boards,  Plank, 
Scantlin,  Wood,  etc.,  and  has  become  the  standard  book  for  measuring  lumber 
throughout  the  United  States.  Every  Farmer,  Lumber  Dealer,  and  Mechanic  should 
have  a  copy.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  THIRTY  CENTS  to  me,  and  I 
will  forward  you  a  copy,  postpaid.     Address 

GEO.  W.  FISHER. 

June — 3m  No.  6  Exchange  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RICHIfflONO    VfTHIG. 

RICHMOND  DAILY  WHIG. 

Giving  a  complete  and  detailed  history  and  review  of  the  times,  preFenting  and 
coDsideriijg  all  matters  and  interests  that  engage  the  attention  or  involve  the  well- 
being  of  the  people. 

Ooe  year,         .         .         .         .         $S  00  I  Three  months,         .         .         .         $2  OO 
Six  months,     .         .         .         .  4  00  1  One  month,  ...  75 

RICHMOND  WHIG  AND  ADVERTISER  (Semi-Wkkklt  Edition). 

Every  Tuesday  and  Fbidat,  reproduces  from  the  daily  edition  whatever  has 
general  interest  or  value,  and  especially  whatever  concerns  the  country  reader.  Its 
commercial  and  financial  reports  will  always  be  found  full  and  reliable. 

One  year,        .         .         .         .         $5  00  1  Three  months,         .  .         .         $1  25 

Six  months,    .         .         .         .  2  50  |  One  month,     ....  50 

RICHMOND  WEEKLY  WHIG. 

Every  Wednesday.  Contents  carefully  selected  from  the  Semi-weekly  and  Daily 
editions,  so  as  to  enbody  all  important  news  and  valuable  information,  and  afi"ord 
data  for  correct  opinions  on  all  questions  of  public  moment. 

Single  copy  one  year.     .         .         $2  00  I  Single  copy  three  months,    .         .         50 
do.      do.    six  months,  .  1  00        do.      do.    one  month,         .         .        25 


O    I-    TJ 

5  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  $9  00 
30  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  16  00 
20  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  27  ( 0 
50  copies  to  names  and  one  extra,  55  00 


5  copies  and  1  extra  to  1  address  $8  50 
10     "  "     "  "         "       15  00 

20     "  "     "  "         "      25  00 

.50     «'  "     "  "         "       50  00 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Check,  Draft,  Post  Office  Money  Order,  or  Regis- 
tered Letter.  MOSELEY  &  SHIELDS, 
sept — tf  Richmond,  Va. 
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SGHEDnLE  OF  TRAINS  OVER  THE  SHORT  LINE. 


GOES'G  EN'TO  EFFECT  22d  JANUARY,  1871, 


Piiclimoii'l,  Fredericksburg  aud  Potomac  Pioiite 


TO  ALL  POINTS  NORTH,  EAST  AND  NORTHWEST. 


TRAIN  No.  1. — Through  Mail  Train  via  Washington  leaves  the  Depot,  corner  of 
BjrJ  and  Eighth  streets,  daily,  at  12  45  P.  M.  Arrives  in  Richmond  daily  at  2  20 
P.  M 

The  Train  leaviig  Byrd  street  depot  at  12.45  P.  M..  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  connects  at  Acqaia  Creek  with  the  Steam  r  George^^nn^  for  Baltimore. 
Arrives  in  Richmond  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  ani  Fridays  at  2.2)  P.  M. 

TRAIN  No.  2  — Through  Mail  Train  via  Wasbington,  leaves  the  depot,  corner  of 
Byrd  and  Eighth  streets,  daily  (Sundays  excepted),  at  8.30  P.  M.  Arrives  in 
Richmond  (M-ndays  excepted)  at  3  30  A.  M. 

Through  Tickets  and  Ttirough  Baggage  Checks  to  all  principal  points  iu  the 
Nonh,  East  and  Northwest. 

Freights  contracted  for  and  forwarded  daily,  with  dispatch,  to  all  points  North 
and  West. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— The  Accommodation  Train  will  run  as  far  as  Milford  Sta- 
tion  daily  (Sunday."  excepted),  leaving  Richmond,  corner  of  Broid  and  Eighth 
streets,  at  3.30  P.  M.  Returning,  will  leave  Milford  at  6.28  A.  M.  and  arrive  at 
Kichmond  at  8  50  A.  M. 

Apply  at  Company's  Office,  corner  of  Broad  and  Eishth  sti-eets. 

J.   B.  GENTRY, 
General  Ticket  and  Freight  Agent. 

Ed.   T.  D.   MteIvS.  General  Superintendent.  "      feb tf 

BUTTON-HOLE  SEWING  MACHINES^ 

T]EiE    BESXi 

Always  buy  the  best;  it  is  the  cheapest.  It  does  BETTER 
WORK  and  more  than  any  other  Machine. 

j^^  All  Machines  taken  in  exchange. 

We  have  on  hand  HOWE,  GROVER  i:  BAKER,  and  other 
Machines,  which  we  will  sell  at  30  per  cent,  below  their  value. 

Call  at   1317,  up  stairs,  MAIX  STREET,  and  examine,  cot — ly 

Advertise    South.  "DELMONT  stock  FARM.-Iamnow 

The  attention  of  Dealers  in  Agricul-  -U  t>reeding  Thorough-bred  Horses,  the 
tural    Implements,    Mill    and  other  Ma-    imported  Perch eron  Norman  Horses,  and 

the  Black  Hawk  branch  of  the  Morgan 
stock.  Also  pure  bred  Short  horn  Cat- 
tle, Chester  White  and  Albemarle  Im- 
xJLAlJN  UrLAJ^iliK,  proved  Swine  (cross  of  Woburn  of  Ches- 
as  an  excellent  medium  to  reach  the  trade  ter  White),  and  Brahma  Fowls  for  sale, 
of  the  finest  Agricultural  section  of  North 
Carolina.     Trv  it.     Address  !  S.  W.  FICKLIN, 

PLAIN  DEALER,  Wthou,  X.  C.      \      oct— ly        Xeur  CharloUesvilk,  Va. 


chinery.  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &:.,  is  called 
to  the 

TTyTILSOUSr 
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SNYDER  «&;  IRBY, 

Richmond  Stove   and  Architectural  Iron   Works, 

1000  GARY  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

First  Premium  on  our  COOKING  STOVES  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs  of  1869 
and  1870.  First  Premium  on  same  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Fairs  of  18G9  and 
1870.  Premiums  awarded  after  tests  were  actually  made  on  the  grounds.  Thou- 
sands can  testify  that  the  preminnis  were  well  deserved. 

First  Premium  given  at  the  same  Fairs  for  best  HEATIJ^G  STOVES. 

First  Premium  for  best  COFFEE  ROASTER,  a  very  important  adjunct  to  the 
cooking  stove. 

FRONTS  and  GRATES.  FENDERS  in  great  variety  HOUSE  FRONTS  of 
most  beautiful  styles.     IRON  RAILING  and  VERANDAHS. 

Terms  reasonable.  [jan-tf]  SNYDER  &  IRBY. 


BLOOM INGTON  NURSERY,  Illinois. 
20th  Year!  600  Acres!  13  Green- 
houses!  Largest  Assortment,  Best  Stock, 
Low  Prices.  Trees,  Shiubs,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Seeds,  Stocks,  Grafts,  &c.  100 
Page  Illustrated  Catalogue  lO  cents. 
Bulb,  Plant,  Seed  Cataloaues,  all  for  10 
cents.  Wholesale  Price  List,  free.  Send 
for  these,  before  buying  elsewhere. 
F.  K  PHOENIX, 
aug-3m  Bloomington,  111. 

BIFLES,  SHOT  GUNS,  REVOLVERS 
,  Gun  Material.    Write  for  Price  Li --t, 
to   GREAT    WESTERN   GUN   WORKS, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa      Army  Guns,  Revolvers, 
&c.,  bought  or  traded  for.  Agents  Wanted. 
aug-6m 


F 


,  mit  Trees. 

^  Write  to  E.  Moo^^T  &  Sons, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. ,  for  Wholesale  trade  List, 
now  ready,  of  one  of  the  Largest,  Best, 
and  Cheapest  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Pear 
Seedlings,  and  other  Nursery  Stock  in 
the  United  States.  Extra  large  and  fine 
lot  of  Standard  Pear  Trees.      jy-2t 


PURE  BRED  PIGS 
For   Sale. 

1  am  breeding  from  imported  stock  from 
England,  Essex,  Berkshire,  and  Princp 
Albert  Suffolk  Pigs,  and  have  for  sale  at 
all  times  choice  Pigs  of  all  the  above 
breeds.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue,  price 
list,  &c. 

B.  H.  ROBB, 
july-lt  Garrettsville,  Ohio. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 
FOR  SALE.— Pure  breed  Chester 
Pigs,  7  weeks  old,  $25  per  pair.  Boxed 
ready  for  shipment.     Address 

JAS.  F.  GOULD, 
Gillman's  Point,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky. 
june-3m 


IT^OR  SALE.— Cotswold  Sh^ep  and 
^  Lambs,  three  months  old,  $15  each. 
S 'Uthdown  Sheep. 

Pure  bred  Chester  White  Pigs,  as  good 
as  the  best,  $10  each. 

Alderney,  Durham,  Devon,  and  Ayre- 
shire  Calves;  best  breed  of  Dngs ;  Mal- 
tese Cats;  American  Deer;  Peafowls  in 
full  plumage;  Rouen,  Aylesbury  and 
Muscovey  Ducks;  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
Geese;  Blue  Turkeys;  White,  Blue,  and 
Speckled  Guinea  Fowls ;  Madagascar 
and  Angora  Rabbits;  Fancy  Pigeons; 
Guinea  Pigs,  and  all  Fancy  Fowls. 
Also,  EuGS  for  sale. 

N.  GUILBERT, 
Evergreen  Farm, 
june-3m  Gynedd,  Pa. 


AGENTS  Wanted  to  sell  O'HARRA'S 
GIANT  CORN  SHELLER.  Shells 
50  bushels  per  day,  and  does  not  scatter. 
A  single  one  sent  for  $1  50,  or  to  agents 
by  express  at  $6  per  dozen,  to  whom  ex- 
clusive territory  will  be  given. 

S.  HARRIS   &  CO  , 

186  Main  street, 
june-3m  Louisville,  Ky. 

WE    WII.I.   PAY   AOEBfTS  A  SAL- 
ARY   OF   !»;:iO   PEKWEEK    and 

expenses,  or  allow  a  lartje  cnminission,  to 
sell  our  new  and  wonderful  inventions. 

Address  M.  WAGNER  &  CO.,  Marsliall, 
Mich.  mar— 6t 

FERGUSSON  &  RADY, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 
Pay  particular  attention  to 

PRINTINd  TOBACCO  LABELS 

IN  COLORS. 

OFFICE,  CORNER  14tH  &  MAIN  STS., 
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ALLAN  &  JOHIVSOiV, 


SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS, 

OFFICE   &  SEED  WAREHOUSE   No.  1506  MAIN  ST., 

Green  Houses  and  Flower  Garden,  head  of  Grace  Street, 
Nursery,  on  the  Hermitage  Eoad. 

GROWERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 


T^^T?^ 


I  HILB  k  as 
SEEDS ! 

Offer  for  the  Sprit  g  Trade  the  Largest 

and  Most  Reliable  Stock  of  Seed 

ever  offered  in  Virginia  ! ! 

Including  all  the  BEST  NOVELTIES  as  well  as  a  full  assortm 
of  leading  and  STANDARD  Articles.     All  Seeds 
warranted  Fresh  and  True  to  Name. 

la^NO   OLD   SEED   SENT   OUT.°®a 

SEEDS  BY  MAIL 

Seeds  in  packages  of  not  over  four  pounds  sent  bj  mail  to  any 
address,  without  charge  for  postage,  (except  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn, 
for  which  8  cents  per  pint  additional  must  be  added  to  the  remit- 
tance to  pay  postage,)  upon  receipt  of  Catalogue  Price.  We  guar- 
antee the  safe  delivery  of  all  seeds  sent  hy  mail. 

Catalogues  mailed  Free  of  Charge  to  any  address  furnished. 
Wholesale  Price  Lists  sent  to  dealers.     Address 

ALLAN  &  JOHNSON, 

Box  46  Riclxinond,  Va. 


18  PLANTER  AND  FARMER. 

"""  THE 

DEVOTED  TO 

Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Rural   Economy,  and   Mechanic  Arts, 

A  Periodical  Published  Monthly  by 

S.   SANDS   MILLS   &   CO., 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 


It  is  a  Reliable  and  practical  Journal,  devoted  to  the  different  departments  of 
Field  Culture,  such  as  growing  Field  Crops;  Orchard  and  Garden  Fruits;  Garden 
Vegetahles  and  Flowers;  Flowers  for  the  Lawn  and  Yard  ;  Trees  and  Plants  :  care 
of  Domestic  Animals,  &c.,  together  with  all  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  interest- 
ing to  the  Farmer,  Horticulturist,  and  Household. 

Published  on  the  1st  of  each   month,   at   §1  50  per   year,  or  $1   per  year  for 
clnbs  of  5  or  more  copies,  and  a  copy  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club. 
Q^  Specimen  copies  sent  free  on  application. 

S.  SANDS  MILLS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

jan — 4t  145  W.  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


RICHMOND  DISPATCH. 

The  Best  a.nd  Cheapest  Paper  South  of  Baltimore! 

FULL  AND  RELIABLE  NEWS  BY  TELE3RAPH 
from:    all    PAIiTS    OF    THE    TTOPJLD I 


THE  TVEEKLY  has  several  columns  exclusively  devoted  to  Agriculture  and  its 

kindred  subjects. 

Its  unprecedented  success   has  induced  us   to  offer  it  at  the  following  very  low 
rates  to  Clubs: 

WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

Single  Copy $  2  00 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  one  postoflfiee ,  7  00 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  one  postofl&ce 8  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  one  person,  at  one  postoffice 12  00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  one  postoffice 14  00 

Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  one  person  at  one  postoffice, 20  00 

And  larger  Clubs  at  the  last  named  rates. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

One  copy  per  year $  3  00 

Five  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  $2.50  each 12  50 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  each  subscriber,  at  $2  each 20  00 

DAILY  DISPATCH. 

One  copy  for  one  year $  6'^00 

Three  or  more  copies,  for  one  year,  each 5  00 

The  money  must  accompany  every  order.     Remittances  may  be  made  at  our  risk  in 
drafts,  postal  money  orders,  or  regestered  letters. 

Specimen  copies  sent  on  application. 

COWAHDIN  &  ELLYSOISr, 

RICHMOXD,    VIRGINIA. 


LSPEN  HILL  SCHOOL, 


fr 


LOUISA  COUNTY,  VA. 

his  School  is  designed  to  prepare  boys  for  the  highest  classes  of 
colleges,  or  for  business.  Course  of  study  extended  and  thorough. 

.  §225  00 
2  00 


•ard  and  Tuition,  fuel  and  washing, 
hool  Library  fund,       ... 
For  full  circular,  address 


aug- 


-tf 


C.  J.  KEMPER, 
Cuckoo,  Louisa  county,  Va. 


JOHN  C.  PAGE,  JB., 


DKALEB  IN 


oots,  Shoes,  Trunks,&c. 

eps  constantly  on  hand  a  large  and  well 
ected  sioca  of  all  the  BBHT  GRADES 
'  GOODS  In  our  line;  embracing  ALL 
NDS  and  QUALITIES.  Buying  dlrect- 
of  all  the  manufacturt  rs  for  CASH,  he 
able  toolfer  GKEAT  INDUCEMENTS 
purchaseis,  and  requests  all  in  want  of 
ods  in  his  line  to  call  at 

.S03    Ti^J^XJSr,  STREEX'. 

Oct— ly 


IMPBOVED  FABM  STOCK. 

The  Virginia  Dairy  Cattle,  combining 
tb«  most  valnable  qaalities  of  the  Kerry, 
Alderny,  Short  Horn  and  Devon,  and 
adapted  to  thin  pastures  and  to  the  gen- 
eral wants  of  the  fanner. 

Improved  Swine,  and  fall  blood  and 
high  grade  Merino  Sheep,  bred  and  for 
sale  by  8.  8.  BRADFORD. 

Culpeper,  Vs. 

O^Good  Merino  Ewes  for  lease  on 
shares.  may—  tf 


PREMIUM 
Chester  White  Pigs 

Bred  and /or  Salt  by 

West  Chester, 

Chester  County^  Pa. 

'Send  for  Circular  and 

Price  List. 


feh— 3t 


cJrm/ 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  oldest,  largest,  best  conducted,  and  most  successful  practical 
isiness    college   in   America.     Upwards  of   Seventeen    Thousand 
udents  since  1855.     Patronized  by  the  sons  of  merchants,  bank- 
s,  and  business  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
g^^"  For  circular  giving  full  particulars,  address 

June— 3m  J.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
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WILLIAM  KNABE  &  Co! 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ' 

Ware  Rooms-So.  350  West  BaUImore  Street, 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Stockton,  Calif. 


